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A CLEARING SKY. 


BY MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, 
PRESIDENT OF RUTGERS COLLEGE. 

THE storm has passed, the clouds are blown 
upon 

By breezes strong and fresh from snow-clad 
Alps. 

The blue breaks out, the sunshine smites 
the clouds, 

And dazzling masses fill the morning sky. 

Their spotless whiteness, taking loveliest 
shapes, 

Still hides the mountains from our up-raised 
eyes 

In forms of cloud too lovely to endure. 

Winds sway the clouds, their beauty drifts 
away: 

They part and fold and drift away; but, see! 

The purest, clearest, fairest shape of all, 

The whitest mass in all that dazzling white 

Drifts not, nor changes, while the cloud-mists 
flee; 

Serene, unmoved, fast anchored in the sky 

It stands, a heaven-lit mountain, draped in 
snow; 

Solid, eternal, beautiful as light, 

And firmly fixed in beauty as God’s laws, 


So cheer thy soul with beauteous thoughts 
of God 

And Truth and Right and Holiness and 
Love! 

Nor fear such thoughts being fair cannot 
endure, 

Or needs must drift and change as fancies 
fade. 

These truths are firmly based as God’s own 
Alps, 

And beautiful beyond all poets’ dreams. 

On “ SCHEINIGE-PLATTE,”’ SWITZERLAND, Aug. 2ist. 
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LAURA SLEEPING. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


CoME hither and behold this lady’s face, 

Who lies, asleep, as if strong Death had kist 

Upon her eyes the kiss none can resist, 

And held her fast in his prolonged embrace. 

See the still lips, which grant no answering 
grace 

To Love’s fond prayers, and the sweet, car- 
ven smile, 

Sign of some dream-born joy which did 
beguile 

The dreaming soul from its fair resting-place! 


So will she look when Death indeed has sway 

O’er her dear loveliness, and holds her fast 

In that last sleep which knows nor night 
nor day, 

Which hopes no future, contemplates no 
past; 

So will she look; but now, behold! she wakes— 

Thus, from the Night, Dawn’s sunlit beauty 
breaks. 
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WESTWARD HO! 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 








heart. 
Beware, for a craft so frail! 
But I’ve laden her hold with truths of gold, 
And Hope is the gleaming sail. 


I have launched my boat on the tide—the 
tide. 
Hurrah, for a craft so gay! 
But the winds will rise,and the stormy skies 
Will darken her onward way. 


’Tis Love stands bright at the helm — the 
‘helm, 
And Faith is the anchor strong, 
And fast and far we follow our star, 
Though the nights wax cold and long. 


God pity a craft so frail—so frail, 
And grant her the waves to breast; 
That at last, at last, the wide sea passed, 
She may enter the port of rest. 





THE CELEBRATION OF THE DIS- 
COVERY OF AMERICA. 


SPAIN’S INITIATIVE. 


BY THE HON. J. L. M. CURRY, LL.D., 
UNITED STATES MINISTER TO SPAIN. 








{The following communication was courteous- 
ly sent us in response to our request for such in- 
formation as to the present attitude of Her Ma- 
jesty, the Queen of Spain, and the Spanish Gov- 
ernment toward the celebration of the fourth 
centennial of the discovery of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus, as could be properly given to 
the public.—Ed. Inp.] 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

AT my last audience with Her Majesty, 
the Queen Regent of Spain, I took the 
liberty of mentioning the increasing ip- 
terest which the people of the United 
States are taking in the proposed Inter- 
national Celebration of the Discovery of 
America. She was prompt, sympathetic 
and cordial in her response, repeated the 
expressions of interest which had been 
made to Mr. Bowen by the late King, 
and said she would cheerfully give what aid 
she could to an enterprise so proper and 
so adapted to bring all the countries rep- 
resented intocloser and more fraternal re- 
lations. 

Acting on Her Majesty’s suggestion to 
confer with Mr. Moret, the distinguished 
Minister of State, Iaddressed to him a 
letter, personal and unofficial, and I have 
pleasure in inclosing a translation of his 
reply. 

Yours truly, 


J. L. M. Curry. 
MADRID, July 15th, 1887. 


To His EXcELLency, J. L. M. Curry: 

My Dear Sir and Distinguished Friend: 
—In reply to the kind letter of the 4th 
instant, which you were good enough to 
address to me, I take pleasure in inform- 
ing you that the Government has, for 
some time, been engaged 1n preparing the 
means for celebrating, in a manner 
worthy of its importance, the fourth cen- 
tenary of the discovery of America. 
For this purpose, the Council of Minis- 
ters has already examined the question 
on different occasions, and I, in its name, 
have consulted with the Duke of Vera- 
gua—the heir and most legitimate repre- 
sentative of the glorious navigator—as to 
the means most adequate for this object. 
These have not yet been definitely deter- 
mined upon, for which reason I reserve 
the communication of the program of 
the festival; but Ican announce the fol- 
lowing decisions: 

First, that Spain will take the initia- 
tive in celebrating in a most solemn man- 
ner the centenary of the discovery of 
America, in the year 1492; 

Second, that for this purposes it will in- 
vite all the nations who people the terri- 
tories discovered by Columbus to take 
part in the celebration; and, 

Third, that Spain is ready at the same 
time to take part in any other celebration 
and solemnity which may be undertaken 
on the American Continent to commemo- 
rate the great event. 

I hope this reply will completely satisfy 
the inquries which you have been good 
enough to make, and enable you to inform 
your Government, and all interested in 
the matter, as to the purposes and decis- 
ions of Spain. 

I gladly avail myself of this occasion to 
repeat myself, 





Your affectionate friend, 
8, Moret. 





NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 18, 1887. 








BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 

PRIVATE affairs have called me to 
America for a few weeks this summer, 
and so many questions have been put to 
me since my arrival in regard to Euro- 
pean politics that I venture to answer 
them in an informal way in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. First as to Bulgaria. It is now 
just a year since Russian agents, with the 
approval of the Czar, kidnapped Prince 
Alexander. From that day to this Russia 
has done her utmost to create confusion 
in the country. She has not occupied the 
country with her troops simply because 
her generals saw that it would be a great 
military blunder. She cannot afford to 
fight the coming war on that side of Aus- 
tria. It would be a war in a hostile coun- 
try and would expose her to an attack on 
the flank by England, Italy and Turkey. 
But she has been able to prevent the or- 
ganization of the Bulgarian government 
by diplomatic pressure. According to the 
treaty of Berlin, Bulgaria must have a 
Prince and he must be approved by all the 
Great Powers. The Bulgarians have been 
quite ready to ignore this treaty, and 
three months ago would have proclaimed 
their independence and chosen Prince Al- 
exander as King, but he refused to accept 
the place without the consent of at least 
Austria, England and Germany. They 
then sought other candidates, but no one 
dared accept the place. At last Prince 
Ferdinand agreed to accept the place, 
without the consent of Russia, and he was 
unanimously chosen. It was hoped that 





other states would recognize him, 
and that in the end Russia would 
accept the accomplished fact; but 


when the time came to go to Bulgaria, 
Prince Ferdinand seems to have hesitated 
and at the present moment it seems doubt- 
ful whether he will have the courage to 
carry out his original agreement or not. 
If he does not, Bulgaria must either pro- 
claim a Republic or make the best terms 
she can with Russia. The most patriotic 
Bulgarians feel that there are serious ob- 
jections to the first plan. The great mass 
of the people are uneducated and inex- 
perienced in self-government. There are 
no great national leaders who are trusted 
by all. There has been no time to raise 
up such men since the war, when Russia 
secured the emancipation of the country 
from Turkish rule. The people are now 
demanding a stable government. For 
two years all business has been at a stand 
on account of the uncertainty of the situa- 
tion, and there is great distress all through 
the country. They have acted nobly thus 
far, but the time has come when some- 
thing must be done. They do not see 
their way to a republic; Austria and Eng- 
land will do nothing forthem. Turkey 
sympathizes with them, but is afraid o 

Russia, and Republican France is Russia's 
humble servant. Bismarck thinks it bet- 
ter to sacrifice Bulgaria temporarily than 
to go to war with France and Russia. So 
if Ferdinand fails them the chance is that 
they will try to make terms with Russia. 
They will give up everything but their 
Constitution. Russia wishes to destroy 
this and name some creature of her own 
as Prince. What the end will be I do not 
know, but I believe that there can be no 
real settlement of this question until after 








the coming European war. If in this Russia. 
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Southern Europe, will have a chance to 
work out their destiny in peace—but not 
before. 

Bulgaria is a small country, but the fate 
of Europe is bound up with hers. How- 
ever he may hesitate or temporize, every 
statesman knows that if he allows Russia 
to annex Bulgaria, she will secure Con- 
stantinople and the whole Balkan Penin- 
sula to the Adriatic, and dominate Europe. 
Sooner or later the question must be de- 
cided by the sword. 

Within a few weeks, Bulgaria has lost 
one of her best friends, Depretis, Prime 
Minister of Italy, and her most dangerous 
foe, Katkoff, of Moscow. Next to Bis- 
marck these were probably the two most 
important men in Europe. I know of no 
statesman in Italy who can fill the vacant 
place, and maintain the active alliance of 
Italy with Austria and Germany against 
Russia and France. On this question, the 
King is firm and decided, but the Italian 
Parliament is a curious mixture of uncer- 
tain elements, and the Italian people are 
generally ignorant of foreign affairs. They 
have not yet forgotten their old hatred of 
Austria, and it has required all the won- 
derful skill of Depretis in parliamentary 
tactics to induce them to accept this alli- 
ance. We shall, no doubt, see an outbreak 
of French and Russian intrigue at Rome. 

Katkoff was the most trusted and influ- 
ential friend of the Czar—the most active 
member of the ultra-Conservative Party 
which is now in power, and one of the 
ablest men that Russia has produced. So 
far as I know there is no one to take his 
place. For a time his death will not 
affect Russian politics, but his influence 
will gradually disappear as has that of 
Aksakoff and Skobeleff. The Czar wll be 
more solitary and more timid than ever, 
and possibly the chance of an immediate 
European war may be much diminished, 
We must wait to see what influence t e 
death of the Emperor William will have 
upon the Czar, when it comes, as he is 
supposed to hate the Crown Prince as 
violently as he does Prince Alexander, 


As to Egypt, the refusal of the 
Sultan to ratify the treaty which 
he had make with England, was 


a hard blow to Sir Drummond Wolf, 
who thereby lost a peerage and other 
honors, but it was a decided advantage to 
England—and a great blunder for Turkey. 
It leaves England free to do what she 
pleases in Egypt after Turkey had fully 
recognized her right to be there by enter- 
ing into this negotiation. She is far better 
off than before, and better off than she 
would have been if the treaty had been 
ratified. The opposition of Russia, which 
led the Turks to reject the treaty, was not 
based upon any desire to get the English 
out of Egypt, but rather from a desire t 
keep them there. She has proposed to al- 
low England to annex Egypt on condition 
of her allowing Russia a free hand in 
Bulgaria. The Turks understand this 
now and are trying to reopen the negotia- 
tions. It seems to be the general opinion 
in America that England wishes to annex 
Egypt, but I have discussed this question 
with many English statesmen and I have 
not found one of any party who was in 
favor of it. They wish to secure the neu- 
trality of the Canal and the establishment 
of a stable native government, and to get 
out of the country as soon as posible. 

As to Turkey there is little 10 be said. 
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of her richest provinces; but so far as I 
can see the Sultan is likely to remain in 
Constantinople for a long time to come, 
and, what is more, it is for the interest of 
the world that he should do so. There is 
no one to take his place; and if he follows 
a wise and enlightened policy in dealing 
with his Christian subjects he will be 
stronger twenty years hence than he is 
now. Itis not impossible that we may 
see a confederacy of the Balkan States 
with his protection. 

As to the general condition of Europe, 
all the Frenchmen and all the Germans 
whom I have met predict a war next 
year, although, curiously enough, the Ger- 
mans are sure that it will be commenced 
by France and the Frenchmen that it will 
be declared by Germany. France is 
doing her best tosecure a Russian alliance 
at the expense of Bulgaria, and Germany 
has already secured the alliance of Aus- 
tria and Italy in case she is attacked. If 
England is drawn into the war it will be 
on the same side, but she will try to keep 
out of it. The question of Holland isa 
serious one, but it is not likely to come 
up until other questions have been set- 
tled. 

There are some who think that the finan- 
cial difficulties of the European pow- 
ers will prevent the outbreak of war; but 
there is another side to this question. Eu- 
rope is now an armed camp, and financial 
ruin is staring governments and people in 
the face. Nothing but war ora general 
disarmament can put an end to this state 
of things, and as there is no hope of the 
latter in the present state of the world 
war cannot be long postponed. Already 
the wealth of Europe is being rapidly 
transferred to America (not so much to 
our spiritual as to our material advan- 
tage), a result due chiefly to the enormous 
expenditure of the European States for 
armaments. It will end in universal 
bankruptcy even if there is no actual war. 
So this golden age of material progress is 

ikely to end as miserably as the last cen- 
tury in spite of its discoveries, its inven- 
tions, its constitutions, and its praise of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. It isa 
sad prospect, but there is hope beyond it. 
There is far more of living and intelligent 
faith in God in the world than there was 
a hundred years,go, and its influence is 
sure tobe feltin the new civilization of 
the twentieth century. 
os 


ON THE NEED OF A BACKGROUND. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 





Mr. R. W. GILDER, in his recent valuable 
address at Wesleyan University, gives a 
list of nearly ascore of younger Ameri- 
can writers,who owe, as he points out, lit- 
tle or nothing to the college; but he leaves 
the question still open whether it might 
not be better for some of them if they 
had owed the college a little more. Most 
of those whom he names are writers of 
fiction, an art in which, as in poetry, the 
spark of original genius counts for almost 
everything, and what is called literary 
training for comparatively little. But 
poetry and fiction do not constitute the 
whole of literature. The moment the 
novelist leaves the little world of his own 
creating, and ventures on the common 
ground of literary production—the mo- 
ment he undertakes to write history or 
philosophy or criticism—he feels the need 
of something besides creative power,some- 
thing which may be called a literary back- 
ground. His readers, at any rate, demand 
for him, if he does not perceive the need 
of it for himself, that there shall be some- 
thing which suggests a wide and flexible 
training, with large vistas of knowledge; 
they like to see in him that ‘‘full man” who 
is made, as Lord Bacon says,by‘‘reading.” 

One main reason why Homer and Plato 
and Horace and even Dante seem to sup- 
ply more of this kind of fullness than can 
be got from an equivalent amount of Bal- 
zac and Ruskin, is doubtless because the 
older authors are remoter and so make the 
vista look more wide. The vaster the better; 
but there must be enough of it, at least,to 
convey a distinct sensation of background. 
Of course, when the background obtrudes 
itself into the foreground, it becomes in- 
tolerable; and such books as Burton’s “ An- 
atomy of Melancholy” are tiresome, be- 





_intellectual work will lie. 





and that of the craggiest description; but, 
after all, the books which offer only fore- 
ground are also insufficient. I do not see 
how any one can read the essays of How- 
ells and James and Burroughs, for in- 
stance, after reading those of Emerson or 
Lowell or Thoreau, without noticing in 
the younger trio aslightly narrowed range 
of allusion and illustration; a little defi- 
ciency in that mellow richness of soil 
which can be made only out of the fallen 
leaves of many successive vegetations; an 
absence, in fact, of background. 

It is to be readily admitted that there is 
no magic in a college, and that any writer 
who has a vast love of knowledge may se- 
cure his background for himself, as did, 
for example, Theodore Parker. Yet he 
cannot obtain it without what is, in some 
sense, the equivalent of a college; long 
early years spent in various studies, and 
especially in those liberal pursuits for- 
merly known as the Humanities. No 
doubt there is much material accessible in 
other ways, as by wide travel, or even in 
the forcastle or ona ranch. But, after all, 
the main preservative of knowledge is the 
art of printing; and while the merely book- 
ish man may never make a writer, there 
is nothing which so enriches prose-writing 
as some background of book-knowledge. 
In case of old Burton, just mentioned, 
the book-knowledge clearly mastered 
the man; and the same is the case with 
one who might perhaps have been the 
most fascinating of modern English 
authors had not his own library proved 
too much for him—the Roman Catholic 
Digby. The inability to cope with his 
own knowledge has been in his case fatal 
to fame; his ‘‘ Broad Stone of Honor” is 
known to many a lover of good books in 
America; yet when I was trying to find 
him in London, I discovered that Froude 
had never even heard his name. It is the 
Nemesis of learning;a man who cannot 
cope with his own attainments is like the 
Norse giant who was suffocated by his 
own wisdom and had to be relieved by a 
siphon. But even he may help others, 
whereas the man who writes without a 
background of knowledge gives but a 
superficial aid to anybody, although his 
personality considered as a mere fore- 
ground may be very charming. 

When the writers of Oriental sacred 
books began with the creation of the 
world, they undoubtedly went too far for 
a background; it was also going too far 
when the House of Commons was more 
displeased by a false Latin quantity than 
by a false argument. I am perfectly will- 
ing to concede that much time has been 
wasted, in times past, on the niceties of 
classical scholarship; and, moreover, that 
what is most valuable in Greek and Roman 
literature has been so transfused into 
the modern literatures that it is no longer 
so important as formerly to seek it at the 
fountain-head. Itseems only a fine old- 
fashioned whim when we read of the desire 
of Dr. Popkin, the old Greek professor at 
Harvard College, to retire from teaching 
and ‘‘ read the authors,” meaning thereby 
the Greeks alone. The authors who are 
worth reading have now increased to a 
number that would quite dismay the 
good professor; but the more one has 
read, the better for his literary back- 
ground. It is necessary to use the past 
tense, for the need must commonly have 
been supplied in early life; and this im- 
plies either a cellege or its equivalent; 
that is, a period when one reads vora- 
ciously, without any limitation but in the 
number of hours in the day, and without 
any immediate necessity of literary pro- 
duction. 

One sees but few men—I can claim 
to have personally known but one, 
the historian, Francis Parkman — for 
whom a perfectly well-defined literary 
purpose has shaped itself in early years and 
has proved the adequate task of a life-time. 
This is not ordinarily to be expected, or 
even desired. Some men simply fill ina 
wide background without the possibility 
of predicting where the foreground of their 
No matter; 
they are at any moment liable to reap the 
advantage of this early breadth. There 
are no departments of study which are 
more apt to prove useful in the end than 
those on which Time has for a while set up 

va Thoroughfare, It has been 
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said that noone is rich in knowledge who 


cannot afford to let two-thirds of it lie 


fallow; nor can any one tell in which par- 
ticular field he may at any moment be 
called on to resume production, or, at 
least, to take the benefit of some early 
harvest that was merely plowed in. 
While I am therefore proud, as an Amer- 
ican, of the clever writing and even of the 
genius of many of the authors who owe 
nothing to colleges; and while I rejoice to 
see it demonstrated, as has been shown by 
Mr. Howells and Mr. James, that the full 
strength and delicacy of English style can 
be attained without early academic train- 
ing; [think that it is unsafe to let our 
criticism stop here. Weneed the advan- 
tage of the background; the flavor of 
varied cultivation; the depth of soil that 
comes from much early knowledge of a 
great many books. This does not involve 
pedantry, although it is possible to be 
pedantic even in fiction, as Victor Hugo’s 
endless and tiresome soliloquizers show. 
The deeper the sub-soil is, the more 
diligently the farmer must break it up; he 
must not prefer a shallower loam to save 
trouble in plowing. The two things 
must be combined; intellectual capital 
and labor; accumulation and manipula- 
tion; background and foreground. Ad- 
dison’s fame rests partly on the three folio 
volumes of materials which he collected 
before beginning the Spectator; but it 
rests also on the lightness of touch that 
made him Addison. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 
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THE UNDENOMINATIONAL DE- 
NOMINATIONALIST. 


BY THE REV. GEO. THOS. DOWLING. 








So long as there are people who draw 
their strength from the reactive element 
in human nature, solong this sort of man 
will continue to exist. In listening to the 
clatter of many voices, from as many pul- 
pits, each proclaiming ‘‘ We are the peo- 
ple, and wisdom shall die with us,” where 
is the man who is seeking honestly to love 
his fellows and avoid strife, who has not 
sometimes been tempted to withdraw 
from the whole thing, and, forming a de- 
nomination of one member, serve his God 
for evermore in silence? And if there is 
occasional temptation to do this to-day, 
still stronger was the temptation in the 
times gone by. 

In every home we sing, 

“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee.” 
Doesit seem possible that the man who 
could write that hymn could also have 
written of so eminent a Christian as John 
Wesley, because of disagreements in 
their interpretation of the words of Jesus, 
that ‘* he wrotea known, willful, palpable 
lie to the public”; that ‘‘his forehead was 
petrified, and impervious to a blush”; 
that he was ‘“‘ hatching blasphemy,” and 
should properly be called ‘‘ Pope John”? 
And itdoes not seem possible to us now, 
that the founder of one of the grandest 
evangelical organizations the World has 
ever known, could have written to Mr. 
Merry weather as he did: 

“June 24th, 1770. 

‘Mr. Augustus Toplady I know well; but 
I do not fight with chimney sweepers. He 
is too dirty a writer for me to meddle with; 
I should only foul my fingers. 

‘Your affectionate brother, 

“JOHN WESLEY.” 
No wonder that a ‘“‘ wondering world’ 
looked on, and said with asneer,‘‘See how 
these Christians love each other”; and that 
more than one, like Benjamin Franklin, 
whispered within themselves as they drew 
away, ‘I will be a good man; but I will 
walk alone.” Nevertheless they made a 
mistake, as every such a one makes a mis- 
take to day; because denominational 
comity can never besecured by decrying, 
with all its faults, Denominationalism. 

The best patriot is the man who loves 
best hisown home. He upon whom we 
know we can depend in some national 
crisis, is not the tramp whose dwelling is 
wherever night happens to overtake him; 
but the citizen who is anchored; who loves 
some spot within four walls, better than 
any other spot in the whole earth. The 
chief trouble with the undenominational 
Christian is, so far as my observation has 
extended, that he is a religious bounty- 








jumper. He goes from regiment to regi- 
ment and he takes rations, but when there 
is a Gettysburg, or a Fort Donaldson, he 
is conspicuous chiefly by his absence. Un- 
denominationalism is his denomination; 
and to my mind it is the poorest of all. It 
never takes a hand in the game; it only 
keeps tally. That was just the kind of 
man our Lord condemned in the parable. 
He refused to usé his talent, but he made 
it up in grumbling. ‘‘Lord,I knew thee 
that thou wast an austere man, .. . 
and [had thy talent.” The only one who 
murmured against his Lord, was the serv- 
ant whodid nothing. He was so fearful 
of doing a wrong thing, that he did the 
very thing which was wrong. And so it 
is to-day; the worker seldom grumbles, 
and the grumbler seldom works. To those 
who, like the tortoise, carry their home 
around on their backs, the prayer of the 
Methodist Bishop might well apply: “‘O 
Lord, take this brother; put him some- 
where and make him stick; for the Lord’s 
sake. Amen!” 

And then again, these criticisms are s0 
frequently unjust; for denominational 
unity is never to be secured by compro- 
mise. I have no right in religious matters 
to ask a brother to compromise for my 
sake what he believes to be the truth. I 
have no right to ask the Presbyterian to 
give up his Westminster Catechism, nor 
the Close Communion Baptist his close 
communion, nor the Episcopalian his 
Apostolic Succession. The latter does 
not admit me to his pulpit. Very well; 
he has a right to his own convictions 
against the world. So withthe man who 
believes in close communion or feet wash- 
ing, or any other peculiarity of the differ- 
ent sects; and real union never can be ad- 
vanced by denying, or even seeming to 
deny, that right. One great encourage- 
ment to this most common wrong, so fre- 
quently shown to others in the name of 
Christian fellowship, is the fallacy con- 
tained in the use of the term ‘‘essential.” 
‘‘These things are non-essential!” True; 
in that opinion we all agree. But let us 
look a little closer; and behold we all dis- 
agree; for we are using the same word 
with different significations. Non-essen- 
tial to what? Is it not possible that con- 
scientious Christians may feel that some 
things are non-essential to salvation (like 
Baptism), while they are essential to a 
complete obedience? Shall we, therefore, 
call them bigoted if, because these things 
are ‘‘non-essential to salvation,” they re- 
fuse to surrender their own convictions, 
while in their hearts they still feel that 
they are egsential toa perfect obedience? 
For myself, I have long since ceased to 
believe that in the matter of bigotry, any 
denomination has a monopoly. In fact, 
there is frequently nothing so narrow as 
the illiberalism of Liberalism. 

‘*Master, my six brethren are all asleep, 
and I alone have remained awake to wor- 
ship Allah.” 

** And you, too, had better been asleep, 
if your worship of Allah consists in accu- 
sations of your brethren.” 

No; the obstacle to complete union of 
spirit and love, when there is any such 
obstacle, lies not with the men who have 
views, and are properly tenacious in 
abiding by them, but with that man what- 
ever his denominational name may be, 
who lacks such breadth of soul as should 
enable him to love another man, in spite 
of his differences. We cannot remember 
too earnestly that truth isspherical. Two 
Christians may be directly facing one 
another, and yet looking at the same 
truth. I am sure Paul hits the target, 
when he emphasizes the fact that the 
most important thing of all is not the 
truth which we hold, but the spirit in 
which we hold it. He tells us of some 
who “ held the truth in unrighteousness.” 
It is better for a man to hold an untruth 
in the spirit of righteousness than the 
truth in unrighteousness. The former is 
standing in the porch of the temple, the 
night about him, and he still in the dark- 
ness; but he is moving toward the door, 
and he will come into the light. The 
other may be nearer the light. than ‘he; 
but his back is toward it; and he is moving 
out of the door into the darkness. For 
the former, Jesus always had the tender- 
est pity; the latter he scourged with denun- 
ciation. In brief, this whole question of 
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denominational comity may be summed 

up in that single sentence of Ralph Waldo 

Emerson : ‘‘Love—then do as you please.” 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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PRODUCTIVE CO-OPERATION. 
BY EDWARD W. BEMIS. 











THE ideal of all co-operators is to engage 
in manufacturing whereby the present 
wage-earners in our factories may share 
in the profits and through their chosen 
managers conduct their own business. 
Rightly understood, there is in this at- 
tempt no vain expectation of dispensing 
with the services of a manager or any 
idle assumption that every wage-earner is 
equally competent for performing these 
services. The fundamental propositions 
advanced in favor of productive co-opera- 
tion are that men will work far more 
efficiently when they expect to receive all 
the rewards of their industry, and that in 
order to gain this advantage men will 
contribute capital and have the intelli- 
gence sufficient to choose good managers 
and adopt wise regulations for their own 
governing, and will then have the moral 
qualities necessary to prevent all serious 
jealousies and dissensions, and, in short, 
that the would-be co-operators shall be 
willing to work harmoniously together. 
It is impossible to predict what the future 
organization of industry will be, but to 
any believer in the gradual elevation of 
the race morally and intellectually these 
simple but fundamental conditions of suc- 
cess in productive co-operation will seem 
nearer and nearer of realization with 
every decade, and even temporary failure 
may be considered but the preparation 
for future success. 

Chiefly because of the absence hitherto 
of this spirit of co-operation and of this 
general intelligence, the success of co- 
operative manufacturing, usually called 
productive co-vperation, has been far less 
than that of distributive; but the tide 
seems to be turning. It will be many 
years before enterprises requiring great 
capital or whose success depends on the 
highest order of managerial power can be 
successfully operated co-operatively, but 
in such lines of business as boot and shoe, 


furniture and hat making, coopering; etc., ' 


where the efficiency of the individual 
workman is relatively more important 
than in the first class of enterprises, it has 
already been proved that co-operation can 
be made a success, as witness the Minne- 
apolis coopers, the Lynn, (Mass.,) Knights 
of Labor shoemakers, and the South Nor- 
walk, (Conn.,) hatters. There are now 
twenty such enterprises, with a capital of 
over $650,000, in successful operation in 
New Engiand. Mr. A.G. Warner who 
has investigated this in the West has well 
written: 

‘*Production will be cheapest where the 
energies of all concerned are stimulated to 
the utmost possible limit of continuous 
achievement. The inherent weakness of 
co-operative enterprises, as usually con- 
ducted, is that profits are so divided that 
they fail to secure the best managers, or 
the best energies of the managers secured; 
their inherent strength is in the fact that 
they can secure the most faithful and intel- 


. ligent laborers, and can offer them induce- 


ments to labor with a maximum of fidelity 
and intelligence. The relative importance 
of these two factors in the cost of produc- 
tion in a given industry is a guide to the 
probability of successful co-operation there- 
=.” 

With the increasing organization of la- 
bor there is being evolved an esprit de 
corps which promises to be of great help 
to co-operation. Ifthe million or more 
members of these organizations, with their 
families, will give the preference in their 
purchases, as they are beginning to do in 
some sections, to the goods of the co-op- 
erative manufacturers. an immense and 
sure market will thereby be created,which 
will in turn enable these enterprises to 
compete in quality and price of goods 
with the largest private companies. 

I do not believe, however,that our wage- 
earners have as yet the intelligence and 
spirit of co-operation sufficient to make 
very full use of the powerful engine of la- 
bor organization for advancing such a re- 
organization of industry, But with the 
increasing economic education of the 
masses, and the growing interest in co- 





operation of Mr. Powderly and many 
others of the labor leaders, we may expect 
a vast development of productive co-op- 
eration in the near future. The new con- 
stitution of the Knights of Labor requires 
from every one of its more than 600,000 
members a contribution of two cents 
a month or fully $150,000 a year for a co- 
operative fund. The money is to be in- 
vested by the co-operative board and prof- 
its are to be divided equally between the 
General Assembly, the co-operative fund, 
and the workmen in the co-operative en- 
terprises. 

In scanning the horizon for further in- 
dications of the possibilities of the future 
in this direction, the writer is convinced 
that there is latentin every community con- 
siderable managerial or directive power, 
which for lack of capital on the part of 
the possessor of such power or from other 
causes, is never utilized. Now may it not 
be that in productive co-operation just 
the needed opportunity will be presented 
for the development of this latent power ? 

By far the most important results have 
been accomplished by the co-operative 
banks, often called co-operative building 
and loan associations, whose assets have 
increased from-$7,000,000 to over $9,300,00C 
in New Jersey in the last two years, and 
from $2,512,335 to $3,229,072 in Massachu- 
setts in one year, and equally rapid 
growth is reported in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Minnesota, and some other states. Octo- 
ber 31st, 1886, there were 156 of these as- 
sociations in New Jersey, with 37,730 de- 
positors, of which nearly two-thirds were 
wage-earners. Eight thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-two families by borrowing 
of these banks were fast paying for their 
homes. Mr. M. J. Brown, of Philadelphia, 
the best authority on the subject in his 
state, reports 1,500 banks in Pennsylvania. 
If, as he thinks, the same average holds 
for all as for 120 banks personally exam- 
ined, there are in the entire 1,500 assets of 
$109,336,725 owned by over a million de- 
positors and borrowed by over 60,000, rep- 
resenting, with their families, over 300,000 
persons, who are thus able to build and 
pay for homes which they would without 
these invaluable banks have been forced to 
rent. Surely the far-reaching benefits of 
these co-operative associations are almost 
incalculable, and the best antidote possible 
to popular theories of rent confiscation. 

One of the great needs of co-operation 
is a knowledge of what has already been 
done, of the methods proven by experi- 
ence to be the safest and best, and of the 
location of the hundreds of such enter- 
prises in this country, with which com- 
binations can be organized for wholesale 
buying. It is not too much tosay that in 
a large measure the investigations referred 
to at the beginning of this article, and 
soon to be published, will supply that 
want, 

A serious drawback to co-operation in 
almost all states save Massachusetts, lies 
in the defective laws which fail to re- 
quire from all would-be co-operators 
strict compliance with certain well-estab- 
lished and generally approved methods of 
co-operating. Even the Massachusetts 
legislation is susceptible of considerable 
improvement in these respects, but else- 
where the condition of legislation is 
lamentable. In New York, for instance, 
the Secretary of State informed the 
writer that there were forty general 
laws, under almost any of which a co- 
operative enterprise could be incorporated, 
Scarcely any safeguards are thrown 
about such companies, although, as in the 
case of the co-operative banks of Massa- 
chusetts, it has been conclusively estab- 
lished that the most careful, thorough 
state oversight, which is very different 
from state ownership or public financial 
aid, is almost essential to success, or at 
least to wise management in co-operative 
undertakings. 

Not only is there no wise legislation on 
this subject in New York, but not even 
is any Official information obtainable 
from the state offices. Those in charge 
of the files of incorporation of the state at 
Albany, informed me that the records 
were so kept that it would be utterly futile 
to try to derive from them even by weeks 
of investigation any knowledge of the 
location and names even of co-operative 
companies, and furthermore it would 





have been amusing, if not so serious a 
commentary on the breadth of view of 
New York’s high officials, to note how 
they laughed at any idea of its being 
either a matter of duty of public policy 
for the state to concern itself about such 
matters. Almost equal ignorance was 
discovered among the state officials of 
Harrisburg, Penn. The able chief of the 
New Jersey Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Mr. James Bishop, was able to help 
greatly in the study of co-operation in 
that state. In the course of this investi- 
gation the most frequent reason given by 
those in the co-operative movement for 
its slow growth in the Middle States was 
the lack of proper safeguards from state 
law. : 

The formulation of suitable enactments 
must be left to the law-makers, but any 
proper legislation should forbid any cor- 
poration from embodying the word co- 
operative in its name—and all real co- 
operative companies should be obliged to as- 
sume that name—unless the following con- 
ditions in addition to many others are com- 
plied with: no one to hold but a limited 
number of shares of small amounts, and to 
have an equal vote with every other stock- 
holder; business, if distributive, to be on 
the Rochdale Plan, or at least to embody 
such features of it as strictly cash trade 
and dividends on sales, and, if productive, 
all the employés who had been at work 
continuously for six months, to receive 
such share in the profits and capital, to 
receive such reward as the by-laws might 
determine; but at all events labor to re- 
ceive some share of the profits, or to be 
obliged after a reasonable time to own 
some of the stock; full reports should be 
required at regular stated intervals to be 
furnished to the Secretary of State, who 
should publish these in pamphlet form for 
circulation as a public ‘locument. If any 
should desire to conduct business on any 
other system with some co-operative fea- 
tures, it might be allowed, but the name 
co-operative withheld. 

With these legislative safeguards, with 
the increase of general intelligence and 
moral qualities, the spread of economic 
education, and with growth in numbers 


and real power of our labor organizations, | 


it is almost certain that distributive co- 
operation will extend rapidly, and pro- 
ductive co-operation much more slowly; 
but in certain branches of manufacturing 
no less surely, until co-operation, whether 
of store, factory or building association, 
shall occupy an important and useful place 
in the industrial organization of the not 
remote future. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
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THE WILLFUL GIFTS AND THE DIS- 
CONCERTED DEACONS. 








BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 





It was a lovely June Sunday, one of 
those days when we say with Lowell, 
‘June, dear June, now God be praised 
for June!” To walk or drive to church 
was delightful through spicy country 
roads, under the arched ways made by the 
woven tree-tops. What an air of calm 
over the landscape, and how fresh were 
the maidens, and how strong were the 
young men who gathered with the old 
men and children at the church! 

It was not long after the congregation 
had disposed themselves quietly, before 
a shade of disappointment might have 
been observed creeping over the assem- 
bled worshipers. An audience has its 
phases of expression no less truly than a 
human countenance,and sometimes shows 
its moods quite as unrestrainedly as a 
willful child. The disquieting element 
was the fact that a stranger occupied the 
pulpit, instead of the young and popular 
minister who had pleased them so much 
of late. Besides, the hymns and the 
prayer began to indicate the theme of the 
day—one not so agreeable to this congre- 
gation as it should have been. 

When arriving at the sermon the 
speaker announced himself as the agent 
of the Foreign Missionary Society, the 
disappointment turned to dissatisfaction. 
The day seemed to grow warmer. Fans 
began to flutter. Some of the older, 
harder-worked brethren seemed to court 
repose in their attitudes as far as the un- 


* 
> 





familiarity of their Sunday suits and the 
unyielding uprightness of the pew-back 
would allow. The speaker began to feel 
the loss of unspoken sympathy and quick 
responsiveness from his audience. In 
fact, an onlooker would not have imagined 
that the most inspiring theme on which a 
human tongue could utter divine and im- 
mortal thoughts, was the theme to which 
these people were listening. There is a 
dullness unconnected with a want of hear- 
ing in the natural ear. Had the inward 
ear of that people been open on this par- 
ticular morning they might have heard 
sweet and wonderful notes struck, and 
listened to some spiritual chords, such as 
are for the most part alien to our earth; 
for he who spoke was a deeply taught dis- 
ciple in the things that belong to our 
peace, though like St. Paul in presence he 
was base and contemptible among them. 

Were there none who felt a thrill of 
sympathetic love as he pleaded for those 
who had never so much as heard that 
there were any ‘‘good tidings”? Somein- 
deed drank in his words, and saw in each 
dusky, debased idolator, a pearl for whom 
the great Merchantman gave his all—a 
soul that might shine like a star for ever 
and ever; but for the most part this 
church was uneducated in the wonderful 
science of world conversion, unaccom- 
plished in the art of giving, unactuated by 
the knowledge that ‘ giving is worship.” 

The sermon at length ended. The cen- 
tribution plates were passed. Up-to this 
time everything had been much as usual 
in the service, unless, indeed, there was a 
greater degree of apathy than sometimes 
prevails. Still the increasing heat of the 
day, and the matterand the man would 
explain that, but not the phenomena I am 
about to describe. As I said the plates 
were passed. 

Deacon Jones came first to Mr. Blake’s 
pew, one of the wealthy men of the 
church. This gentleman had taken from 
his pocket-Look a two-dollar bill. He laid 
it on the plate, saying to himself as he did 
so, ‘‘I hope this will last one while. It is 
very uncertain where all this money goes 
to; but it will not do for me to let the 
plate pass.” 

What was his surprise, while the 
thought was in his mind, to see the bill, in 
the most mysterious manner, silently leave 
the plate and waft itself back to his pock- 
et-book, still openin his hand. His first 
thought was: ‘‘Well, I am glad to get my 
money again.” His next: ‘‘I wonder if 
anybody saw that?” Glancing around he 
saw no evidence that anybody was regard- 
ing him or his actions. The deacon went 
on as composedly as ever, and Mr. Blake 
felt intensely relieved. Still no bill was 
on the plate. Miss Blake, the eldest 
daughter, next deposited a fifty-cent piece, 
unconsciously thinking: ‘It’s just so 
much gone,” when a sharp rapon the rim 
of her porte-monnaie, and a metallic click 
revealed the half-dollar again in her pos- 
session. With a quick blush, she said, ‘‘I 
will not try it again; somebody might see 
me.” So she quietly slipped it into the 
pages of the hymn-book in her lap. 

Miss Jennie, as youngest, usually, 
brought up the rear in the matter of the 
family giving. Hers was a ten-cent piece. 
She put it in withouta thought, that is, 
without a thought about the money or its 
destination—thoughts enough of acertain 
kind she had; just now they were so con- 
centrated on a certain somebody in the 
choir, that she hardly noticed how quickly 
the little piece was hers again. 

Now it was Mrs. Blake’s turn, and a 
dollar to be sacrificed to the cause lay in 
her hand. ‘‘How often these collections 
docome! There’s our Woman’s Society, 
too, to which I am pledged.” 

‘‘But what is this?” she thought, breath- 
lessly, Deacon Jones has gone by without 
my money; I was sure I put that money 
on the plate. Yet here it is in my hand.” 

As you see, at this rate, the plate was 
not filling very fast. Directly behind the 
Blakes sat Farmer Freeman. He had not 
had a very successful year. This past 
week a mortgage had fallen due, and he 
certainly had reason for feeling pretty 
poor. However, for decency’s sake, he had 
laid hold of a very slippery quarter, and 
had just put it on the plate, when, seeing 
its emptiness, he said to himself: 

“I had two minds about that quarter, 
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and ef I’d a seen that Lawyer Blake didn’t 
give anything, I’'dakep’ it anyway, Ef 
he can’t give, I guess I can’t!” 

While the thought was in his mind, 
back came the furtive quarter, as if in 
answer to his unspoken idea, 

The mysterious connection between the 
inner, half-conscious thoughts and mo- 
tives of these various givers, and the re- 
turn action of the money, I did not imme- 
diately perceive. It was not long, how- 
ever, before some old words seemed to 
revive in my memory. ‘ The Lord loveth 
a cheerful giver.” ‘‘Of every man that 
giveth willingly with his heart ye shall 
take an offering.” 

So far in effect there had been no offer- 
ing. At least the plate was as bare as 
when the deacon began his round. I 
watched with some anxiety to see how he 
would fare as he went on his way. The 
farmer’s wife came next, and she was 
ready. 

** How little it is,” she said, as she laid 
her modest ten-cent piece on the empty 
plate. ‘‘And the first thing there, too. 
But it is my own earning for this very 
Sunday, from that extra egg money. I 
want it to go for Bibles, and to help buy 
some of those ‘ Wonderful Books’ the mis- 
sionary told of. Iam surea Bible will 
comfort the heathen. It does me.” 

The diminutive disk of silver lay smiling 
up atthe deacon, and he was cheered. 

After passing several pews with vary- 
ing results as to the aggregate sum, the 
surprised people feeling a sense of discom- 
fort and embarrassment as their money 
promptly found its way again to their 
pockets, Deacon Jones came to a little 
bowed figure in black—not a blackest 
black, but a black from which time had 
drawn its darkest particles, and left it 
gray and weather-beaten. It was a hand 
in a poor glove that took a quarter out of 
ashabby purse, and when it came out, 
nothing was left, and it was quite possible 
nothing would be there for some time 
after, ‘‘ for she of her want did cast in all 
that she had, even all her living.” 

What was that little halo that seemed 
to hover over that quarter of a dollar as 
it lay in a rest of undisturbed content on 
the not too-well filled plate? The halo 
began to glow and expand into letters of 
light, and I spelled out this sentence, 
‘* For the love of Christ constraineth me.” 

So the deacons passed on down the 
aisles. Astonishment, not unmixed with 
a kind of wholesome fear, similar to that 
experienced by Joseph’s brethren when 
they found their money in their sack’s 
mouth, prevailed. Each individual who 
was so unexpectedly refunded was alone 
aware of it. Others saw but the general- 
ly meager look of the plate. 

Now, on Deacon Smith’s plate is depos- 
ited an envelope by an elderly man, No 
outward sign indicates to the curious how 
much or what it contains. Within is a 
check for $100. The envelope, with its 
generous inclosure, makes no movement 
to return to the kindly faced gentleman. 
When he extended his hand the thought 
flashed into his mind: ‘‘ What a bubble 
on the surface of my unspeakable grati- 
tude is this! How impossible for me to 
pay in the most infinitesimal degree for 
God’s great, free gift to me!” 

And these old words rang in his ear: 


“When I stand with Christ in glory, 
Looking o’er life’s finished story, 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know, 
Not till then, how much I owe!” 


**Yes, 1 am His—body, soul, money, all 
belonging to my faithful Saviour.” ‘“‘Stew- 
ards of the manifold grace of God! He 
calls us. Lord, use this money to thy own 
glory!” 

I could hardly keep both deacons in view 
at once, and I had been watching the one 
nearest me. Now my eye was caught by 
the glitter of a five-dollar gold piece on 
the other side of the church. It had no 
sooner touched the plate, than it rebound- 
ed as by a secret spring to the hand of a 
very fashionably dressed young man, ev- 
idently from the city. He was a young 
and successful broker from New York, 
spending the Sabbath in his native 
town. 

He had not been aware that this was 
Missionary Sunday, and consequently had 
not been expecting to give. 





‘“However,”he said to himself,‘‘I sha’n’t 
feel it. That was a pretty large per cent. 
I made this week.” 

‘‘No,” the money seemed to say in re- 
turning; ‘‘you will not feel it, for I shall 
not go.” 

In one of the last pews were two of 
the brightest, most eager little faces that 
ever watched for a contribution plate, 
and it did seem as if the deacon never 
would get to them! Their pennies almost 
flew into the deacon’s eyes in their indec- 
orous haste to reach the plate. Those 
were well-earned pennies, and more than 
that they were intelligent pennies, for 
the little people had somehow made them 
understand that they were to go far across 
the water, to buy the Book that tells how 
the loving Saviour had taken little chil- 
dren in his arms and blessed them to give 
to little ones who had never heard about 
the wonderful and beautiful things that 
hedid. Ithought then of that word of 
the Apostle: ‘‘ He that giveth, let him do 
it with simplicity.” So, again, the chil- 
dren proved another word, even that of the 
Lord himself, that we must become as 
little children, if we would enter in, even 
to the least act of giving in a way accept- 
able to him. 

It had been a curious scene to meas I 
looked at the mysterious process, safe in 
my own obscurity. I was fairly fasci- 
nated with the desire to see how each par- 
ticular piece of money would deport it- 
self. These were all people I knew well, 
and although it was possible to say pretty 
accurately how each one’s money would 
behave, yet there were some great sur- 
prises tome. And the number of thor- 
oughly surprised people was not limited 
to one! 

It usually went by families I noticed. 
If the father’s and mother’s money came 
back to them, so did the children’s. But 
not always. There was Captain Prescott’s 
family. While the gifts of the other 
members of the family flew back with 
alacrity to them, the money his daughter 
gave remained. Still that was natural. 
She always was different from the others, 
always thoughtful of others, while her 
father—well, my fancy darted back to 
the streets of Jerusalem, and the long- 
robed Pharisee, that I saw standing on 
the corner of the street with his trumpeter 
before him, had exactly Captain Pres- 
cott’s features under his turban. 

‘‘That they may have glory of men.” 
‘*To be seen of men.” ‘‘ No reward.” 

I certainly heard these words, but I do 
not know who could have spoken them. 

At last the collecting were done. The 
final hymn was sung, and the congrega- 
tion dispersed. There was some burn- 
ing pocket-books and some burning 
cheeks, too, but each preserved a religious 
composure and kept his secret to him- 
self. 

But it was so good to get out where the 
air was stirring. 

‘* How close it was in the church this 
morning.” 

‘Intolerable ! And then an agent !” 

But I observed these remarks were made 
only by those who had something on their 
minds, like a secret that was too much 
for them. 

Deacons Smith and Jones usually 
counted the money after service. A 
peculiar look passed between them, as the 
falling off in the sum became evident. 

‘* We shall have to take up another col- 
lection to make our pledges for the year 
good,” said Deacon Smith. 

‘* Or else ask the Lord to make this go 
a good ways,” said Deacon Jones. 

The minister of the morning had come 
down from the pulpit and was standing 
near them. 

‘*T believe the Lord always sorts his 
money at one time or another. Perhaps 
he has sorted this before it came into the 
plates,” said he. 

‘*“What do you mean?” asked Deacon 
Jones. 

‘** Only this. The bare material can never 
buy the spiritual. Gold and silver and 
bills must be transmuted before they 
can be the means of saving souls. 
That which is given without love, 
without heart, without prayer and con- 
secration, without faith, may go to mis- 
sion fields; but could we trace that money 
we should find from it no deep spiritual 





outcgme. Could we trace a dollar of this 
kind we should see its fruitlessness. 

‘There are always two kinds of money 
in a contribution plate, the fruitful und 
the fruitless. I should not wonder if this 
were of the former kind.” 

It could not be possible that the heat of 
the day had overcome me, and I had been 
dreaming. At all events, just then I 
am sure I heard Deacon Smith say, as 
he handed the money to the minister: 

‘*I cannot understand our having so 
small a contribution this morning. There 
was a good congregation, and our June 
collection is generally the largest.” 

Fhe minister’s reply made me feel sure 
that he, as wellas I, had seen the whole 
occurrence, that I had not been dreaming; 
but that we had had the corner of an in- 
visible veil lifted, and had been permitted 
a glimpse at those hidden and obscure 
mysteries of the mind, called ‘‘ springs of 
action,” and had seen their results in 
working. 


He said, as he took the money: ‘ Do 
not give yourself the least trouble on 
that account, Brother Smith. I 


sometimes feel about a small collection 
as Ido about asmall congregation on a 
stormy day, they are the chosen and 
picked ones, and I have pretty good rea- 
son to believe that this money is of the 
thoroughly assorted kind, and is going to 
do a work out of all proportion to its 
size.” 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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SCHOOLS IN DIXIE. 


BY 8. W. POWELL, 


Booms in real estate, mining, manu- 
facturing and railroading, and in indus- 
tries growing out of them, are sure to get 
the lion’s share of attention from most of 
those who are studying the New South. 
But since material resources cannot be 
developed without men, and since the 
great fundamental question as to whether 
this development shall be a blessing or a 
curse depends almost wholly upon the 
kind of men who furnish heads and hands 
for the work, and since schools can be 
and should be a main factor in training 
the right sort of men for any good work, 
I had been ever since the firstcontraband 
schools were opened, intensely interested 
in everything that would throw light upon 
the condition, the progress, and the 
prospects of education in the South. 


Had the schools of the South done 
for that section what those of the 
North had done for her, the wrong 


ideas of the proper relation to each other 
of strong and weak races with which the 
South was, and to a great extent still is, 
saturated, wceuld long before the war 
have been scattered as the sun scatters 
night fog. Sunrise is the best and the 
only remedy for such fog. 

A late opportunity to visit and examine 
the white and colored schools of the South 
in most of the states east of the Mississippi 
was eagerly embraced. Beginning with 
Hampton, the tour embraced the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Richmond, Lynchburg, 
Petersburg, Norfolk, Wilmington, Biddle 
University at Charlotte, N. C., Charleston, 
Savannah, several towns in East and West 
Florida, including Rollins College, De Fu- 
niak and Pensacola; Montgomery, Tuske- 
gee, Anniston, Birmingham, and Tallad- 
ega in Alabama; Atlanta, Nashville, Berea, 
and the Cumberland mountain work under 
Rev. Mr. Myers. Seventy-two schools of 
all sorts, public and private, were visited. 
From the beginning to the end of the 
journey the importance of the prob- 
lems connected with education in the 
South, ineluding, of course, religious 
training in schools, kept growing upon 
me, so that they seemed to underlie every 
other problem; and the recent atro- 
cious threat of Georgia’s infamous 
chain-gang for the crime of putting 
the children of white teachers into 
the colored classes taught by them, has 
stirred me to the very roots, so that it is 
hard to fix my mind on anything else. 
This must serve as apology for offering 
the following notes of the trip to the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT. 

There are three leading ideas on which 
schools supported by Northern benevo- 
lence are working; 





First. Those which, like Hampton, 
try to be as complete as possible 
on the industrial side, and on the scho- 
lastic side to give nothing more than 
enough to qualify for teaching country 
schools. The main thing is to teach the 
colored people that manual labor is fit 
business for cultivated people—a compara- 
tively new idea in the South—to train 
them to earn and save money; preserve 
health and morality; to show them what 
a Christain home should be, and to awaken 
the hope and determination to secure such 
homes and to help others to do the same. 

Second. At the other extreme are insti- 
tutions whose managers make moral and 
mental training the main thing, and dep- 
recate the expenditure of funds given 
by Christian benevolence upon the rela- 
tively costly equipment for industrial 
education. These people say, ‘‘The Negro 
has been taught to work these two hun- 
dred years; what is most needed now is 
to arouse and train his mind and con- 
science, Besides, as he does not welcome 
white leadership, especially in matters of 
religion, we must raise up leaders of his 
own color who will be able to organize, 
guide and restrain those of less capacity 
who fill less prominent positions. 

Third. Between these extremes are edu- 
cators who believe that both functions can 
be combined with advantage in the same 
school. The few capable ones who have 
grit, and will persist till they finish ex- 
tended and thorough courses in physical 
science, language and mathematics, can 
and should be furnished facilities for such 
work alongside of a host of those who will 
never go beyond common-school,or at most 
normal studies. Their presence and ex- 
ample gives tone to the whole institution. 
Industrial training can be given during 
the whole of either the longer or the 
shorter courses. One or two hours a day 
of rightly directed labor, they think, will 
do wonders in a few years to qualify 
young people to manage farms or to carry 
on any mechanical business. 

Hampton, with its definite and limited 
aim and its efficient organization, is doing 
agreat work for Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. Seventy-five per cent. of its nearly 
600 graduates make teaching a life work, 
and over 500 others who left before gradu- 
ation are engaged in schools. Supply can- 
not possibly keep pace with demand for 
teachers from this school. Its policy has 
the advantage of conciliating Southern 
prejudice, and this may be an entering 
wedge for much beyond. There is no such 
active propagandism against the color line 
as is maintained in many schools; e. g., 
teachers do not eat at the same tables or 
even in the same room with the students. 
General Armstrong,however,does not hesi- 
tate to define his position on occasion. He 
often brings colored men of note to his 
own table in the teachers’ dining-room. 

On the train from Norfolk to Richmond, 
I was much amused at the earnest efforts 
of a middle-aged man to persuade two 
young men not to goup tosee the new 
Governor inaugurated. He was very sure 
that the ‘‘Mahone radicals” would never 
allow the ceremony to be performed with- 
out bloodshed. No schools were in session 
in the city, as it was a holiday. Many infe- 
rior looking men,much the worse for liquor, 
were pointed out to meas members of the 
incoming legislature. A ‘‘drummer,” who 
said he traveled all over the state, told me 
that many country store-keepers, who 
have almost every one in the neighborhoods 
upon their books, run for the legislature, 
and have almost a walk-over, since no one 
likes to offend them by voting or running 
against them, as it might lead to incon- 
venient restriction of credit. He called 
such men ‘‘Ledger members.” The Y. M. 
C. A. was planning a new building to 
cost $30,000, for which it had nearly all 
the funds in hand. It is active in rail- 
road mission work. 

After securing some helpful documents 
at the office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, a visit to Charlottesville, 
the seat of the University of Virginia, 
came next. This institution set the stand- 
ard in educational matters before the war, 
for the South, and, to a great extent, does 
soyet. Thirty-five Southern institutions 


copy part or the whole of its elective sys. 
tem, which, with some unique features, 
seems to have several marked advantages 
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A degree is not a vague, indefinite mat- 
ter, as it is charged that those of Harvard 
are becoming. Each branch, or class of 
studies, as, e.g., Mathematics,constitutes a 
** School,” in each of which there are two 
annual examinations. The first of these 
comes near the middle of the year and 
covers the ground gone over in that year. 
The examinations are in writing, and each 
has a numerical value assigned it. If at 
any examination one’s answers amount 
in “ value” to three-fourths of the aggre- 
gate value, he receivesa ‘ Distinction.” 
Whoever passes examination on either 
Anglo-Saxon, early English, modern Eng- 
lish, rhetoric and English literature, gen- 
eral history, political economy, and 
science of society, logic, philosophy, ju- 
nior and intermediate mathematics (in- 
cluding plane and spherical trigonometry, 
with applications, analytical geometry of 
two dimensions, and the elements of the 
theory of equations), junior physics, agri- 
cultural chemistry, mineralogy, geology, 
botany, physiology, pharmacy, Roman 
jurisprudence, constitutional and inter- 
national law, receives a ‘‘Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency ” as to that special subject. ‘‘ Di- 
plomas of Graduation ” are given to those 
who have passed examinations in all the 
studies in any of the nineteen ‘‘ Schools,” 
such as Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
modern languages, etc. Fora ‘‘degree” one 
must graduate in certain specified Schools, 
and get ‘‘Proficiency” and ‘‘Distinction” 
in certain others. There are eight aca- 
demic and five professional ‘‘Titled De- 
grees.” The Academic can write ‘“‘ Univ. 
Va.” after their B.A. or M.A. Master of 
Arts is considered the highest honor the 
university can bestow. It does not fol- 
low B.A. in course, but requires diplomas 
in the ‘“‘Schools” of Latin, Greek, French 
and German, moral philosophy, pure 
mathematics, and general chemistry. No 
honorary degrees are given to any one. 
Ifone does not choose to take—or pre- 
fers to defer—his degree, he can pursue 
the studies in any of the ‘‘ schools” and 


take his “Distinction,” ‘‘Cerficate of 
Proficiency,” or ‘‘ Diploma of Gradu- 
ation” in those ‘‘Schools.” With 


these he can perhaps secure a position as 
tutor of those branches at some other in- 
stitution of lower grade, and, when his 
finances warrant, he can come back and 
finish the required work in the remaining 
‘Schools’ requisite for the’degree he desires 

The work is quite definite, and exami- 
nations for even ‘‘Certificates of Proficien- 
cy ” are said to be very strict. The school 
suffers from the poverty of many of the 
students, from the lack of good fitting 
schools — McCabe’s, at Petersburg, and 
Bingham’s, in North Carolina, are the 
best—and perhaps from the conservatism 
of the management. There are few young 
men in the faculty. A high standard of 
honor is kept up, and is much relied upon 
in maintaining discipline. At the end of 
every examination paper each student is 
required to state on the honor of a gentle- 
man that he has not given or received 
help during the examinations. The moral 
tone in other respects is far from puritan- 
ical, however, although a quite definite re- 
ligious atmosphere prevails. The Y. M. C. 
A. is active and fairly successful. As 
the University belongs to the state the 
chaplain is taken in turn from several dif- 
ferent denominations, the present incum- 
bent, Dr. Taylor, for several years a mis- 
sionary in Italy, isa Baptist. A scholar- 
ly Northern man, who has taught many 
years in the South, told me that when he 
met a graduate of this institution, he gen- 
erally could count on finding him a man 
of exact knowledge and opposed to all 
shams. There is one very curious thing; 
during the school year the lessons go on 
every day in the week except Sunday, and 
no holidays are taken except Christmas; 
not even New Year’s Day. 

At Petersburg is the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School for Negroes named after Bish- 
op Payne, a devoted missionary in Liberia, 
whose aged widow I found a tireless work- 
er in a Parochial School not far from the 
Divinity School. The latter aims to do 
for colored ministers somewhat such a 
work as Hampton does for teachers. 

At Petersburg, also, is the famous Mc- 
Cabe fitting school for boys, and the ill- 
famed Colored Normal. The former, 
aside from the merciless thoroughness of 





its classical drill, is noted for the extent 
to which it cultivates the sentiment of 
honor among the boys. Deceit is the un- 
pardonable sin. The buildings of the lat- 
ter are a monument to the incapacity of 
the average colored politician to expend 
money wisely and honestly. What Pro- 
fessor Langston will do with it, time will 
show. He has undoubted capacity, but 
whether it lies in the direction of admin- 
istrative work remains to be seen. It was 
hoped that Professor Montgomery, Super- 
intendent of Colored Schools in Washing- 
ton, D. C., would accept the position. I 
heard a level-headed and educated col- 
ored man say that it was a great pity that 
the expenditure of the building-fund, 
voted by the Mahone legislature, and—at 
least for a time—the instruction was not 
put in charge of a competent white man. 

A gentleman, whose judgment on such 
matters I should value, told me that the 
white public schools of Petersburg were 
about the best in the state. A few years 
since the Peabody colored school had 
white teachers fully the equals of those in 
the white schools, but they were all dis- 
placed by the Mahone politicians, and col- 
ored teachers put in their place—of course, 
to catch Negro votes. A very intelligent 
colored man told me the change had been 
wholly bad for the school, and for the col- 
ored people. 

At Farmville, Dr. Ruffner, who in his 
twelve years as State Superintendent, did 
so much for the common schools of the 
state and of the South, is building up a 
girls’ normal school (white) that is sure to 
make itsmark. He has secured the ablest 
lady teachers that he could get, by paying 
$1,200 and expenses for his assistant princi- 
pal; $800 and board to four others; $800 
without board to one; $600 with board to 
one. 

In Norfolk is a college for young ladies, 
which is considered one of the best in the 
South. It has the peculiar feature of be- 
ginning the study of French and German 
in the primary department, and continu- 
ing them six or seven years. It confers 
the degrees of B.A. and M.A. Its alumnz 
have an association which supports from 
three to five poor girls preparing for teach- 
ing. Many ladies from the best families 
have engaged in teaching since the war, 
and some of them do very good work. The 
principals of the public schools are called 
Rectors, and receive $1,200 a year. Ladies 
receive from $50 to $75 a month. The 
buildings for the colored schools are not 
so good as those for the white, and are 
badly crowded. The United Presbyte- 
rians support a colored school with be- 
tween 700 and 800 pupils. Its buildings 
and equipments are very good. 

I heard a story which, as it was told 
me by a responsible person, I will give. 
At a white school for boys in Norfolk a lady 
from one of the first families had taken 
for a few days the place of a teacher 
temporarily absent. After recess one 
afternoon the boys all brought in clubs, 
and she asked them why they had done 
so. One of them answered: ‘ There’s a 
nigger in this school and we're going to 
kilihim.” She looked around in sur- 
prise, having noticed no signs of colored 
blood in any of them. Presently one who 
looked as white as any boy there, ran to 
her for protection. It was with great 
difficulty that she kept the boys off him, 
and finally had to dismiss school and go 
with him to his home. It seemed that 
the secret had leaked out during recess. 

Going South from Norfolk, toward Wel- 
don, I stopped at Franklin, Va., in order to 
see a typical black county. A cold drive 
of twelve miles—one of the blizzards was 
just beginning—took me to Jerusalem 
C. H., the county seat, and on the way I 
had a chance to see what almost exclu- 
sively black settlements were like. The 
country would not look so dreary in 
summer, but nothing could make a region 
so nearly destitute of anything fit to 
be called a home for a human being 
other than saddening, and yet it is no 
worse—in fact it is much better—than 
thousands and thousands of square miles 
of the cotton states. In Franklin the 
colored public school is away out in 
the woods. Theteacher, a Hampton grad- 
uate, had her work well in hand, consider- 
ing the crowded room, the wretched black- 
board, and a door which was split—the 





director ‘‘ was too busy to have it fixed”— 
and had to be propped up with a stick to 
keep it together. The blizzard had begun 
to show its teeth, and when that door 
blew apart, as it did every few minutes, 
there was ventilation by wholesale. The 
small scholars had seats without desks, 
and it was very odd and at the same 
time pathetic to see them when they 
wanted to write or draw, turn round and 
kneel infront of their benches, rest their 
slateson them, and work away at these ex- 
temporized desks. The teacher and her 
mother supported themselves when there 
was no school by keeping a little millinery 
and fancy store, in the rear of which was 
a cosy sitting room and living rooms. 
They owned their home, were laying up 
money, and their white neighbors spoke 
highly of them and of the school. 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 
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ANOTHER UNION SUGGESTED. 
BY THOMAS MAITLAND. 








THE recent movements looking toward 
the union of several different Churches, 
which have not yet proved successful, 
have led to the remark that this is not a 
good year for organic union. These 
efforts toward union, however, will not be 
fruitless. They plainly indicate a wide- 
spread tendency toward closer relations 
among all the evangelical denominations 
of the country. 

Though a practical basis of union has 
not been found, so far as the Churches are 
concerned that have been considering it, 
the forces are evidently being put in mo- 
tion for a closer and more hearty co-oper- 
ation of all believers in Christ in extend- 
ing his kingdom in the earth. Whether 
more is reached in the new future or not, 
this much is abundantly assured. 

But may it not be, even if the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterians, the United 
and Reformed Presbyterians, the Presby- 
terians and the Reformed Dutch Church, 
the Free Baptists and the Christians, the 
Cumberland Presbyterians and the Metho- 
dist Protestants, cannot now agree upon 
a basis of organic union, that there are 
other Churches that would do well to con- 
sider the question of union at this time? 
For example, the Cumberland Presbyteri- 
ans and the United Brethren in Christ. I 
simply drop the suggestion giving a few 
reasons for the union of these two vigorous 
and growing Churches. 

The growth of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church has been very marked 
and gratifying for nearly a score of years 
past. In all the departments of the 
Church’s work there has been a healthy 
advance, and the strength and efficiency 
of the different Church Boards have been 
greatly augmented. The same is also 
true of the United Brethren Church. Its 
present membership is 185,103, which 
shows a net gain of 11,838 last year. The 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church has a 
membership of 138,564, with a gain the 
past year of 8,653. 

In spirit these Churches are very much 
alike. They emphasize the same experi- 
mental and practical features of religion. 
Both are fundamentally missionary and 
evangelistic in their methods and work. 
Their growth is due alike to earnest 
revival efforts. For their accretions they 
depend upon their conversions. In a very 
eminent sense both are revival Churches. 

In church polity they are chiefly unlike, 
yet the differences are not so great but 
that by mutual concessions a basis of 
union might easily be reached. The mod- 
ified itinerant plan of the United Breth- 
ren would yield sufficiently to meet the 
presbyterial form of polity on common 
ground. 

There is a very strong and practical rea- 
son for the union of these denominations 
in the fact that they do not now, to any 
great degree, occupy the same territory. 
The Cumberland Presbyterians are chiefly 
confined to the Southern and Western por- 
tions of our country, while the field occu- 
pied by the United Brethren is almost 
wholly confined to the Northern and 
Northwestern states and territories. If 
they could be united they would just com- 
plement each other. 

The Cumberland Presbyterians suffer 
heavy losses every year by the removal of 
their people to the North and Northwest, 





beyond the boundaries of their own 
churches. They have lately discussed the 
question of their losses in the North with 
much seriousness. And at their late Gen- 
eral Assembly they took steps looking to- 
ward earnest evangelistic work in the 
states north, where they have scattered 
members and few churches. 

On the other hand, the United Brethren 
suffer large losses by the emigration of 
their people to the territory occupied by 
the Cumberland Presbyterians. They can- 
not go after them, and so they are largely 
lost to the Church. It is easy to see, 
therefore, how a union of the Churches 
might be of very great advantage in the 
permanent upbuilding and enlargement 
of the kingdom of God among men. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian, organ of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
published at Nashville, Tenn., recently 
contained a vigorous, hopeful editorial 
under the caption, ‘‘ Forward,” The open- 
ing paragraph of the article, referring no 
doubt to the recent efforts at union with 
the Methodist Protestants, is as follows: 

“The honor and success of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church do not depend 
on its getting itself organically joined to 
some other Church, but on the faithful do- 
ing of its appointed work. Wedo not la- 
bor for honors, or for what many esteem 
success. We are not to be too eager to build 
up a great denomination, or to get recog- 
nized in the highest Circles of ecclesiastical 
society. Tosave the lost, to build up our 
members in the graces of the divine life, to 
preserve and publish the true doctrine, to 
do as much for the world and the Master as 
possible—this is our God-given mission. 
Let us do our work, and not swerve to the ‘ 
right or the left for the sake of getting rec- 
ognized, or of acquiring numbers or a 
name.”’ 

This weil expresses the spirit and ambi- 
tion of the United Brethren in Christ, so 
far as the present writer is aware, and he 
is in a position to know something about 
it. 

Why, then, cannot these two Churches, 
with kindred spirit, high aims, having a 
providential origin and mission, unite, 
and make one strong, progressive Church, 
thoroughly faithful and consecrated ? 

Would not such a union greatly en- 
hance their strength and usefulness, and 
so glorify Him who is the Head of the 
Church of the living God? 

A free expression of opinion on this sub- 
ject from representative ministers and 
laymen would serve to indicate whether 
such a union as that proposed would be 
welcomed by either or both of the bodies 
named. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 








I THINK it has been pretty clear, even 
before our present Home _ Secretary’s 
fiasco, that we have too many lawyers in 
political life. It is not uncharitable to 
suppose that the majority of the members 
of the legal profession who seek the suf- 
frages of the electors are not actuated by 
mere patriotism; they want office and 
many of them get it. Unhappily, foren- 
sic talents, however great, do not neces- 
sarily involve a knowledge of the world, 
but only a knowledge of the very limited 
portion of it included in the witness box, 
the jury box, and the barrister’s bench. 
A lawyer’s view of life is almost always 
cynical. It is the view of the clubs with 
an element of fraud added. They look 
upon their fellow-creatures with suspicion- 
and regard all sentiment with contempt. 
To Mr. Matthews, judging from his con- 
duct during the Cass controversy, it seems 
incredible that an act of injustice perpe- 
trated upon a young person of the lower 
classes could arouse an outburst of popu- 
lar feeling; much less could he be made to 
understand that as compared with some 
political event of importance, but far 
away, such as the proposed convention at 
Constantinople, for example—this little 
matter at home was of infinitely greater 
interest. In no other country but Eng- 
land (with the exception perhaps of 
America) could a ministry, it is true, be 
overthrown on account of the behavior of 
a policeman to a milliner’s assistant; but 
that is a national peculiarity which Eng- 
lishmen are rather proud of. Mr. Mat 
thews is a lawyer first and an Englishman 
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afterward, and has been foolish enough to 
imagine that the cynicism which is proper 
enough to a bar mess, or the smoking- 
room of a club, would be agreeable to the 
House of Commons. It is quite possible 
that some other complexion may be put 
upon the case by inquiry, but by no means 
will he be able to wash his hands of it. 
The letter of the busy ‘“‘ B.” in the Times, 
defending him, only proves that it is the 
lawyer element in the man that has led 
him astray. Lord Bramwell is as wrong 
ashe is, A lawyer never sees justice ina 
matter,but only law, which is often a very 
different thing. 

What a strange, weird narration is the 
story of the Malay on board ship done to 
death by the captain and crew, but with 
the funeral service read over him at last, 
and all the details of his murder—for no 
less a crime has a British jury found it to 
be—entered in the log-book with dutiful 
precision. The judge appears to have 
thought the act unintelligible; but there is 
no doubt that the whole crew were seized 
with panic, which has more than once 
demoralized the bravest of our regiments. 
Even a little common sense would have 
taught them other ways of securing the 
public enemy than that of shooting him 
through the head; but there was not a 
halfpenny worth of that commodity 
among them. On the other hand, it must 
have been unpleasant to know that a gen- 
tleman whose daily remark was: ‘‘ Some 
one shall die, and then I shall die,” was 
lurking in their coal-bunker, with a box 
of lucifers and a big knife, and to feel 
that he was only giving their ship the 
alternative of being scuttled or being set 
Qu fire. Moreover, they knew enough of 
Malays to understand that, in ‘*‘ running 
amuck” (so far as his limited opportuni- 
ties permitted), he was fitting himself for 
Paradise. 

The Czar is also the head of the Rus- 
sian Church; and, by the last accounts, he 
is going to take advantage of his position. 
His financial advisers have suggested that 
in the churches and convents of holy 
Russia there are a good many valuable 
jewels that are not used for daily ritual, 
and that it would be a good stroke of 
business to borrow, or, ‘‘ what the wise do 
call convey,” them for the benefit of the 
state, in return for three per cent. bonds. 
The general civilization of Russia has of 
late been likened to that of England dur- 
ing the reign of our Eighth Henry, and 
this is pushing the parallel still further. I 
wonder whether the priests will do as 
‘* Papa” bids them, or make a struggle. 
One can hardly fancy a Russian bishop 
making the sort of reply that the English 
ecclesiastic made to James II. ‘* My Lord 
of Rochester (was it Rochester?) says you 
are the breath of his nostrils, and it is, 
therefore, only right that you should take 
his money; but, for my part, I don’t re- 
member ever saying anything of the 
kind.” 

It must be disagreeable to have a very 
common name; but a comparatively un- 
common one, if another man has got the 
same, may be even more unpleasant, for 
when a mistake does occur it is more dif- 
ficult to convince people of the error. 
One Patrick Manning, for example, has 
been summoned for maintaining a wife 
whom he never saw or heard of. ‘I 
suppose,” said the magistrate, coolly, 
‘*there must be two Patrick Mannings.” 
‘IT don’t know, about that,” murmured 
the poor man; ‘‘ but it is not a nice thing 
for me. It’s upset the missus altogether, 
and scandalized me with all the neigh- 
bors.” ‘* But it will be all right when you 
go back and explain.” ‘Begorra, but it’s 
plain you don’t know Mrs. Patrick Man- 
ning,” was the plaintiff and defendant’s 
rejoinder; “‘ it is not pleasant to be told to 
go to your other wife at Woolwich.” 

Mr. Francis Galton, as the champion of 
heredity, has made a good many people, 
if not happy, at all events better satisfied 
with themselves than they had reason to 
expect. He has donehis best to persuade 
folks that their stupidity, their fondness 
for drink, and their idlenessare, after all, 
very excusable, because their parents, or 
one of them, were stupid, drunken or idle, 
before them. A beiter excuse for folding 
one’s hands and ceasing to “‘ better one’s 
self” in any sense, was never made by 
any philosopher, and it is no wonder that 





he is popular. He has now, however, gone 
a little further in his social researches, and, 
so far as popularity is concerned, will 
probably fare worse. He has come to the 
conclusion that not only half the unhap- 
piness of English households is caused by 
ill-temper (in whichI cordially agree with 
him), but that fifty-two per cent. of adult 
Englishmen, and forty-five per cent. of 
the other sex are ineradicably ill-tempered. 
They may be improved,but they can never 
be cured, because they have inherited their 
unamiable dispositions. This seems to me‘‘a 
very large order.” His views are founded 
upon personal inquiries made from two 
thousand people, who have reported to him 
of their various friends that they have no 
less than forty-six evil attributes alphabeti- 
caliy arranged, from ‘‘acrimonious” down 
to ‘‘ vindictive.” The wealth of descrip- 
tive epithet lavished on what is called 
“temper” is indeed most remarkable. 
There seem almost as many names 
for it—and all bad names as for 
money. When Mr. Galton says ‘ friends” 
he must use it in rather a restricted sense; 
and I have a suspicion that he must mean 
‘*relatives,” for no one would select as 
their ‘ friends” persons endowed with 
such disagreeable natures, while one’s rel- 
atives are selected for one. In any case, 
however, the ratio of fifty-two ill-tem- 
pered men to forty-eight good-tempered 
appears to be grossly exaggerated. My 
experience is that the unhappiness in 
families is caused by the ill-temper of one, 
or of two at most, and that the rest are 
easy enough to get on with. I am not a 
theorist, but the study of mankind is my 
business and I claim some weight for my 
opinion in this matter. If Mr. Galton is 
right the domestic lookout is gloomy in- 
deed. If more than fifty per cent. of a 
family are short tempered, or sulky, the 
minority must necessarily have a bad 
time; but if, as I believe, the percentage 
is only twenty per cent. at most, the 
others ought to be able to do something. 
As matters stand, Domineering Dick and 
Sulky Sue,are too often permitted to have 
their own way ** for the sake of peace and 
quietness”; they make a desert and call it 
peace. Butif the great truth that concil- 
iation is thrown away upon such persons 
was once understood their sway would be 
short lived. Of course, there must be a 
row; perhaps, but not necessarily, more 
than one row; there will bea great deal 
of bad language—there may even be some 
furniture broken, but ‘the end of it—ea- 
perto crede—will be satisfactory. It may 
be quite possible that Dick and Sue have 
inherited their beastly tempers from their 
grandfather and grandmother, but let 
the rest of the family make it distinctly 
understood that they won't stand it, how- 
ever ithas come about. Politeness we 
are told costs nothing; but in these cases 
it costs a great dealand is quite out of 
place. Ifthe worst comes to the worst 
there is always the policeman; there may 
be ‘‘one vacant chair” for six months, 
but how much better will his room be 
than his company. 

An essay upon out of the way and ex- 
ceptional periodicals which advocate ex- 
tinct or fanciful theories would be inter- 
esting reading. They are more numerous 
than would be easily credited, and one 
would suppose must cost their proprietors 
no small sum of money. There is, or was, 
for example, an organ published weekly, 
to demonstrate that the world is as flat as 
a pancake, and all the dogmas founded on 
the idea that it was round were moon- 
shine. Another is devoted to showing 
that the popular notion of dates is wrong, 
and that we are not in 1887 of the Chris- 
tian era, but in a quite different epoch. 
Political tenets are not quite so various as 
theological cults, but some of them are 
queer enough, and have their advocates 
in the weekly or monthly press. Social- 
istic papers of the wildest sort are com- 
mon enough, but it is rather amusing to 
come upon a periodical so very much 
“*the other way on” as the one which 
now lies before me. It is called The Ab- 
solutist, and defines itself as ‘‘ A Quar- 
terly Journal of Absolute Reform and 
Anti-Democratism.” This is novel and 
refreshing; the contents are indeed any- 
thing but original, being mainly extracts 
from Carlyle, but as an attempt to put 
the clock back the notion is humorous 





and praiseworthy. There was once 3 
newspaper called, I think, The Imperialist, 
published in America, which advocated 
the monarchical principle for a year or 
two; but it was not a financial success. 
Let us hope that The Absolutist will last 
longer; it certainly goes much further. 
One of its correspondents hails its appear- 
ance as harmonizing almost entirely with 
his views, and takes the opportunity of 
suggesting that “the arguments which 
are employed to sustain the chimera of 
Representative Government will scarcely 
stand the test of recent events.” The 
editor himself has, one is glad to see, the 
courage of his opinions. Upon the cir- 
cumstance so audaciously commented 
upon by the Radical press, that the Queen 
disappointed her loyal subjects on a cer- 
tain occasion by going from and return- 
ing to Buckingham Palace by unfre- 
quented routes, and also on her insisting 
on seeing the American Exhibition all 
by herself, we have the following com- 
ment: 

“What sensible Queen would not have 
done as Victoria did, and escape by what 
backways she might such a hubbub and 
racketing? Her Majesty will not be blamed 
by intelligent persons, either, for sweeping 
all these pestilential make-believes (of news- 
paper-made loyalty) out of the American or 
any other exhibition before she enters it. 
There is no reason why a king or queen 
must needs submit to the caterwauling of a 
rabble like that outside Grosvenor Gate. 
Who wonders (sic) the Queen, with her 
really human excellencies, prefers the quie- 
tude of her Scotland, where she can be free 
from the vociferous babblement that surges 
up to the very gates of her London palace, 
and expresses itself in these absurd news- 
papers! Long live Queen Victoria!’ 

Surely there should be a Jubilee decora- 
tion of some sort for such an apologist as 
this! 

I should like to see The Absolutist upon 
the gentleman called by his friends ‘‘ the 
emotional member for mid-Cork,” Dr. 
Tanner. He is said to be of a naturally 
amiable disposition, and to admit, in his 
unemotional moments, that ‘‘ swearing is 
a bad habit.” What amused me in 
the matter of his late peccadillo, was the 
by-play of it. His accuser relied on a 
member of the House as one of his wit- 
nesses, who chanced to be a family con- 
nection; and ‘*‘my honorable relative” 
threw him over with great completeness. 
It was evident that there had been a cool- 
ness between them—no doubt resulting 
from their relationship; and ‘it was 
pretty,” as ‘‘ Pepys’s Diary” has it, to see 
the opportunity taken advantage of for 
paying out an old score. 

I wonder, by the by, that the advocates 
of female representatives in Parliament 
do not ‘‘ go for” the emotional member; 
for it is evident that when he favors the 
House with his eloquence, ladies will have 
to withdraw. 
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WHEN art concernsitself with portraiture, 
the subject, the theme, is more important to 
us, is more intimately bound up in the in- 
terest we take in the result as art, than in 
any other case. A beautiful portrait of an 
undistinguished or an unidentified man 
may, of course, be a treasure so priceless 
that we can hardly realize its value could 
be any greater. What do we care, we say to 
ourselves, as lovers of art, that Velasquez 
portrayed a third-rate king, or Rembrandt 
a man whose very name is forgotten, and 
whose nickname of “ The Gilder’ tells us 
less than nothing? But as men we do care, 
at least to the extent of feeling a treble in- 
terest in any fine portrait which has one of 
mankind's heroes as its theme. Suppose 
Velasquez had painted Cromwell as beauti- 
fully as ‘“‘ The Gilder’? Or suppose we had 
from the hand of Phidias a statue of Peri- 
cles? 

Conversely, a portrait which is unsuccess- 
ful as a work of art, is trebly distressing if 
the artist has attempted to show us a man 
whose memory is dear to a nation. Let the 
inefficient artist, we say, fail, it he will, 
with his personal friends, or with those 
whose aspect is of interest only to their per- 





sonal friends. But let him keep his hands 
off our saints and heroes, in the conscious- 
ness that he who is not distinctly honored 
by a portrait is dishonored; he who is not 
clearly and adequately portrayed is traves- 
tied and caricatured. 

Such thoughts have come to all of us very 
often, I think, when we have studied the 
various statues in which an attempt has 
been made to honor Lincoln, No task could 
be more difficult for the sculptor, none 
could be more important in its outcome to 
the public, and none has more generally 
had as its outcome a statue which we resent 
as wholly inexpressive of Lincoln’s charac- 
ter, and deplore as a satire on the very name 
of art. 

At last. however, we have a statue of Lin- 
coln at which we may look with infinite 
pleasure and pride. When this is said, it is 
hardly necessary to add that it is successful 
both as a rendering of character and as a 
work of sculpture considered for its external 
qualities; there was never acase in which 
the one success more certainly implied the 
other. We can fancy astatue of some Greek 
hero being beautiful as a rendering of form 
even though it should not fully convey to 
our eyes the potency of the soul of the man. 
But a portrait of Lincoln could be made at- 
tractive to the eye only by an artist who 
could inspire the tall, gaunt form, the rug- 
ged, seamed, th. ught-burdened face, and 
the ugly, bald attire with an idea commen- 
surate with our idea of the sou] of the man— 
who could make them the interpreters of 
the character they expressed in life and also 
of the influence that character exerted upon 
the times which had developed it. This 
Mr. St. Gaudens has done in the Lincoln 
monument, which is shortly to be unveiled 
in Chicago. And there could be no more 
interesting or instructive study than a 
study of the ways and means by which he 
has accomplished it. 

The monument will stand on a slight but 
extended elevation near the entrance of Lin- 
coln Park. As should always be the case 
when anything more than a mere figure is 
attempted, the sculptor called in an archi- 
tect to assist him. Mr. Stanford White 
should have half the credit not of the in- 
trinsic excellence of the portrait of Lincoln, 
but of the success of the monument as a 
whole, and through this of the right effec- 
tiveness of the portrait itself. Four steps, 
not high but very wide and deep—stages of 
ascent rather than steps—lead up to a great 
oblong platform sixty feet in length by 
thirty in depth. In the center of this piat- 
form stands a stone pedestal bearing the 
bronze statue which is eleven and a half feet 
high. The pedestal has the word “‘ Libera- 
tor” in plain letters upon its principal face, 
and a simple decoration formed of stars in 
low relief (as many in number as were the 
states which elected Lincoln) and, just above 
the plinth, a band of ivy-leaves and another 
formed by those Roman symbols of power 
which have preserved their significance 
through somany ages. Around the plat- 
form on three sides and a portion of the 
front runs a seat, curving round and ending 
at the sides of the steps in two great bronze 
balls adjoining which are ornamental mo- 
tives composed of eagles’ wings in low re- 
lief. On the inside of the back of the seat is 
the name Abraham Lincoln in large letters 
with the dates of his birth and death. And 
on the outside, where it curves so that these 
words too may be read from the front, are 
two citations from his own mouth—on 
the one hand: ‘“‘ With malice toward none, 
with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to know the right, 
let us strive on’’; and on the other: ‘‘ Let us 
have faith that Right makes Might, and in 
that faith let us to the end dare to do our 
duty as we understand it.”” These words 
were chosen with a keen and true sympathy 
for what was most representative, most in- 
dividual in Lincoln, as well as for what 
might best impress the lesson of his life 
upon after generations. But I need hardly 
say it was a rare opportunity which offered 
them for the artist’s use. Not often have 
such sentiments been characteristic even ofa 
man whom the world calls great; and not 
often hasa man great in other ways had 
Lincoln’s consummate gift of utterance— 
had the power to express his sentiments so 
concisely, incisively and melodiously that 
when we read his phrases on a monumental 
work of art we feel as though a poet’s lips 
had dictated them for this special purpose 
to the artist. 

The architectural composition, as will be 
seen, is very simple alike in conception and 
in decoration. But its simplicity is that of 
a true conception and has great dignity; 
and the decoration tells all that need be 
told and symbolically expresses quite 
enough. The major part of the task of ex- 
pression is rightly left to the monument 
proper. 

When I say that this monument is com 
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posed of a standing figure and of a chair 
from which it has just risen, but with which 
it is not in actual contact, it may hardly be 
guessed how much evidence of onginality 
the words convey. One can hardly believe 
until memory has passed all the commemo- 
rative figures of ancient and modern times 
in review, that such a composition is an ab- 
solute novelty in sculpture. In painted 
portraits we have had it before, but in 
sculpture never as far as I (and those whose 
knowledge is much wider than mine) have 
been able to recollect. I do not emphasize 
this fact of novelty, however, for its own 
sake as such. It isdesirable that a work of 
art should be new—not hackneyed, not imi- 
tative, not a copy; but itis only the novice 
in the study of art who confounds the new 
with the novel or who prizes the novel as 
such, without examining into its intrinsic 
titles to admiration. The more experienced 
observer goes rather to the other extreme. 
He distrusts a novelty as such, knowing 
how many great minds for how many ages 
have struggled with the problems of art, 
how one has passed on its experieace to an- 
other, and how apt are the greatest 
to build their own new _ results 
upon the basis of some _ brother’s 
effort. He paraphrases Solomon’s words to 
mean that in art it is extremely unlikely 
there should be anything under the sun at 
once new—in the sense of novel—and good. 
But of course he is open to conviction, and 
when he recognizes a novelty, and finds that 
it is good,, his interest and admiration are 
indefinitely increased. But in explaining 
its genesis he will teach the novice another 
important lesson. He will show that it is 
good because it was necessary; thatthe artist 
has produced a novel result because having 
to deal with a problem of a given nature, he 
set himself to work—not to seek for novelty, 
but to seek how he might best solve this 
problem. Only in this way can novelty 
and excellence meet together; the mere 
search for novelty as such can result in 
nothing better than eccentricity, in nothing 
more valuable than the quality of exciting 
curiosity and stimulating the interest of 
those who are so dull or so ignorant that 
their interest is no proof of solid worth in 
that which has inspiredit. It was the desire 
to show us not only the true Lincoln but 
the whole Lincoln which inspired Mr, St, 
Gaudens’s conception—the desire to typify 
him in his correlated capacities as leader 
and executive, in that dual activity which 
was the characteristic fact of his career, and, 
no less. the characteristic note of his indi- 
vidual endowment. As the leader, the in- 
spirer of the people, as the orator, the inno- 
vator, the man of action in general, it was 
essential that he should be represented in a 
standing posture. But the presence of the 
chair was equally essential if we were to re- 
member that he was alsoa thinker, a stu- 
dent, a philosopher, and the executive of 
his people’s wishes and commands, 

When I say “ essential,’’ however, I do not 
mean that I knew or that any one knew be- 
fore Mr. St. Gaudens proved the fact that 
this was the way in which Lincoln might 
best be represented. It is only the artist 
who can see in advance what are the right 
methods of interpretation to be used in the 
given case. Itis this power which makes 
him an artist, a creator; and we gauge the 
height of his talent by the degree in which 
he can impose his interpretation upon our 
artistic conscience. If he isa clever artist 
we are persuaded to say: This was a good 
way of accomplishing the task. If heis a 
great one we are forced tosay: This was 
the best way, the one way, of accomplishing 
it—it was not only justifiable but essential 
that it should be accomplished in just this 
fashion. 








Sanitary. 


THE ANTISEPTIC CARE OF HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. 





WHILE most intelligent persons are aware 
that the last quarter of a century has mark- 
ed great progress in the relative arts of pre- 
venting and of treating disease, yet few have 
any conception of the wide-awake intentness 
of the advanced medical thought of the 
present. Surprises are constantly greeting 
us. Our literature is speculative only when 
suggestive, in order that experiment may be 
guided into proper directions of research. 
The writer was in Edinburgh, in 1876, just 
when the antiseptic treatment of wounds, 
as advocated by Lister, had begun to attract 
the close attention of surgeons. The time 
had not passed when his spray apparatus 
was a novelty, and most really wondered if, 
after all, it were not a mere craze of a young 
and enthusiastic surgeon. But it was the 
results of his operations that confirmed his 


formed operations that could only be justi- 

fied on the basis of the exclusion, by this 

method, of those minute forms of life that 

come from without and that set up the irri- 

tative and inflammatory process. One after 

another, leading operators gave their assent 

to the doctrine until various forms of spray, 

of dressing, or of wash were used to protect 

the wounded part. While there are great 

varieties of method from the constant spray 

of Lister, to the mercurial wash, yet no one 

now doubts the importance of recognizing 

the air without as related to the inflamma- 

tory process, and the importance of some 

form of protection. It was an equally im- 
portant progress in conservative medicine 
when the doctrine of antisepsis took hold of 
the medical mind and began to be applied 
to the prevention of ordinary diseases. Ex- 
periments early showed quinine as standing 
very high in this regard, so that many 

believe its sole action to be that of prevent- 
ing the sedatious development of the germs 
which are received into the system from the 
atmosphere of malarious districts. It soon 
became more and more evident that most 
of the communicable disease have an ex- 
terior origin, and are to be combated by re- 
sort to some method of antisepsis. Thus 
that remarkable collection of essays on Bac- 
teria as related to disease, just collected by 
Dr. Cheyne, shows the group of these diseases 
as constantly enlarging and enables us to 
trace most of them to outside infections, 
Still more it is shown that the most of them 
are local before they are constitutional. 
Thus Dr. Loeffler’s paper on diphtheria in 
man seems plainly to show that it is pri- 
marily a local disease. Thus not only can 
we bring into use the antiseptic methods in 
order to reach the general system, but may 
even avail with local methods before the 
disease has gained any foothold. Experi- 
mental testing by Mr. Cash and others seems 
to render it quite sure that the effects of 
certain of these disease toxics introduced 
into the system can be inhibited by the pre- 
vious or contemporaneons introduction of 
germicides. The whole doctrine of disin- 
fection rests on a new basis. These minute 
forms of plant life are investigated as to 
their varied forms of multiplication as by 
fission, spores, etc., and then the action of 
particular substances is tried upon them 
both in culture and in the human organism 
itself. Thus the system itself becomes a 
kind of culture medium in which real con- 
trol experimenst are instituted. It is now 
altogether probable that in times of serious 
epidemics and even in local and family out- 
breaks of diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc., 
much can be done to protect those not yet 
seized by the rapid use of quinine, arsenic, 
alcohol, iron, or some one of the best tested 
disinfectants. 

Recently a very novel method of antisep- 
tic treatment has come into rapid promi- 
nence. Ever since it has been probable that 
consumption is dependent upon or greatly 
influenced by the Bacillus | Tuberculosis, 
there has been much hopefulness of restrain- 
ing or curative treatment from some form of 
antiseptic medication. A good while since, 
Professor Yeo, of King’s College Hospital, 
London. said: “I am by no means sure that 
weshall not discover that many of our rem- 
edies for phthisis act antiseptically, which 
are thought by many to act otherwise.”’ The 
great difficulty has been that inhalation, 
while apparently reaching lung tissue did 
not in reality introduce the antiseptic to con- 
tact with all thediseased parts. Last summer, 
Dr. Bergeon, of Lyons, recalling the experi- 
ments of Claude Bernard, as to the absorp- 
tion of gases by the large intestine, con- 
ceived the idea of introducing by syringe 
some antiseptic gas. For gases absorbed 
here pass into the portal circulation and 
thence into the pulmonary artery, and so 
come in contact with the outspread sub- 
stance and tissue of the lungs. He found 
that a weak solution of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen could thus be made to reach the lungs, 
although the same amount attempted to be 
introduced through the windpipe would 
cause toxic effects. It is thus distributed 
over the whole parenchyma of the lungs, 
and so of necessity comes in contact with 
the diseased parts. Carbonic-acid gas is 
used as the vehicle for the sulphuretted va- 
pors which are slowly introduced. In the 
hands of several French and some English 
physicians results have been obtained which 
are exceedingly hopeful. In Philadelphia, 
also, itis now the new hospital treatment 
for consumptive cases. It would be prema- 
ture to claim for it as yet any very extend- 
ed success. But it is recognized as a new 
form of antiseptic medication, more likely 
to be available in lung diseases than any 
form of local inhalation. We think Pro- 
fessor Yeo right when he says that antisep- 
tic medication in phthisis has been produc- 
tive of much benefit. He claims, as do 





doctrine. He boldly opened joints and per- 














to add one more advance in the antiseptic 
treatment of disease. 








Biblical Research. 


THE later issues of the principal German 
periodicals devoted to biblical research are 
of more than ordinary interest. The lead- 
ing article in Stade’s Zeitschrift, for Old 
Testament investigation, I, 1887 f, is a long 
discussson of the relation existing between 
Judges and Joshua, by Professor Budde, of 
Bonn. He with other critical scholars pro- 
ceed from the premises, that the contents of 
the two books, toa great extent, are virtu- 
ally the same, the latter representing the 
conquest of Canaan as having taken place 
under the leadership of Joshua, the former 
as under the leadership of one or more 
tribes. The discussion tlien covers the 
great debatable ground of modern Old Tes- 
tament criticism—namely, the historical 
character of the records of Israel in the for- 
mative period as a nation. From a literary 
standpoint the article offers much that is 
new, though this is not always acceptable. 
But the most interesting feature is that the 
writer makes the concession, that much in 
these records is historically reliable, and 
especially that the person of Joshua is an 
historical reality. In this way, from an ad- 
vanced critical standpoint, he reaches con- 
clusions far more conservative than his con- 
fréres are accustomed to grant. This is but 
one of many signs indicating that advanced 
German critics themselves are beginning to 
realize how little their reconstructionist hy- 
pothesis is warranted by a careful literary 
and historical research. A second notable 
article is by Dr. Reckendorf, on the value of 
the Ethiopic translation of the Bible for 
the restoration of the original Septuagint 
text, which latter then is to be used as the 
chief corrective factor in Old Testament 
textual criticism. On the basis of some 
material which Dillmann himself did not 
use in his “‘ Octateuchus 2thiopicus,” he 
goes through the book of Genesis and 
reaches the important conclusion that cer- 
tain Ethiopic manuscripts are ‘first-rate au- 
thorities for the discovery of the original 
Septuaguint text. This point is all the 
more important because Lagarde, who has 
allalong been the chief defender of the 
prime importance of the LXX, as a correc- 
tive of the Massoretic text, had discarded 
the Ethiopic as of little value, and had thus 
opposed the traditional critical view. The 
last Heft of the Journal of the German Ori. 
ental Society, for 1886, is very late in mak- 
ing its appearance, but for Bible students 
it is one of the best that has appeared in 
this series for half a decade. Itis rich in 
its contributions to Hebrew philology. Pro- 
fessor Philippi, of Rostock, whose extreme- 
ly accurate and complete discussion of the 
status constructus, and of the Semitic word 
for ‘‘two”’ have secured for him the recogni- 
tion of a leading scholar in etymological 
research, has an article on the pronuncia- 
tion of the letters waw and jod. By dis- 
tinguishing between the consonant and the 
vowel use of these letters, he gives some new 
and plausible explanations of some gram- 
matical points, notably of the verba prime 
jod. This number of the Journal contains 
also the most complete review of Fred. De- 
litzsch’s Prolegomena. It is written by 
“the little Strassburg giant,’’ Professor 
Néldecke, a, or even the, leading authority 
on comparative Semitic lexicography and 
grammar. The review covers twenty-five 
pages, and, on the whole, is an unfavorable 
judgment on the ideas of the young Leipzig 
professor. Ndldecke still maintains, with 
nearly all non-Assyriologists in Germany, 
that Assyriology has furnished but little 
reliable matter for Semitic philology, and 
that now, as heretofore, the Arabic must 
form the basis of a rational Semitic or He- 
brew grammar or lexicon. It seems impos- 
sible for the Assyriologists of Germany to 
gain the confidence of Semitic scholars; they 
are, though slowly, reaching the ears of the 
theologians. The unwillingness of the Ger- 
man scholars to accept the ‘‘results” of As- 
syriologists, and the almost morbid anxiety 
of the American scholars to do so, is a re- 
markable contrast, which may argue a little 
stubbornness on the one side, but certainly 
indicates a lack of thoroughness on the 
other. An equally important. review is that 
of Ginsburg’s Massora, in three volumes, 
by Baer, with the elder Deblitzsch the co-edi- 
tor of the new Massoretic texts of Old Tes- 
tament books. He is the most competent 
man living to pass judgment on the merits 
and demerits of the work, and he condemns 
it in toto. He exposes literally hundreds 
and hundreds of blunders which Ginsburg 
has committed, and pronounces the work as 
merely a collection of materials, to be sifted 








many others, in view of this new method, 
that it is destined to be of great service, and 




































































































































German Palestine Society, for 1887, edited 
by Professor Guthe, of Leipzig, contains a 
long article on Syria Sacra, with extensive 
notes, by R. Réhricht; a discussion of an in- 
teresting Roman inscription found in Decem- 
ber, 1885, in Jerusalem, and of archsologi- 
cal importance; thirdly, a description of a 
visit at Abu Suweirch, in the old Philis- 
tia. 








Science. 


SyMBIOsIs is a new term applied by 
vegetable physiologists to a condition in 
which plants live together, and aid each 
other, in contradistinction to parasitism in 
which one lives upon one and on another, 
For instance, in those curious occurrences 
known as “Fairy rings,’’the mycelium of 
a fungus spreads from a common center, 
forming a circle several feet in diameter. It 
attaches itself apparently to the roots of 
grasses or other vegetation, and so prepares 
nitrogen. But the grass on the edge of the 
circle is always more vigorous and of a more 
fertile green than the grass which the fun- 
gus has not yet reached. It is further be- 
lieved that those singular plants, like our 
Monotropa, once supposed to be parasites, 
but since they are not found attached to 
living roots called saprophytes, are really 
living in symbiosis with fungi, which pre- 
pare food for them, as plants would have to 
do for true parasites. The matter has been 
followed up by German and Russian bota- 
nists who are now inclined to believe that 
the silky threads or fungus mycelia so 
common on the young seedlings of oaks, 
beeches, and other trees used in forestry 
planting, are rather friendly aids than 
deadly enemies as heretofore supposed, 
There have, however, been so many evi- 
ences of the truly parasitic nature and inju- 
rious character of some of these instances to 
make these generalizations safe—but enough 
has really been made certain to give “‘sym- 
biosis’’ a good place in the field of botanical 
exploration, 





.... Spain is far from being the unprogres 
sive, semi-mediseval country it is generally 
thought tobe. She started upon the road of 
progress later than the other countries of 
Western Europe, but she is advancing rap- 
idly. Her population is increasing, and, as 
there is plenty of room in the country, is 
likely to increase until she is again able to 
assert her right to rank with the leading 
nations, The population was barely eight 
millions in the reign of Charles IfI, but is 
now twenty-two millions. Theagricultural 
population, which was only 3,615,000 eighty- 
five years ago, is now 9,328,000, and the area 
cultivated has increased from 53,000,000 
acres to 193,000,000. The head of cattle have 
doubled since the commencement of the cen- 
tury, and the industrial population has 
trebled. Most of the great central plateau 
of Castile and Leon is capable of the closest 
cultivation, and probably received it in the 
days of the Moorish occupation; while the 
coast provinces are exuberantly fertile, as is 
the Ebro Valley. In 1860 the exports and 
imports together were only $125,488,000, 
whereas they are now 272,160,000. The 
wine, which two decades ago could not be 
brought into the world’s market, since bul- 
lock-wagons were the sole means of trans- 
port, is now transported by 6,000 miles of 


railway, and the produce is reckoned at 461,- 
256,000 gallons. 


....Dr. Newberry notes that the Lily of 
the Nile has wholly disappeared from that 
river, though there is ample evidence that 
it was abundant in the pre-historic times. 
Specimens are frequently found in mummy 
cases. It was not a Nelwmbium, as many 
writers persist in stating, but a species of 
Nymphea—N. Lotus. The true lotus of 
classical history, Dr. Newberry says, is a 
Zizyphus—probably the one sometimes cul- 
tivated in American collections of trees, 
and known there as Zizyphus communis. 
it is very hardy in our climate, very thorny, 
and bears an orange-colored, round fruit, 
the size of a damson plum. 


....Prof. Manuel Marazta has discovered 
a race of dwarfs, not more than four feet 
high, in the valley of Rebas (Gerona, Spain), 
at the end of the Eastern Pyrenees. All the 
individuals have red hair, broad fa 
strongly developed jaws, flat noses, and 
eyes which are oblique, like those of Mongo 
lians. The males have no beard save a fe 
hairs,and the sexes are very much alike 
They intermarry among themselves, liv 


isolated from their neighbors, and have ne 
chance for improvement. 


...-It has been assumed that the ps 
which follows the stinging of the nettle, and 
possibly other plants, is due to formic acid 
Dr. Haberland, of Vienna, demonstrate: 


clearly that this is anerror. It is not form 
acid that is emitted by these stinging h 
though just what it is the Doctor is not ab 





and used by a better and more careful schol- 
ar. The first Heft of the Journal of the 


to determine. It may lead to examinatic 


now that the generally accepted belief 
demonstrated to be mac” 
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School and College. 


THE gift of 3200,000 to the Gammon 
School of Theology now places this impor- 
tant institution of the Church upon a firm 
financial basis, which provides for its future 
usefulness. Through the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Rev. E. H. Gammon, of Batavia, IIl1., 
bequeaths $200,000 for the endowment of the 
school, to become available at his death. The 
income of this sum during his life will be 
used in providing a fire-proof library build- 
ing, chapel and house for the professors. 
The authorities of the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety have adopted the condition which ac- 
eompanied the gift, and have entirely sep- 
arated the Gammon School of Theology 
from Clark University, with which, until 
recently, it has been connected. The im- 
portance of this action is evident from the 
following facts: Clark University has a nat- 
ural field of one, or at most three states. 
The separation makes the Gammon School 
the central theological school of the whole 
system of colleges and seminaries in the 
South. It gives to it a natural field of at 
least thirteen states in which are twenty 
conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, to which it is the nearest theologi- 
cal school. It makes the Gammon School, 
the school of theology for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the whole South, as 
Boston School of Theology is for the East- 
ern States; Drew for the Middle States, and 
Garrett for the Northwest. As the en- 
dowment is not now available for regular 
school work, the school is likely to be im- 
peded in its work, it is said, for the lack ofa 
few hundred dollars annually for students’ 
aid and running expenses. 


---«Through President Sims, of Syracuse 
University, it is announced that Mr. John 
Crouse, one of Syracuse’s oldest and wealth- 
lest citizens, will erect a college for women 
for the Syracuse University, which he in- 
tends shall be as elegant, imposing and 
complete as can be built. Work will begin 
a8 soon as the proper architectural plans 
can be prepared. The edifice will contain 
rooms for instruction in music, painting, 
drawing, engraving, architecture, etching, 
modeling, languages, sciences, together 
with other departments of education espe- 
cially pursued by women. It will also con- 
tain a large concert and commencement 
hall, with a great organ and a gallery for 
painting and statuary. The first estimate 
of cost is $200,000, but no limit will be 
placed on desirable expenditure. The col- 
lege will be operated in harmony with the 
university theory of co-education. The site 
is on the western hill of the campus, 


.».-Goucher Hall. a fine building in con- 
nection with the Methodist College in Tokio, 
Japan, has been dedicated. Drs, R. S. Maclay 
and Abel Stevens, and Watanabe Koki, 
president of the Imperial University, being 
among the speakers. President Watanabe, 
after speaking of the necessity of moral 
training in any system of liberal culture, 
he commended in terms of the warmest 
praise the character of the instruction 
given in the Christian private schools 
throughout the empire, and closed by con 
gratulating the student-public of Japan 
upon the acquisition of this new and noble 
building erected in their country by foreign 
liberality for the diffusion of Christian cul- 
ture. 


-..-The Rev. I. W. Sneath, Professor of 
Greek and German at Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege, Annville, Penn., has resigned. The 
Professor is an alumnus of the college, 
and a graduate of the Yale Divinity School, 
where he ranked hij in scholarship. He 
was called to his plate in the college in 1885 
from Baltimore, where he was serving asuc- 
— pastorate. He will re-enter the pul- 


...»Dr. Philip Schaff, it is stated, is to be 
appointed to the Chair of Church History in 
the Union Theological Seminary, made va- 
cant by the death of Dr. Hitchcock. This 


transfer will necessitate the appointment of 
another Professor as Dr. Schaff’s successor 
to teach New Testament Exegesis, 


-...Prof. A. J. Howe, A.M., for some 
years professor of Mathematics in Chicago 
University, and during the past year Princi- 
pal of the “University Academy,” has ac- 


cepted appointment as Instructor of Mathe- 
matics in the Preparatory School of North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 


--»-The trustees of Union College, at 
Schenectady, are said to be trying to per- 
suade the Rev. Dr. George Alexander, pas- 
tor of the University Place Presbyterian 
Church, at New York, to accept the presi- 


dency of that institution. He a t 
shrink from the task. scares 


-«.-The Rev, A. C. Hirst, D.D., becomes 
president of the University of the Pacific 





Personalities. 


ApBouTt Prince Vittorio Emmanuele, of 
Italy, and Queen Margherita, a pretty 
story has been going the rounds of foreign 
gazettes. The Prince is now about seven- 
teen. He observed one day (half-a-dozen 
years ago) a very choice string of coral- 
beads in a Roman jeweler’s window. “‘ My 
mother likes coral!”” he exclaimed; “and I 
shall buy those for my mother,” he said; 
and so saying he entered the shop to ask the 
price. On hearing the sum, he said: ‘I have 
not so much money at present, but I will 
buy five corals to-day. You keep the rest 
for me and as often as I have saved some 
money I willsend it to you, and you will 
send to me as many of the remaining cor- 
als as the money will buy.’’. The bargain 
was concluded: two years elapsed before the 
Prince had the pleasure of presenting his 
mother with the necklace. The Queen, on 
hearing the circumstances of the purchase, 
was very much affected (as she might well 
be), and said toher son: ‘I will never cease 
to wear this, my Vittorio, for it will always 
remind me of your tender love for me’’; and 
asa fact, itis never absent from her per- 
son, no matter what her toilet. 





.... The remarkable changes time effects in 
names of persons and places is observable 
in a deed owned by Mr. John C. Terhune, 
of Lodi, N. J., executed August Ist, 1689, and 
conveying to Steven Terheun, an ancestor of 
Mr. Terhune, Bergen County lands ‘‘on 
the east side of Hackingsack River, be- 
ing alot granted by the Proprietors unto 
our grandfather, David des Marest.” .. . 
On his “paying every year the quit rent of 
three shillings York money, on the 25th of 
March, in each year, to the said Proprietors 
or lords of the F. and F., only in respect of 
their seniority.” This document was given 
by eight ancestors of the Demarests of to- 
day. Queen Anne had reigned eleven years 
at this date. 


....Mrs. Cleveland has been presented by 
Dr. William Martin, a well-known citizen 
of Cowlesville, N. Y., with the full fleeces 
of two fine merino lambs, whose bleating 
progenitors belonged to her ancestry, sent 
with the request that she knit the President 
a pair of socks from them. She has replied 
that she will certainly do so; and the socks 
will doubtless be this charming lady’s au- 
tumnal fancy work. 


....-The death has been recorded of Wil- 
liam Fawcett, father of the late Prof. Henry 
Fawcett, the blind Postmaster-General of 
England. He was ninety-four years old, 
saw the Allied Sovereigns in London after 
Waterloo, and shook hands with Blucher. 
It was a careless shot from his gun, when 
out shooting birds, that blinded his son for 
life, 


....-At seaside or mountain resort this 
summer all the gay young people who are 
lovers of the waltz may celebrate its cente- 
nary. The first dance which could be de- 
scribed as a waltz was introduced to the 
public in an opera at Vienna in 1787 by one 
Vicente Martin y Solar (commonly called 
Martini lo Spagnuolo), a popular composer 
at the court of Joseph IT. 


.... The German Emperor’s favorite castle 
of Babelsburg was designed by the Empress 
Augusta herself, when Emperor, then 
Prince, Wilhelm selected the place in 
August, 1828, she drawing the general plans 
and permitting only slight architect- 
ural modifications from the professional 
draughtsmen. 


....It is characteristic of the peculiar 
style of the late M. Katkoff, editor of the 
Moscow Gazette, that when he was ill it 
was practically suspended—especially as to 
all editorial utterances. It will be con- 
tinued by his heirs, however, with the same 
staff he chose. 


.... The remains of the Rev. Thomas Starr 
King, have been moved from the Unitarian 
churchyard to a vault in the Masonic Ceme- 
tery, San Francisco, inclosed in a sarcopha- 
gus made of two huge stones weighing more 
than four tons. 


....Prince Ferdinand, of Saxe-Coburg, is 
an enthusiastic naturalist. He possesses 
one of the finest ornithological collections 
in the world, and a notable cabinet of pre- 
cious stones. 


....Mr. W. W. Corcoran is at Deer Park 
with his grandchildren. He is gaining 
health and his friends are encouraged to 
look for his entire restoration. He isable to 
drive out daily. 


..»»There has been no ground for re- 
ports of Dr. Dollinger’s serious illness. He 
is still fresh and vigorous in mind and body 
at the age of eighty-eight. 








é Pebbles. 


A SUGGESTIVE sign on a New Hamp- 
shire tin shop. “Quart measures of all 
sizes sold here.’’—Eachange. 


....A wedding ceremony shouldn’t pass off 
too smoothly. For instance, there should 
be a hitch of some kind.—Puck. 


....No microbes has ever been found in 
tobacco. They are probably afraid that de- 
votion to the weed would injure their con- 
stitutions.—Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


....An Omaha clergyman has preached a 
sermon to barbers. His text probably was, 
“This is the haircomb; let us kill him.”— 
Portland Transcript. 


....It may seem paradoxical, but it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that the man who pur- 
sues the even tenor of his ways never gets 
off his bass.—-Boston Courier. 


....“*Two knots an hour isn’t such bad 
time for a clergyman,” smilingly said the 
minister to himself, just after he had 
united the second ceuple.—Portland Trans- 
cript. 

....Dr. McGlynn thinks the American 
college of cardinals will never amount to 
anything until they send out a first-class 
nine, and we guess he is about right.—Ez- 
change. 


Magistrate: ‘It’s ten dollars or thirty 
days, Uncle Rastus. You can take your 
choice.”” Uncle Rastus (after some con- 
templation): ‘‘ Well, yo’ kin gimme de 
money, sah.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


....“*You want a keepsake that will always 
remind you of me?’ she said. “I do, dar- 
ling,’”’ he said tenderly. “‘ What’s the matter 
with myself?” she whispered. There will 
be a wedding shortly.—Boston Courier. 


.... When Lo the Brave, in daubs of paint 
Most grimly doth appear, 
He may be said to give us then 
A little Sioux-veneer. 
—Texas Siftings. 


....Until once with a picnic party we 
stumbled over a wasps’ nest we had never 
fully grasped all the outlying and circum- 
jacent wisdom of the old saying that noth- 
ing runs like a woman stung.—Duwuluth Par- 
agrapher. 


....They are getting editorial courtesies 
down toa pretty fine point in Mississippi. 
One of the brotherhood pleasantly alludes 
to another as a ‘‘toad who disgraces his 
own warts.’’ We grow more amazed every 
day at the infinite richness and fecundity of 
the English language.—Exchange. 


..Guest (to summer-resort landlord): 
‘““What is the capacity of your hotel?” 
Landlord: *‘That depends. If the guests 
are New Yorkers, we can take care of a 
thousand comfortably; but if they are from 
Boston, I wouldn’t dare strain the building 
with more than five hundred.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


....TAKING Orr His (H)ATTITUDE.— 
Heavyside: “How do, Miss Prettypert? 
Why have you taken off your hat?” Miss 
Prettypert: “I’ve been bathing, and I want 
my hairtodry.” H.: “Ah! Now, if I were 
to take mine off, I should get a fearful cold.” 
Miss P.: “Oh, I suppose that’s why you 
haven’t raised it yet.” —Fun. 


....She: I saw a funny thingin the paper 
It says that somewhere out West the weath- 
er is so hot that a farmer who went into his 
cornfield found that all the corn had popped. 
It must be awfully nice to have such weath- 
er. He: Why, what are you talking about? 
Think how you’d suffer! She:_Yes, I might 
suffer. But, then, perhaps other things 
beside the corn might pop. He popped.— 
Boston Transcript. 


....A young city clerk who felt inclined 
for a trip to the seaside, called upon a 
friend. “‘ Hal, my dear boy,’’ said he, ‘ I’m 
off for my holiday, and I find I’m a trifle 
short. Lend mea ten,will you?” Hal, after 
a pause, which apparently included a men- 
tal examination of his financial arrange- 
ments: ‘‘ Well—Phil—to tell you the truth 
—I do not feel—disposed—at present—to 
make —any—permanent investments.”— 
Ledger. 


....-Two ladies who had not seen each 
other for years recently met in the street. 
They recognized each other after a time and 
their recognition was cordial. “So de- 
lighted to see you again. Why, you are 
scarcely altered.’”’ “So glad, and how little 
changed you are. Why, how long is it 


since we met?” “About ten years.” “ And 
why have you never been to see me?” “ My 
dear, just look at the weather we have had.” 
~—-Leeds Mercury. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. . 

ANDERSON, T. D., Baltimore, Md., ac- 
cepts call to Central ch., Providence, 
RL 

BAKER, EpwWIn M., erd. in Rockville, Conn. 

BLACKBURN, A., Layayette, Ind., ac- 
cepts call to Boston, Mass. 

BURTON, N. S., D.D., Akron, O., accepts 
call to Needham, Mass. 

CATES, J., M.D., died recently in Cataston, 
Tenn. 

COLWELL, B. F., closes his labors in Rey- 
nolds and Tayler, Ill. 

CLaSms, Wo. J., ord. as pastor at Dover, 

e. 





DAWLEY, W. W., Gloversville, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to St. Paul, Minn. 

DEWHURST, FREDERICK E., closes his la- 
bors in Wollaston, Mass. 

EGE, CHARLES, Osceola, IIl., resigns. 

FISON, SHERWOOD, removes from Harveys- 
burg to Greenville, O. 

FOSTER, F. W., Dundee, Ill., resigns. 

GENUNG, G. F., New London, Conn., ac- 
cepts professorship in Benedict Insti- 
tute, Columbia, S. C. 

GIBBS, B B., Wales, accepts call to Bloom- 
field, Mass. 

JUDD, TRUMAN C., died recently in Man- 
tomese, Conn., aged 76. 

McDONALD, ROBERT, Georgetown, called 
to Methuen, Mass. 

MESROPIAN, MEssIAH (an Armenian), 
ord. in New Haven, Conn. He goes to 
Yourka, in Asia Minor, to organize a 
Baptist church. ; 

MURRAY, A. H., Boston, accepts call to 
Long Plain, Mass. 


STUMP, Eu! J., ord. at Union Mills, Brax- 
ton County, O. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDREWS, HERBERT M., White River 
Junction, accepts call to Peacham, Vt. 
BECKWITH, GEorGE A., East Alstead, N. 
H., resigns. 
CUMMINGS, JouN M., Anita, accepts call 
to Dunlap, Ia. 
DEXTER, G. M., Soquel, accepts call to Rio 
Vista, Cal. 
ENGLISH, WILLIAM, Essex, Vt., resigns. 
GEIGER, J. W., accepts call to Harlan, Ia. 
a. J.L., Boston, called to Duxbury, 
ass. 


LEWIS, T. G., ord. pastor of associate 

be rches of Vailton and Pleasant Ridge, 
eb. 

SNELL, SPENCER, Louisville, Ky., called to 
Birmingham, Ala. 

SMITH, CLirrorD H., Warren, accepts call 
to Townshend and Fayetteville, Vt. 

on. DAV) B., accepts call to Sand- 
wich, 

THURSTON, O. B., Mecosta, accepts call to 
Pinckney, Mich. 

WILSON, J. C., Yale Divinity School, is 
supplying for First ch., Stonington, 
Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ARGEPOALS, W. E., inst. at Silver Cliff, 
ol. 


BARNES, W. S., removes from Hunting: 
don Valley, Penn., to Corning, Ia. 

BOYD, A. G., accepts call to Dayton, Ore. 

DENISON, H. G., removes from Winne- 
conne, Wis., to Ellensburg, Wash. Ter. 

KEIRY, W., removes from Morton, IIl., to 
Monte Vista, Col. 

McALMON, J. A., accepts call to Dell Rap- 
ids, Dak. 

McLEAN, ENEAS, leaves the Mexican work 
in San Luis Valley (Conejos, Col.), and 
goes to Oregon. 

McNAIR, Jas. L., Evansville, Ind., ac- 
cepts call to College Street ch., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

NEWTON, J. K. P., removes from Cameron 
to Maystield, Tex. 

NORTON, WARREN, removes from Knox- 
ville to Maryville, Tenn. 

PULLAN, Henry, of the Presbytery of 
Winne , Wis., died recently. 

REVENNAUGH, JAMES, removes from 
Nashport, O., to Noblesville, Ind. 

RUSSELL, EpGar W., Presbytery of Ches- 
ter, Penn., died recently. 

SCOVEL, ALDEN, died recently in Chicago, 

IL, aged 86. 

SLOAN, W.N., inst. in Paris, Il. 

SNOOK, E. M., inst. in Allerton, Ia. 

TAYLOR, Z. B., inst. in Scottdale, Penn. 

WELLES, BENJAMIN, St. Paul, Minn., died 
recently, aged 59. 

WORK, A. M., Volga, accepts call to 
Brookings, Dak. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CLULE, Rosert F., D.D., Millville, N.J., 
zone=e, and goes tu Prince Frederick, 


HARDING, Joun R., becomes assistant 
rector, Ashville, N. C. 


LEE, F. C., becomes rector, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich. 


PIGGOTT, RoBERT, D.D., Sykesville, Md. 
died recently, aged 93, and the oldest 
clergyman in his Church. 

STUART, RoBERT S., becomes rector, Don- 
ald-onville, La. 

WARREN, CHARLEs W., vicar of Lambeth, 
accepts call to Holy Trinicy, New York 
City. 

RUDD, Epwarp H., of Princton Seminary 
called to Sixth ch., Albany, 
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Literature. 


|The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 

wiil be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
é Ushers for all volumes received. The interests af our 
t readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 








JAMES FRAZER, SECOND BISHOP OF 
MANCHESTER.* 





Iv his life of James Frazer, the Second 
Bishop of Manchester,Mr. Thomas Hughes 
has written with full heart the story of a 
typical bishop of the English Church. 
The type for which he stands is as dis- 
tinctly modern as others are medieval. 
The Church he represented and built up 
was not that of the sixteenth nor even of 
the eighteenth century, but the regener- 
ated Anglican Church, which, like Mil- 
ton’s idealized Christian Commonwealth, 
has in recent years been rising to new 
‘‘puissance,” and stirring up its powers to 
put itself in touch and tune with the new 
life of the new times, both as concerns the 
thought of the day and its social agita- 
tions. 

Mr. Gladstonein nominating Frazer to 
the see made vacant by the death of the 
first prelate who held it, Bishop Lee, 
seems to have been following one of those 
deep perceptions of what was required, 
which amount to an inspiration. He 
wrote the contented rector of Ufton, in 
the letter notifying him that he was ready 
to present his name to the Queen: ‘‘Man- 
chester is the center of the modern life of 
the country.” It is hardly possible to 
touch off better in so few words the change 
that has come over the relation of the 
Church to English society, or the new de- 
mands pressing on the bishops. If we 
were required to be equally short in de- 
scribing the new bishop we might repeat 
a saying which flew about soon after his 
ordination in 1860: “If not a Manchester 
man, he is the man for Manchester.” 

The English Church, in its lower orders, 
had shown, all through the century, signs 
of new life; but long after the lower 
clergy were stirring and the laymen were 
beginning to move, the bishops held on in 
the old way. That old way was dignified, 
respectable and unenterprising. It repre- 
sented the condition into which the 
Church had settled down on the strength 
of its three hundred years of Protestant 
ascendancy. The bishops were not at all 
the bold, energetic leaders and men of the 
people which the Reformation bishops 
were. They were rich, and rather indo- 
lent; moderates, generally aristocratic, 
and sometimes deeply tinged with an in- 
differentism not easily distinguished from 
worldliness. But so far as enterprising 
aggessive leadership went, the Anglican 
Church of that period could hardly be 
said to have had in its Bishops any Episco- 
pate at all. Now and then, a man of 
learning or a scholar sat among them; 
and there was at least a tradition that 
eminence in learning or literature opened 
to the clergy the way tothe Bench. Such 
as they had been through the last century 
they continued to be through the revival 
which had gone on in the Church of Eng- 
land from the early years of this century. 
Lee, the first Bishop of Manchester, blind 
to the change that had come by his time, 
and which was to fix the fate of his admin- 
istration, planted himself in an Episcopal 
palace eleven miles from the city. The 
elevation of Wilberforce to Oxford was 
not the first note of coming change; but 
as we look back to his forceful adminis- 
tration, the contrast shows that the re- 
vival had reached the bishops at last, and 
that henceforth they would be chosen, not 
so much to round out the solid decorum 
of English society as to be strong and en- 
ergetic leaders of the national Church in 
the endeavor to reclaim and hold its posi- 
tion as the national Church. 

This is what Gladstonehad in mind 
when he urged thé vacant see on the rec- 
tor of Ufton, and told him that ‘‘Manches- 
ter was the center of the modern life of the 
country.” The difference between Man- 
chester and Durham, York, Canterbury 

,and Oxford was the difference that had to 
be provided for in the appointments to 
the Episcopal Bench and which, though 

* JAMES FRAZER, SECOND BISHOP OF MANCHES- 
TER. A Memoir, 1818-1885. By THOMAS HUGHES. Q.C, 
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it has never had such a recognition as in 
the appointment of James Fraser, has at 
least had influence enough to have revo- 
lutionized the Bench, and, in a measure, 
the feeling of the English people toward it. 

This alone would be enough to enlist 
Thomas Hughes and make this Life for 
him a work of love. He is, however, too 
broad a man to narrow his work to one 
point, or to keep it running on one line. 
We will not undertake to say that his at- 
traction to the purely human interest of 
his subject never proves too strong, but 
no one who has once taken up the book is 
likely to lay it down till read through, nor 
to lay it down then without full convic- 
tion that it is a noble and impressive life 
that has engaged his attention. 

There was always a great deal to James 
Frazer from a boy, and there is a great 
deal of the James Frazer portrayed in this 
book. There never was a bit of preten- 
sion in him as man or boy, and there is 
none inthe book. When a young man 
the world was to him a democratic plain 
where men met on a fair field, and he in 
particular went his cheerful way with no 
troubling sense of the dignities or the dig- 
nitaries above him. Later, when he was 
himself placed high, the old democratic 
feeling remained, and it required no great 
falls of condescension to bring him down 
to the hearts and lives of common men. 
Almost the next day after his ordination 
at Manchester he won the hearts of the 
people by springing into the street and 
bringing a runaway horse to a stand at 
the risk of his life. His benefactions were 
large and wise. If there was trouble in a 
home or among the people he was there to 
help. He did not care to be rich, but he 
was thrifty with what he had, made it 
grow easily, and was simply superb in his 
business habits and the management of 
property. 

The biographic incidents and portrait- 
ures of the book have a never-failing 
charm. The school days, the early home, 
the Oxford life and men, the residence as 
a Fellow, the breaking in as rector of his 
first parish, and all the steps which car- 
ried him up in spite of himself make a 
narrative of far more than ordinary inter- 
est. But, after all, what makes this book 
best worth reading is the illustration we 
have in it of something like the new type 
of bishop Frazer created in himself for 
his Church, and the new conception he 
brought with it of the relation of the 
Church and its ministry to human society. 

As a theologian, his tendencies were 
toward conservative moderation, though 
he did not care much for dogmatic defini- 
tions in any form, and voted to drop the 
Athanasian Creed from the Anglican Serv- 
ice. He set himself against sacramen- 
tarianism; but as to ritualism, while he 
kept its priests within the limits of the 
law, he could easily look down on it all 
as among the tolerabiles ineptie which 
Calvin saw in the Book of Common 
Prayer. His breadth and liberality, how- 
ever, did not save him. He was involved 
in a bitter contest with the Ritual party, 
which did not end until he had won his 
case as defendant in court. Those of our 
readers who know the Rev. Knox-Little 
and Dean Lake can easily believe that, in 
the sense of an annoyance, it was not 
allowed to end there. 

His work may be summed up under 
two heads—the immense push he gave 
to Church organization for parochial 
and diocesan work, and to education. 
His interest in popular education dates 
from the beginning. It was as Her Maj- 
esty’s sub-commissioner for the inspection 
of schools that he first drew the attention 
of the Government to him. In this ca- 
pacity he was sent to this country to ex- 
amine the American public schools. He 
embarked just as the War was ending, 
and sailed into New York harbor on the 
‘* Scotia,” with good old Captain Judson, 
at the tragic moment when the country 
was horror-struck by the assassination of 
Lincoln. 

His strong and open mind took in the 
meaning of what he saw. Without being 
blind to the bad side of our affairs he de- 
clared that no English statesman could 
do better than to come over and study a 
country which, as he said, if not already 
the most powerful in the world would be 

in twenty years more. He believed that 









Charles Mackay, the London Times cor- 
respondent, was responsible for the larger 
part of the bad feeling between the two 
countries. In his vexation at the conceit 
of John Walter, the Thunderer of the 
Times, he wrote home: “If he wants his 
conceit lessened he should come to Amer- 
‘ica, and hear what the Yankees say and 
think of his newspaper.” 

His report was much commented on at 
the time in both countries, and need not 
be mentioned further only to add that the 
suggestions made in it and the previous 
English report have all, we believe with- 
out exception, been adopted. 

We cannot close this notice without 
speaking of his relation to the laity and the 
nonconformist bodies. He was commonly 
spoken of in his day as the Bishop of the 
Laity, and the Dissenters’ Bishop. The 
man, the Christian and the citizen were 
always strong in him, and stronger than 
the churchman. He devoted himself to 
the development of co-operative associa- 
tion, though not with the absolute confi- 
dence in it of his biographer, Mr. Hughes, 
and with avery level-headed perception 
that it would never extinguish competi- 
tion. He loved his Church and did not 
love dissent; but his heart remained warm 
and uncorrupted toward the Dissenter,and 
he drew on himself the wrath of church- 
men for his relations with them. He said 
that dissent was the natural and just con- 
sequences of the past intolerance, neglect 
and deadness of the Church; ‘and 
though I love not the thing, I cannot 
speak harshly of it.” Atthe end of one 
of his meetings a sturdy operative seized 
him by the hand, and said: ‘‘ Ah, Bishop! 
thou’d’st mak’ a foine Methody preacher.” 

In person he was tall, large, and capa- 
ble of endless work. His muscular frame 
and frank enthusiasm encouraged an Ox- 
ford boating secretary to invite him 
when a Fellow in _ residence to go 
into training. Once during his college 
residence as a Fellow, the cham- 
pion wrestler of the college, a gigantic 
Scotchman, ran against him in a dark en- 
try, and before he recognized the college 
Don, grappled him. They tugged hard for 
a while, but Frazer walked off with the 
Scotchman down. He was blessed with 
good spirits and humor in about even pro- 
portions. He was fond of dogs and horses, 
and dressed himself with the carefulness of 
a gentleman. When younger he kept a 
hunter and rode occasionally to the hounds 
but when he wentinto Orders he dropped 
the practice and never hunted again. 

Without being an orator he had the 
power in him which lays hold of men’s 
minds and to which they respond. Once 
when appealing to a workingmen’s meet- 
ing in behalf of domestic purity, he 
brought them all to their feet with loud 
cries: ‘‘ We will, we will.” 

His deliverances, direct, honest,uncom- 
promising and unexpected,put heart into 
people who had despaired of ever getting 
a bishop whocould understand and would 
speak out. Dean Stanley, who resembled 
him in some things, once said to him: 
“Well, you do verge on the imprudent 
more than any man I know.” 
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SOME RECENT SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 








Elma’s Trial, by A. Eubule-Evans, is a 
story published by the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, whose lesson is 
that there is no happiness like the happiness 
of doing good. The book is simply writven 
in grammatical English. The same 
company publishes A Garland of Seven 
Lilies, by M. Linskill, one of those books of 
English home life, such as Mrs. Yonge likes 
to write, where the fortunes of a whole fam- 
ily, and a large one at that, are followed to 
the end, to a wedding or a funeral; and 
where little matters of conventionality and 
accidents of birth or station are dwelt upon 
and made much of. What seein to be 
trivial indiscretions are made to bear such 
weighty consequences that the book may 
be said to illustrate Hood’s familiar coup- 
let: 

“ But evil is wrought by want of thought 

As well as want of heart.” 
From Robert Carter & Brothers we re 
ceive the following series of stories of the 
same generalorder. They are all meant to in 
culeate some religious truth, or to en- 
force some practical moral. The Roses of 
Ringwood is designed by Emma Marshall 








the well-known writer for the young,to teach 
girls in their early teens gentleness, for- 
bearance and patience under provocations. 
It is one of those good-sized books that 
young girls like to take out from the Sun- 
day-school library. Dickie’s Attic, by 
Catharine Shaw, author of ‘‘Alick’s Hero” 
and many other stories, tells of the frugal 
and helpful ways of a young carpenter 
and his wife and of their successful attempt 
to set up a Christian home in a London ten- 
ement house, surrounded by poor and im- 
provident neighbors. A Tale of Oughts 
and Crosses; or, Mr. Holland’s Conquest, 
by Darley Dale, is a novel in a small way, 
and, in the same proportion.it is also a relig- 
ious story, as its name implies. Not so 
Very Long Ago; or, In the May-dews of 
Childhood, by the author of ‘‘At all Times,” 
seems to be a series of reminiscences of 
early childhood in an English clergyman’s 
household; and a little girl’s hopes, fears 
and pleasures are faithfully recorded, as 
well as her efforts at self-control. The au- 
thor is somewhat muddled as to botany, 
and makes the accomplished governess ex- 
plain a flower to the children in this fashion: 
“See, this is the stamen, like the little 
queen in her boudoir; and these are the 
pistils,like maids of honor surrounding her. 
Count and see. Always the stamen, 

the pistils, just thesame number, etc., etc., 
and she throws grammar to the winds 
in such sentences as, “‘I feel like in the old 
home again, here’; but science and gram- 
mar set aside, her sentiments are satisfac- 
tory enough. The Gates of Eden is an- 
other Scotch story for older readers, by 
Annie 8. Swan, author of “‘ Carlowrie.’”’ The 
book is wholesome reading, and Mrs, Swan 
puts her whole heart into her descriptions 
of humble, homely Scottish life, and, true te 
the Seotch nature, she makes her novel, ac- 
cording to its sub-title, a serious ‘‘Stery of 
Endeavor.” See for Yourself, by 
Grace Stebbing, givés, in story form, a sen- 
sible little plea for personal interest and in- 
vestigation into the condition of the work- 
ing and the criminal classes, as a little of 
seeing for yourself is a more effectual reme- 
dy for the evils that beset them, than whole 
volumes of official reports. Mrs. Wal- 
ton, author of ‘Christie’s Old Organ,” 
adds another little book, Poppy’s Presents, 
to the already long list of her short stories 
of life among the city poor. These are all 
published by Robert Carter & Bros. 
The author of Dinah Mite, under the sou. 
briquet of Brenda, has written a number 
of readable books for children. This little 
story, which Thomas Whittaker gives us in 
good type on fair paper, is pleasantly and 
brightly written, and treats of the evils of 
‘intemperance and of a novel cure effected 
“all along o’ baby.’’ The sick mother of 
the story is sent to the hospital, and the 
drinking father, being forced unexpectedly 
to the sole charge of three little children, 
finds the youngest, a babe in arms, a power- 
ful and irresistible temperance argument. 
The same publisher also issues That 
Child, by the autflor of ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Mori,” which follows the fortunes of a waif, 
and, incidentally, tells a very pretty story 
of the interests and life of the waif’s best 
friend and helper, the local antiquarian of a 
small English town. The last, and one 
of the largest of these books, entitled 
A World of Evils, is a story of boarding- 
school life by L. T. Meade. The author, a 
prolific and successful writer of Sunday- 
school books, has described with a good deal 
of care the petty jealousies, and tempests 
in teapots, that disturb school-girl life; has 
been to the trouble of providing a fresh head- 
ing for each leaf of the book, after Thack- 
eray’s fashion in ‘‘ The Rose and the Ring,” 
though without the rhyme; and she has 
faithfully warned her young girl-readers 
against hasty judgments and obstinate prej- 
udices. These stories are all safe reading. 
They are correct in style and sound in mat- 
ter, and they show none of that attempted 
smartness and too evident slipshod careless- 
ness of writing which is apt to mark an 
equal number of books written for the same 
class of readers by American writers. 
From the days of ‘‘ Sandford and Merton,” 
it has been the fashion to provide for young 
people books of science-made-easy. In the 
pile of books of this sort now before us, 
there is nothing that for directness and 
wholesome instruction is on a par with the 
Rollo books, by Jacob Abbott. J. A. K., 
who seems to be another Jacob, from the 
diacritical point over the A which forbids us 
to call him him “‘ Jack,” has written a se- 
ries of books of this sort, such asthe “Fitch 
Club” and“ Riverside Museum,” and in 
Professor Johnny he gives to the young 
reader all sorts of lessons in natural philos- 
ophy; but perhaps the best lesson of the 
book is the author’s wise method of making 
a good boy out of one who is already nearly- 



































spoiled. Thomas W. Crowell & Co, are the 
publishers———Tve Children of the Cold, by 
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Lieut. Frederick Schwatka, the well-known 
Arctic traveler and writer, gives a most‘%n- 
teresting account of child life among the 
Eskimo. The book is especially good as it 
does not pretend to be a story, but simply 
tells of Eskimo children. The writer has 
seen and known their dress, their homes, 
their food, their games, and their daily life. 
(Cassell & Co., Publishers. ) D. Lothrop 
& Co., publish Real Fairy Folk, being a 
clever book of chemistry for children, in 
which the atoms figure as fairies, and so the 
reader is taught about fairies making salts, 
and the fairies in a candle, and the acid-mak- 
ing fairies, fairies in flames, etc., and a good 
deal of information is pleasantly given by 
the author, Lucy Rider Meyer, A.M. 
Mrs. Mary Bradford Crowninshield is the 
wife of Commander Crowninshield, whose 
duty it is to inspect the light-houses of the 
First District, fifty-four in all, from the 
Isles of Shoals to the St. Croix River, every 
three months. Mrs. Crowninshield has 
made good use of the opportunity afforded 
her to study the Maine coast and its light- 
house system, and in All Among the Light- 
houses; or, The Cruise of the Golden-rod, 
she has given a great deal of useful and iao- 
teresting information in a very entertaining 
fashion. In the story, three children are 
supposed to accompany the inspector on his 
regular tour, and their adventures and ex- 
periences give variety to the account of the 
inspector’s quarterly voyage. The book is 
well written, is true to its locality and, 
to an old Maine resident, there is a 
familiar sound, even to the names of the 
sailors. Who would not know, for example, 
that ‘‘Antony Guptil’’ was a Down-Easter ? 
The book is brought out very prettily by D. 
Lothrop & Co. Another water story, 
though not so interesting nor so valuable 
for American readers, is published by Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers, under the name of 
Father Aldur. Agnes Giberne, its author, 
has had long experience in coating the bit- 
ter pills of scientific knowledge with the 
sweet sugar of story, as in “Among the 
Stars,” ‘‘The World’s Foundations,’ etc. 
In Father Aldur, the history of an English 
river is given, from its rise among the hills, 
to its flow into the sea, with explanations of 
dews and mists, floods and freshets, together 
with the varied experiences of certain chil- 
dren who lived on the Aldur’s banks, and 
who, being very proud and fond of their 
river, undertook to study into its life. 

One of the best and most attractive of the 
temperance books now before us comes from 
the Woman’s Temperance Publication As- 
sociation, Chicago, and is compiled by Mary 
Allen West. It is called Stories of The 
March, Romance of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Crusade, and is a collection of prose 
and verse from such writers as Mary B. 
Willard, Mary E. C. Wyeth, Mary Dwinell 
Chellis, Mary Lowe Dickinson, Mary A. 
Denison, Mary A. P. Stansbury, and a few 
others, known to THE INDEPENDENT readers, 
who are not Marys, such as Elizabeth 
Cumings, Jane Eggleston Zimmerman, 
Emily Huntington Miller, and so forth. 
Out of the Toils, by John W. Spear, is 
a story in which highway robbery with an 
attempt to murder, kidnapping, gambling, 
and the illicit distilling of whisky, with 
other crimes and misdemeanors, are proved 
against the villain of the story from whose 
toils the better characters of the book bare- 
ly escape. The story is intended “to direct 
the attention of the reader to some of the 
side-issues of the liquor business.’ (Phil- 
lips and Hunt, Publishers.) The Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House is- 
sue The Turning of the Wheel by Mary 
Dwinell Chillis, that most prolific and pop- 
ular writer of temperance tales.- The 
Making of a Man, the Story of Rasmus, 
by Julia McNair Wright, equally well 
known as an opposer of intemperance and 
of Roman Catholicism, and Dave Mar- 
quand by Annette L. Noble, author of 
*“ Rugby Court”’ and other Sunday-school 
books. Of these three, The Turning of the 
Wheel is the most timely and thought- 
ful, dealing as it does with the 
relations of capital to labor, and 
with the need of the poor man to be 
temperate and thrifty, if he would rise above 
the ills of his condition. His Guardian 
Angel by Emily Brodie, author of anumber 
of books for young readers, and Gran, by E. 
A. B. D., author of ‘‘ Us Three,’’ both pub- 
lished by Robert Carter and Brothers, are 
English stories, the one of life among the 
rich, the other of life among the poor, in 
each of which the dangersof intemperance 
are illustrated, and the need of religious 
principle to keep either rich or poor from 
yielding to the temptations of appetite. 
Funk & Wagnalls publish Helen; or, Will 
She Save Him? a story of no especial merit 
except for its earnestness of purpose. Its 
lesson is implied in the title. Four 
Miles from Tarrytown, by Fannie H. Gal- 
lagher, is a quiet, unpretending story of 
































country life during our Civil War times, 
which teaches admirable lessons of patriot- 
ism, of humanity, and of temperance. Itis 
issued by the Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. Little Fishers 
and Their Nets is another volume in Pan- 
sy’s long series of popular Sunday-school 
books. The story is a good one, and has a 
certain freshness of treatment that is lack- 
ing in many of the modern temperance 
tales. One would have imagined, however, 
that Mrs. Alden had too much experience 
asa writer to fallinto the vulgar error of 
the average writer of temperance stories. 
On looking through a pile of modern Amer- 
ican books for children, the reviewer is 
tempted to paraphrase Rogers in his Table- 
Talk, and to exclaim, ‘dove for dived is bad 
enough, but has drank makes me sick.” 
There seems to be a growing taste for 
historical novels, judging from the pile be- 
fore us. First in the list, if the age and 
obscurity of the times treated give rank in 
this order, come Atla,a story of the lost 
island Atlantis, so famous in fable, treated 
here as an actual historical country, by Mrs. 
J. Gregory Smith, with Harper & Brothers 
as publishers. Donnelly’s “Atlantis” pre- 
ceded this volume on the Harper’s list, and 
made the way clear for it.——The Garden 
of the Hesperides is very graphically de- 
picted by Mrs, Smith, and its final destruc- 
tion described and accounted for. Thestory, 
which is told with considerable force, is as 
full of romance and mysteries, of visions 
and miraculous escapes, as Moore’s ‘‘Epicu- 
rean ’’; as crammed with love and learning 
as Miss Evans’s “St. Elmo.” Indeed, the 
author assures us that she “has been for 
many years collecting materials for a study 
of this wonderful country, the Merope of 
Theopompus, called by the Greeks the 
Garden of the Hesperides, and by the Ar- 
gonauts the Island of Flowers, and has, 
under the guise of fiction, endeavored to 
embody an idea of its stupendous civiliza- 
tion, also to describe the awful cataclysm 
by which, according to Hindu geology, it 
was destroyed eleven thousand four hun- 
dred years ago.”’ Coming down the ages 
some eight chiliads of years, we strike an in- 
teresting period of Egyptian history, after 
the reign of Ramases II, when the nine- 
teenth dynasty began to decline—supposed 
to be the time of the Hebrew exodus. Fred 
Myron Colby has peopled this period with 
certain children of his fancy, and has named 
his book after his chief heroine, The Daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh, this daughter of Pharaoh 
not being the foster-mother of Moses, but 
a later princess mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment as the wife ot Mered, an Israelite. The 
author makes the Pharaoh of the exodus, 
Menephthah, spelled Mernepthah in this 
volume, and it is his daughter whose adven- 
tures form the warp of the story. Of course 
Mesu (Moses) and other biblical characters 
are brought in incidentally, and the writer 
has taken pains to make the accessories of 
the tale as true to the day as possible, and 
has drawn upon Brugsch Bey, Wilkinson, 
Birch and others, for Egyptian lore; but he 
has not learned the correct use of the Eng- 
lish pronoun, and ae mixes his yous, thous, 
yours and thys, indiscriminately. Such 
sentences as ‘‘Who told thee this, and when 
did you hear it ?”’ ‘Hast thou forgotten that 
my wife was one of your race?” “‘Thy arm 
is not broken, thy wrist is fractured, you 
will be out in a fortnight,” occur with 
amazing frequency. In fuct, these are all 
found upon one page. A writer who can work 
out so long a story as this,with such evident 
attempt at historical accuracy,ought to have 
mastered the ordinary rules of English gram- 
mar. Phillips & Hunt publish the story. 
Passing over another thousand years, 
with a few hundreds to spare, we 
come to the period which Prof. A. 
J. Church, author of “Stories from 
Homer,” etc., has chosen for his characters 
to play their part in. Two Thousand Years 
Ago tells the adventures of a Roman boy 
in the last years of the Republic. This 
story, Professor Church assures us is not 
overloaded with learning, adding, with an 
apparent chuckle, that this is ‘“‘a fault 
which, indeed, it is only too easy for most 
of us to avoid.’’ However this may be, the 
book cannot fail to be useful to the young 
reader, as it brings the period it is intended 
to illustrate very vividly before the mind. 
So vividly, that it must needs prove inter- 
esting as well. Of the three books thus 
far mentioned this is, without doubt, the 
most commendable. It bears the impress 
of Dodd, Mead & Company. By Fire 
and Sword is one of Emily Sarah Holt’s 
historical tales, published in this country by 
Robert Carter & Brothers. The story is of 
the early part of the fourteenth century, 
and the unfortunate Piers Gavestone is its 
central historical figure. The author is an 
earnest and sweet-spirited writer, and 
though she uses too much dialect, by far, 
for the ordinary reader, she intermingles 

















with it ‘no little quiet humor and quaint 
counsel—as when Dame Margelet, the re- 
cluse, says to her old friend Lady Alice 
Lethegrave: “I'll ask the Lordto give 
Father Richard a sonde for thee, such as 
shall comfort thee, if His will be. And if 
not, why then learn to be com- 
fortable without comfort. Some of 
holy Kirk have so to do. They canna be 
trusted with too much comfort.” By 
Fire and Sword, by Thomas Archer, is a 
story of Huguenot life in Languedoc near 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
scene of the story being laid in Niwes, which 
had then a large proportion of Protestant 
inhabitants. The fortunes of a well-to-do 
silk-weaver’s family are followed for a quar- 
ter of a century till all children and grand- 
children are safely landed in England. (Cas 
sell & Company.) It was aclever idea 
of Henry Frederic Reddall’s in Who Was 
He? to propound a series of half-a-dozen 
enigmas that have called forth and baffled a 
vast deal of earnest inquiry. The mysteries 
of the lost prince Louis XVII, of the Man 
with tke Iron Mask, of the murdered Prince 
whom Lambert Simnel and Perki Warbeck 
personated, of Kaspar Hauser, of the Wan- 
dering Jew,and of the Letters of Junius, are 
pleasantly treated, and theories that have 
variously obtained in regard to them, are ex- 
plained and enlarged upon. His legend of 
the Wandering Jew, the author has drawn 
almost entirely from Moncure D. Conway. 
Mr. Reddall should elucidate the Saxe Holm 
and Arthur Richmond mysteries in his next 
edition. (Phillips & Hunt.) Of histor- 
ical stories of our own land, we have but 
one, In Leisler’s Times, by E.S. Brooks, 
published by D. Lothrop & Co., who have 
brought out the story in good style, with 
fair type and appropriate illustrations. The 
story itself is one of Knickerbocker New 
York, two hundred years ago, and is de- 
signed to do justice tothe memory of the at- 
tainted and ill-fated Governor Leisler. 
It is a good boys’ book, manly, patriotic and 
readable. By way of biography we re- 
ceive from White, Stokes & Allen two vol- 
umes of their series of The Lives of The 
Presidents—George Washington and Ulys- 
ses S. Grant, by Wm. O. Stoddard. They 
are earnestly and seriously written, and the 
flashiness of their covers is a libel upon the 
contents of the volume, which, though writ- 
ten in a way to interest young readers, are 
not written down to the level of the youth- 
ful intellect. The Rev. Edwin McMinn 
has compiled and published a biography of 
Henry Antes, under the name of A'German 
Hero of the Colonial Times of Pennsyl- 
vania. The labors of Henry Antes for and 
with the Moravians at the founding of the 
Bethlehem Settlement, his subsequent with- 
drawing from them and return to the Re- 
formed Church, and other interesting mat- 
ters relating to the Christian work and 
workers of those early Pennsylvania days 
are told at some Jength—showing considera- 
ble research on the part of the author. The 
descendants of Herfry Antes, among whom 
may be mentioned the Latrobes, of Balti- 
more, will be interested in the final genea- 
logical chapter. 
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.... Whatever Henry George writes is bril- 
liantly written. His book on Protection or 
Free Trade is no exception. Nowhere have 
we seen so clear and original an exposition 
of the causes which give force to the oppo- 
site sides of the argument—of the point, if 
we may so call it, where the misunderstand- 
ing comes into play. The force of his illus- 
tration, as indicating the causes for the feel- 
ing on the question, may be accepted, inde- 
pendently of our judgment of the merits of 
the two sides. An illustration which he 
uses is worth repeating in condensed form: 
Robinson Crusoe, he says, is still living 
alone on his island, when an American Pro- 
tectionist visits him in a passing ship and, 
having exchanged courtesies, warns Crusoe 
of the danger to which he is exposed from 
the deluge of cheap goods that passing ships 
will seek to exchange for fruit and goats. 
In fact, he imagines the Protectionist to say: 
“So cheap can all the things you require be 
produced abroad that, unless you make it 
hard to land them, I donot see how you will 
be able to employ your own industry at all.’ 
‘“‘Will they give me all these things?’ asks 
Crusoe. “That willsuit me completely. I 
shall rest and read and go fishing for the fun 
ofit. I am not anxious to work, if without 
work I can get the thingsI want.”’ ‘No; I 
don’t quite mean that,’ the Protectionist 
would be forced to explain. ‘“They will not 
give you such things for nothing. They 
will, of course, want something in return. 
But they will bring youso much and will take 
away so little that your imports will vastly 
exceed your exports; and it will soon be dif- 
ficult for you to find employment for your 
labor.” ‘But I don’t want to find employ- 
ment for my labor,” Crusoe would naturally 
reply. “If I can get what I want with less 





labor, so much the better; and the moreI 
get and the less I give, in the trade you tell 
me Iam to carry on, the richerI shall be.’’ 
And so the two might part. For it is cer- 
tain that, no matter how long our Protec- 
tionist talked, the notion that his system 
would be ruined by getting things by less 
labor than before would never frighten 
Crusoe. But if the Protectionist had taken 
Friday aside, recalled to his mind how Cru- 
soe had sold Xury into slavery as soon as he 
had no further use for him, even though the 
poor boy had helped him escape from the 
Moors and had saved his life, and then had 
whispered into Friday’s ear that the less 
work there was to dothe less need would 
Crusoe have of him, and the greater the 
danger that he might give him back to the 
cannibals, now that he was certain to have 
more congenial companions, will the idea 
that there might be danger in a deluge of 
cheap goods seem as ridiculous to Friday as 
it did to Crusoe? The point is well taken. 
The strength of the argument for the pro- 
tective tariff lies in the fact that there are 
so many people to whom the question of 
distribution is much more important than 
the question of production. If, for instance, 
a protective tariff were imposed in Ireland, 
it is perfectly conceivable that, though the 
labor for the time-being might be Jess eco- 
nomically applied, the readjustment of dis- 
tribution would be such that the whole loss, 
and more too, would fall to the share of the 
absentee landlords, and the people actually 
living in Ireland be better off than before. 
The weakness of the theoretical argument 
of the free traders, as a means of shaping 
popular opinion, is due to the fact that they 
talk about economy of production, while 
the other people are thinking of questions 
of distribution. Every argument for mak- 
ing work has force in the minds of the peo- 
ple to whom it is addressed. When the 
trades unionist objects to the introduction 
of machinery, when Mr. Powderly glories in 
the fact that he destroys every ginger-beer 
bottle so that it cannot be used again, when 
the expenditure of the public money on the 
improvement of useless rivers is thought to 
be good for trade, or when the protectionist 
tries to keep out the deluge of cheap for- 
eign goods, the arguments have, in varying 
degree, the same elements of strength and 
of weakness. We have not space to discuss 
the remedy which George proposes. He 
thinks that the evils of distribution are all, 
or almost all, due to private holding of land; 
and that by abolishing this one could abolish 
the popular clamor for protection. To the ma- 
jority of men who are already familiar with 
his proposals as urged in ‘‘Progress and Pov- 
erty,’ this is old and familiar ground. The 
new interest of this book will lie in its illus- 
trations of the popular feeling. In showing 
how little is to be accomplished by argu- 
ments on the general theory of free trade, 
it brings us back to practical questions. 
Here is where Mr. Wells’ book (‘‘Practical 
Economics’’) isso strong. He attacks the 
tariff, as itexists, on account of its practi- 
cal workings, considering the way in which 
it arose, and the hardships of its operation. 
He talks not of general theories and con- 
ditions of production, but of the loss in 
wasteful methods of taxation, the precari- 
ous condition of our country due to the 
smallness of the export trade, or the down- 
fall of the American merchant marine. He 
gives detailed figures from a manufacturer 
of cotton and of iron; compares wages act- 
ually paid in different industries, to see 
whether they are high or low; traces out as 
clearly as he can, the effect of specific meas- 
ures in different lines ofindustry. We may 
disagree with his conclusions; we may think 
that he has left certain facts out of account; 
but he always gives us a tangible basis of 
argument, because he has talked not about 
words, but about facts of business. 





....From the Rev. Edwin Hatch, D.D., of 
Oxford, we have a remarkably searching 
and free-minded study of The Growth of 
Church Institutions. Dr. Hatch intimates 
that his intention is ultimately to publish a 
more elaborate work on the topic of the 
present treatise which meantime is designed 
toserve a good purpose, by explaining in a 
simple form, adapted to general readers, 
rather than scholars, the process by which 
Christian institutions were brought into the 
form they now have, so widely variant from 
what they originally were. Dr. Hatch be- 
lieves that in its original formation Chris- 
tianity was congregational and not dioce- 
san. He asserts the medieval origin of much 
which is now held by most Anglicans to 
be essential and Apostolic characteristics of 
the Church. He says: 


“The main features of the new system [dioc- 
esan episcopacy] have been so strongly marked 
on the face of Christendom for more than eleven 
hundred years, as to make it difficult for most 
persons to conceive of a time when they did not 
exist. They have again and again been treated 
as part of the essence of all Christian organiza- 
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tion, and departures from them have been 
treated as violations of Apostolic order.” 

As to the origin of diocesan episcopacy 
itself, he concludes, after a more or less pro- 
longed statement of the matter in evi- 
dence: 

“It grew up in the Frankish domain, under 
the legislation of the Frankish princes and 
kings, by the co-operation of Church and State, 
at the instigation, in the first instance, of the 
great missionary Boniface [who, as he elsewhere 
asserts, took his suggestions from Theodore of 
Tarsus, who, on his part, had first brought the 
Eastern canons into the South of England). 
For some time previously, the Churches in the 
outlying districts had had no recognized ecclesi- 
astical superior.” 

The chapters of this most interesting trea- 
tise relate to the gradual rise in the West of 
the parish,of tithes,of the metropolitan, na- 
tional churches, canonical rule, the cathe- 
dral chapter, and the chancel. On all these 
points, Dr. Hatch places himself upon the 
ground of an original investigator. He bor- 
rows little from previous explorers; he 
treads in the steps of no other student; he col- 
lects facts with untiring assiduity,and draws 
his conclusions with bold and serene inde- 
pendence. Histreatise is valuable in itself 
and awakens great expectations as to the 
forthcoming exhaustive discussion of the 
subject. (Thomas Whittaker. $1.50.) 


....Mr. Stuart Cumberland’s Queen’s 
Highway makes a sumptuous looking vol- 
ume, on which the Messrs. McClurg & Co. 
may well be pleased to see their imprima- 
tur. Mr. Cumberland is a Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and entered on 
the exploration which furnished him mate- 
rial for this volume at the invitation of a 
syndicate of English and Colonian journals. 
His work is done with an English heart, an 
English pen, and with the well rounded 
patriotism which it worries the Englishman 
to discover in an American,and an American 
to discover in an Englishman. The author 
was the first traveler to pass over the newly 
completed Canadian Railway line from the 
Pacific eastward. His work is published to 
call attention, particularly in Great Britain, 
to this railway line, to the country through 
which it passes, and to its important rela- 
tions to the development of Canada. Mr. 
Cumberland begins by describing the Pa- 
cific terminus and the Asiatic connections. 
He then goes East with the railway, and 
furnishes the traveler with an entertaining 
itinerary until he comes to the Atlantic 
region, where he branches out into fuller 
description, and entertains his readers with 
some glances at his American cousins across 
the border. These last might be improved 
in many points, particularly as to accuracy. 
The book is illustrated with a large number 
of phototypes of actual scenery on the 
route, and with two maps, the one a chart 
map of the world on Mercator’s projection 
showing the new route through Canada be- 
tween England on the one hand, and China 
and Japan on the other. The second map is 
that of the Dominion of Canada, and is made 
with special pains to show the continental 
line of railway, how it opens the country, 
connects with other lines, and offers an 
outlet for some of the principal products of 
the country. It is asingular tribute to the 
sagacity of the early French explorers that 
Mr. Cumberland believes that Louisburg 
rather than Halifax is to be the ultimate 
Atlantic terminis of thesé Canadian lines, 
and writes throughout with admiration and 
confidence of them and of the effect they 
are destined to have on the development and 
consolidation of Canada. 


..In taking up Governor Hoyt’s work 
on Protection Versus Free Trade we had 
hoped to see a similar practical presenta- 
tion of arguments on the other side. We 
regret to say that this hope is entirely disap- 
pointed. Inthe preface we are met with 
the rather startling statement that ‘‘ Over 
an area like the United States competition 
tends to equaiize the recompense of all the 
capitals and the rewards of all labor. A 
monopoly in such a nation is impossible.” 
A man who can say that, in the face of the 
operations of the steel-rail pool, or a hun- 
dred other combinations of producers, 
raises grave doubts of his fitness to write 
on the tariff question. If he didnot know 
the facts, he was incompetent; if he did 
know then, he was uncandid. On thenext 
page he makes the assumption that a man 
raises crop of an annual value of ten thou- 
sand dollars, but that there are twenty-six 
hundred dollars’ worth which nobody will 
buy. What, then, it may be asked, con- 
stitutes the value of those crops which he 
cannot sell? If Governor Hoyt is ready to 
say squarely and fairly at the outset that 
he adopts the Socialist position—that value 
is based on labor—this supposition would 
have an intelligible meaning, But he does 
not, He disclaims this position. He tries 
to shift his definition and yet to get the 





benefit derived from the socialistic assump- 
tions. Nor are his conelusions very much 
clearer than his premises, We quote from 
page 23: 

“We venture to anticipate the discussion so 

much as to predict that Professor Perry’s premi- 
ses, Adam Smith's dictum, the productive for- 
ces of the United States and the world’s market 
will, when put in conjunction, constitute a 
quadrilateral within which free foreign trade 
in America must perish of inanity.” 
We have tried without success to find the 
meaning of this sentence. If it means any- 
thing at all it means that the tariff is 
quite unnecessary. 


.. The literary charm of the late Lord 
Houghton’s biography of the poet Keats has 
already given his book a permanent and 
standard position in literary biography. 
Our knowledge of the poet has, however, so 
much advanced since Lord Houghton wrote 
as to call for a new work, and to open the 
way for a warm welcome to the volume of 
Morley’s “English Men of Letters,’’ which 
contains Sidney Colvin’s Keats. (Repub- 
lished by the Messrs. Harper & Brothers.) 
The preparation of this volume could not 
have fallen into better hands. Though long 
delayed, for the most part, by the author’s 
ill-health, it has probably rather gained than 
lost by the delay, and now takes its place 
among the best numbers of this excellent se- 
ries. The biographic facts are given with 
great accuracy, but the most valuable part 
of the monograph is due to Mr. Colvin’s crit- 


ical equipment for the study of Keats’s 
poems,the development of his genius,and the 
remarkable effect his verse has had on the 
poets of the present day. 


....In Thoughts for Thought: or, Discus- 
sions of Timely Topics, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Frederick Faber, there comes to us 
some time after publication a vigorous dis- 
cussion of the relation of the Church to the 
State,and of the place of the Church in mod- 
ern free society. Mr. Faber believes in the 
entire separation of the Church from tke 
State, not as an unfortunate necessity of 
modern life, but asathing desirable in it- 
self. He believes also in Church union and 
unity, which shall ultimately achieve or. 
ganic expression in outward and visible 
unity, but which must begin lower in spir- 
itual unity, and can continue to exist only 
on that basis. The substance of the volume 
has been given by the author in sermons to 
his congregation. They are clear-cut, direct, 
devout, and make the impression of a re- 
markably good and remarkably fresh i 4 


of sermons. (Alfred E. Rose, Westfield, N 
Y.; Toronto, Ont.) 


.. Under the title of Contributions to the 
Science of Education, Professor Wm. H. 
Payne, of Ann Arbor, has collected in one 
volume anumber of his scattered essays on 
the subject of education. They cover the 
points most under discussion at the present 
time, and show how far the author agrees 
with and differs from Mr. Spencer. We 
cannot agree with the broad assertion con- 
tained in the chapter on the secularization 
of the School, that education is the appro- 
priate function of the State, and that such 
education can only be secular. The public 
common school system is one thing, higher 
education is another; and we are by no 
means ready to concede the position assumed 
by the author thatin a free society like ours 
the higher education is to be committed to 


the State, or that it can be conducted by the 
State or by one eee body, ona secular ba- 
sis. (Harper & Brothers.) 


.. Volume IV of the International Edu- 
cation Series, edited by William T. Harris, 
LL.D., turns attention to a new topic in the 
series, The Ventilation and Warming 
of School Buildings, by Gilbert B. Morri- 
son. The author is a teacher of physics and 
chemistry and has made a study of the sub- 
ject. His manual is a model of knowledge 
and good sense. It contains formulas for 
working out the accurate result in every 
case. The author has not felt bound to 
limit himself to the one particular system 
of warming and ventilation which he be- 
lieves the best, but has stated fully the prin- 
ciples that apply to the subject and put his 


readers into a position to obtain the best re- 
sult possible from the system they are using, 
whatever it may be. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


.-Light for the Last Days: A Study 
Historic and Prophetic, by Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Grattan Guinness, is, of course, a pre- 
millenarian publication. It is written in a 
tone of genial gentleness and non-dogmatic 
charity, which is an unusual merit in this 
class of books. It is fully abreast of the rest, 
however, in confident interpretation of 
prophecy and in the enthusiastic delineation 
of historic fulfillments. In exegetical sense 
and in what constitutes proof the author is 
conspicuiously defective, and often writes 


“very loosely. In prophetic chronology and 


charts he is sp yg yg The book is 2 


handsome t; 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. THOMAS WHITTALER will publish 
immediately *‘ Fighting the Sea,” a tale of 
the LifeSaving Service, by Edward A. Rand; 
also ‘Scapegrace Dick,’’ an historical tale 
for boys, by Frances Mary Peard, author 
of “‘ The Rose Garden,” ‘‘ Mother Molly,” 
etc. 


.. The “‘ Prize Story,” by F. R. Burton 
(who is connected with the New York Sun), 
has been lately sent out by the literary syn- 
dicate donating $300 competed for, Bachel- 
ler & Co., of this city. The title of the 
sketchis ‘‘Smith’s Be 1, ” and Mr. Burton 


has written a tale of considerable melo- 
dramatic onginality. 


..A seventh bound volume of The Critic 
has been issued by the publication company 
of that prosperous and admirable literary 
weekly; and a glance through the numbers 
so included reminds one again of the many 
contributions of permanent interest and 
value that have seen the light in course of 
the past year, and especially of the large 
scope of its review departments. The selected 
matter from English or other foreign peri- 
odicals has also been so judicious as to make 
it a particularly choice element of the 
Critic’s year. Ofthe ‘‘ Authors at Home”’ 


series of papers twenty-four appeared in 
this seventh volume. 


..We have not seen any acknowledg- 
ment on the part of Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
to the effect that he admits his gross mis- 
take made some time ago in The World, in 
which he charged Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, 
the well-known translator from the Russian 
(and an authority on Russian literature, one 
may add), with suppressing a whole chap- 
ter in her version of Gogol’s ‘‘ Dead Souls,” 
lately published. Miss Hapgood promptly 
informed Mr. Hawthorne and the public 
that he had based his statement on the 
French version of M. Charriére, who has 
done some splendidly successful work in the 
way of mistranslating and perverting, not 
to say forging to order, Russian fiction; and 
the chapter that Mr. Hawthorne found 
wanting was stuck into the book by the in- 
genious M, Charriére, and Gogol had no lot 
nor part in it. We gave M. Charriére his 
dues when we reviewed the English trans- 
lation of 'Tourguenieff’s “‘ Tales of a Sports- 
man’’; and in regard to getting hold of his 
literary work, caveat emptor. 


..Inour review last week of Gen. James 
Harrison Wilson’s book on China, we con- 
tradicted his assertion that S. Wells Wil- 
liams was ever Secretary’of Legation and 
United States Chargé d’ Affaires at Peking. 
That General Wilson was right and we 
wrong, the following letter from Secretary 
Bayard to the author amply proves: 

DEPARTMENT OF a, t 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 12th, 1887. 
JAMES H. Writson, Esq., Wilmington, Del.: 

My dear Sir:—Answering your inquiry of yes- 
terday’s date I have the pleasure to inform you 
that the late S. Wells Williams had a most hon- 
orable record of over twenty years’ employment 
in the service of the United States, in connection 
with the Legation at Peking. 

Mr. Williams was commissioned Secretary of 
Legation and Interpreter June 27th, 1855. He re- 
signed in 1876 and was relieved by his successor 
on October 2ist of that year. He frequently 
acted as Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim during the 
absence of the Minister, his service in that ca- 
pacity at one time lasting over sixteen months, 
from May 6th, 1865, to September 19th, 1866; and 
he again became acting Chargé in November, 
1867, when Mr. Burlingame resigned. 

I do not understand THE INDEPENDENT's ref- 
erence to Peter Parker, and I fancy that like the 
statements about Mr. Williams it is inaccurate 
Mr. Parker was commissioned Secretary of Le- 
gation and Interpreter March 15th, 1845, and 
after having served several times as Chargé 


d’ Affaires he was appointed commissioner in 
= to succeed Robe cLane. 

r. Williams did not officially reside at Pe- 
king ‘until 1859, when the United States Legation 
was definitely ‘established at the Chinese capital. 
Before that time, foreign legations were only 
Beat to reside at the treat y ports, visiting 
he capital from time to time as business re- 


athe legation compound at Pane was rented 
by the Government from Dr. Williams till his 
death, and is now occupied under lease from his 
executors. Iam, my dear sir, 


Faithfully 0 
(Signed y 1. F. BAYARD. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BEST READING 


AGNES SURRIAGE. By E. L. Bynner, $1.50. 
PROSE PASTORALS. By H, M. Sylvester. $1.50. 
THE SUNNY SIDE OF SHADOW. 


THE HOUSE . “os MUSICIAN. By Virginia W. 
Johnson. ents. 


THE CRUISE 0 OF A WOMAN HATER. SOc. 
THE DEVIL’S HAT. By Melville Philips. $1.0. 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF BOSTON, $1.50. 
FINAL MEMORIALS OF LONGFELLOW. 
TICKNOR’S NEW ENGLAND GUIDE. 
TICKNOR’S WHITE MOUNTAIN GUIDE. 


And in general any of the handsome and convenient 
new 50-cent volumes of TICKNOR’S PAPER SERIES, 
the | srestent peosete. in I 
a 


gh literature, 
Sold every where. ny paid, by the publishers 


TICKNOR & co., Boston. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVZ JUST PUBLISHED: 


Thraldom. ; 


A STORY. By Jur1an Sturais, author of 
“Dick's Wandering,” “ An Accomplished 
Gentleman,” “ John Maidment,” etc. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents; half bound, 75 cents. 
“ The tale contains two or three delightfully subtle 
and effective character-cfeations that give it an en- 
during value.”—Scottish Leader. 


Il, 


The Autobiography of a 
Slander. 


By Epna LYALL, author of “Donovan,” “We 
Two,” etc. 12mo, paper. Price, 25 cents, 
The author dedicates this suggestive little book “to 
all whom it may concern.” 


Il. 


A Naturalist’s Rambles 
about Home. 


By Dr. CHARLES C. ABBOTT. A new edition, 
revised, and issued in a new style. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“Ever since the days of Izaak Walton, books like 
this have been popular, but there never was before a 
time when they found so many intelligent readers as 
they do at present.”—Boston Transcript. 








*,* For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by 
the publishers by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
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_ MUSIC. ™ 





DAINTY _ . A new book of Children’s Songs 
By J.B. MURRAY. § Schoo & Home. sone thmail 


Contains full instructions and a 


queiy of good music for wy oe 
instrument. 75§cts. 


A valuable aid to Teacher and 
Pupil in Public or Private in 
struction. Price 75cts. by mai 


RYAN'S OCARINA} 
MUSICAL COPY BOOK 


ts. by mail. 
UTOHARP strument. Price, $3.00 by ex- 


By J. R. MURRAY. 
; gg ao beautiful Can- 
PILLAR of FIRE.) ss:e-"27% exese popstar 
] MY Of the same sco 
A stringed instrument which 
any one can play. Automatic 
chords. A book of instruction 
press, charges not prepaid. Descriptive circular 
mailed free on application. 
Send for Descriptive Cotalogues of Sheet Music and 


and difficulty as‘ “Under the 
By Root & Butterworth, | and dimeulty as 

and music given with each in- 
Music Books, Free of charge. Musical Instru- 


ments of all kinds in endless variety. 
Address 


The JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
_Oincinnati. So. 





RER‘MEA 
© SERVATORY f TTyisie 


a Large Faculty of Superior Instructors 


© X% 
QBERLIN, 
With 
and a splendid building for its exclusive use, the Ober- 
lin Conservatory offers unusual advantages for the 
Study of Music. 

Terms begin THIRD WEEK in Septemper, 
WE&K iu January, FIRST WKEK in April. 


FIRST 


if you are intending to study music in any of its 
branches, send for cat nlosne to 
B. RICE, Director, Oberlin, Ohio. 


4 WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and c= 
make up of any goods made. Guaranteed 
Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, ae we 
Weaver Urgan and Piano 
Factory, ¥ Pa 





WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 
AGENT WANTED (samples FREE) _ for 
DR, SCOTT'S beautiful ELEC- 

TRIC CORSETS, BRU! SHES sE ‘ 


0 risk, quis pales. Territory uiven, satisfaction 
guaranteed. - SCOTT, S43 B’ way, N.Y. 


y»” TOSS A DAY, Sampies worth $i OFREF, 
SL uInes not under the horse's (cet. W rite, BREew- 
STER’S SAFETY RLTNHOLVER Co., Holly, Mich. 
Mena and Women w anted. 

$5 to $10 A DAY. One agent writes: “J mak 
from $5.00 to $10.00 aday Can make it every day in 
the year.” Another, “Took 8 orders in about thre« 
days.” Terms free. Jas. H. Earle. Publisher, Boston 


_STENOGRAPHY. _TYPE- -WRITING. 


OSGOODBY'S Method oe SELF- eT aeCTIOe. 











}eneel 1% Hender, $1.10; Epitome, 2 Cop pzueoks ? 
Rett SHORTHAND Saget 


ryear $1.°0. neal a star p 


ptenographic Miscellany, 
IBY, Pub. Kochester, N.\. 


fo: circuiars. W.W.USG00 


_ THEOLOGI CAL SEMIN ARIES. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Tue term opens sept. 7th, £7. For Catalogue, ad- 
dress, WILLIS J. BEECHER, Clerk of Faculty, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 

GICAL SEMINARY 
ANDOVER THEOLOGIC 

Proressors: John P. Gulliver, Relations of Chris- 
ttant/y to the Secular Sciences; Egbert C. Smyth, 
Church History; Willlam J. Tucker, Sucred Kheloric 
and Pastoral Theolojy; John Phelps Taylor, Biblical 
History and Uriental Archaeology; J. Wesley ¢ hurch hill 
Elocution; Geo. Herris, Systematic Theology; Eoward 
Y. Hincks, Biblical Theoloqy; George &”. Moore, H brew 
and Coynate Jenguaess. The depertmentcf New Tvsta- 
ment Greek will be under the cure of Professors Taylor, 
Hincks and Moore. Hyde Lectureron Foreign Mis- 
sions, Rev. E. A. Lawrence. Term becins september 
8th. ror catalogue and other information, apply to 
EG BERT C. SMYTH, President of the ) Faculty. 





HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE ‘ifty-fourth year will begta on Teeseieg. Sep- 

tember Lith. - Talbott W. Chambers has been 
secured rary supply "tn the department of 
New Testament xecesis ectures will be given on 
the Carew }‘oundation as in former years. A course 
of lectures will be delivered by Dr. A. C. Thompson 
on Foreign Missions. lor information respecting 
Seeasenips, fellowships and other pecuniary aid, ad- 


PROFESSOR WM. THOMPSON. 


ALE DIVINT ry SC HOOL. With the priv- 
tleges of of the University, open to every Christian 
denomination. PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS: Tim- 
othy Dwight, Noah Porter, George E. Day, Samuel 
Harris, George P. tisher, Lewis 0. Brastow, John E. 
Russell, George B. Stevens, Wm. R. Harper, Mark 
Bailey. Begins Sept. 22d. lor Catalogue or fuller in- 
formation apply to Prof. GEORGE E AY. New 
Haven, Conn., or either of the Professors, 


asa tem 








‘EDUCATION. | 


TEST TEACHERS, .ctteBca%,. 


promntty prov ided for amilies, Schools,Colleges 
Skillen Teachers merece with positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and gold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHEMERHORN & Co. 7 Bast Mth Street, N. » ¥. 


é3zi28: YEAR BOOK *==-. 


Extensive discussion of the Live Questions of the Day" 
art I.—Educational Frobleme. 
art 2.— Sepatioual thod 
art 3.—Appl on an Work at Albion 


Part 4.—Albion College Catalogue, 


Tuition in the Follege. free; in Conservatory of Mu- 
ale and sehool of Painting, moderate, 


L. R. FISKE, PRESIDENT, Albion, Mich. 





For Young 
Ladies. 


ABBOT pny 


dover, Mass. 
Ares oat INSTITUTE Military paaee- 
I 





hool, White Plains, N.Y. Principal, 
Lis: P Ph.D " 


ALBANY LAW SCHOOL. 


Thirty-seventh year begins September 6th, 1887. 
For circulars or special information, 
Address 
HorRAce FE. Smita, LL.D., Dean, 
Albany, N. Y. 
BAxgor TIEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
] corps vt teachers. full course of study. Ad- 
dress Professor Francis RB. Denio, B>ngor, Maine. 


Hoe KES’T TEACHERS address, Teachers 
K&S rative Association, 170 State St., Chicago, 
ORV Li, BREWER, Manager. 


Home and School for Younger Boys. 
A genuine home, a thorough school, individual at- 
tention, careful training, and absolutely healthful. 
H. BREWER, A.M. Fall term commences 
September 19th, 1887. FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


ARDEEN'S SCHO oo l BULLET! N 
Y. y be Solow. 











AGENC 
on to furnish 5 suitable teachers an ‘and to ‘ijorm no ot 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


For Circular address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1700 Green Street. 


MISS BOYER'S ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
FOik BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 

Its alm is to help girls to e accurs#te thinkers 

and cultured and intelligent women. Post Graduate 

Courses a specialty. European Vacation ‘Tours. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for cireular. E.0.F isk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, Seas ™gs stu; 


omen. Build ings ¢ unsurpassed Twentv-five acres— 
twelve in grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classi- 
cal and prherel course of study; also emp and 
optional. For circulars and admission apply to J. D. 
KINGSBU RY, Treasurer, Bradford, Mass. 

MISs ANNE HATHAWAY BROWN’S 
Boarding and Day School fer Girls, 75 and 
787 Euclid Aroame, | C plevelans, Ohio. Fall term begins 
September 21st, 1:87. 


BLACKBURN UNIVERSITY, 


Three Departments. Six Cours2s. Open 
sexes. Young Ladies’ Home. The Taylor Museum. 
Astronomica Cheervatory. Elegant studio. 
ponese ow. Fall T September Ist. Address at 
‘arlinville, M1., Rev. E E. L. _RURD, D.D., President._ 


BRYANT SCHOOL roxctstes%s, x. 


For the higher edu- 
of 





AITARY ACA hea @ hiahest grade with 

pRiMARY, INTERMEDIAT yt ACADEMIC DE- 

PART NTS. One of the finest School pro rties in 

the te = roximity to the country seat o’ hg late 

Ww fiitam Cullen a Bryans, Fall term opens Se 15. 
TELYOU & HIND», Prinsipale. 


BISHOPTHORPE, A Boarding School for 
Girls, Bethlehem, Penn. Twentieth year. Opens 
September Mth. F. J. WALSH, Principal. 


CROTON MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


Croton on Hudson, N. Y. Superior advantages. Mod- 
erate charges. 


CLINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
College, Preparatory and Business Courses. Seventy- 
fourth year will begin Sept. sth, 1887. Send for Cata 
losrue to the Frincipal. Rev. ISAAC O. BEST, A.M., 
linton, Onel@a Co. N.Y. 


(pees «| c ATH KDA. Be MOO OF SAINT 
PAUL, GARD CITY, L. 1, 

presents unusual adv hha, 4 the way of accommo- 
Gotten. equipment, and location. The discipline is firm 
tkind. Instruction thorough, up to the standard of 
the best schools, and prepares pupils for Collexe, 
Scientil'c Schools, Business, Military, and Naval Acad- 
emies. Chemical Laboratory ef, dtiftars in its appojnt- 
15 teachers employed yi system under 

U.S. Army Officer. For articulars and 
terms, address CHAS. STURTEN AN MOORE, A.B. 


(Harvard), Head Master. 
ARL ON COLLECE E. 
ARLET MINN. For both sexes. 
ag | and Collegiate courses. Classical, “ues. 
Scientitic. Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Drawing w ta Nineteen teachers 
Fall term sp — ednesday, Sept. 7th, 1887. Ex- 
penses ve 
A dress JAS. W. STRONG, President. _ 


A NEW SCHOOL 


Thirty miles from New York, with NEw FEATURES. 
Order program and picture of 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, Chappagqua,N.Y 


COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


Clinton, Oneida C On q: > . For Young Ladies. 
Opens Sept 7th. Rev. C HAWLEY, A.M., 


~!ummer Session — American Kindergarten Normal 
\ School begius six weeks’ term Aug. 9th. Shorter 
term Aug.23d. Circulars and catalague ct new mate 
sent. EMILY M. Cor,Prin.. Room 72 Bible House, 


Ce ACADEMY, CHELTEN aot 
> Sovmnen teenth year. Fine buildings 
and grounds. Prepares for college or business. 
Resident masters. uilitare 2 drill, J ig Terms, 
For oatato © address rim 4 Rev 38. 
« CLEMENTS, D.D.. shoemakertown, P. O., 


REW LADIE>*’ SEMINARY, Carvel, N.Y. 
22d —= opens Sept. 14. Healthful, homelike,’ thor- 
ough. Ifustrated circular. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


AST GREENWI«R ACADEMY (a. ads 4 
Located on Narragansett Bay. ns Au 
Catalogue free. Rev. F. 3 oni Ay M., Principal: 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

A Boarding Seminary. Superb new buildings steam 
heated. College preparatory, Commercial and four 
other graduating courses for ladies and gentlemen. 
Twelve Ley p A Prizes in 
Societies; a free lecture course e: 
in Music and for Scholarship. 
— for all studies except Art and Music. 

begins 52 Sept. 12th. Por new catalogue, a 
. KING, D.D., FORT Eovabo. i Y¥. 


FLUSHING INSTITUTE, 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Young Men and Boys. Opens 
Wednesday, Sept. Mth. Address, 
____E. A, FAIRCHILD. 


FREEHOLD INSTITU UTE, Freehold, N ae 
44th year. oparee oa young men for Busi: i- 

4 for any Cor ege or fontits school. kw: 

Princip aad privately. Rev. A.G. CHAMBERS, A. ar 


Miss GILMAN’S 
fiome and .  , ag ER at = } Rusa Square, 
































on, Mass.. w TE i a 
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CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


Claverack, Columbia ln Cons N. ¥. 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A. om ent. 


Affords superior advantages for’ thorough and sys- 
tematic ecucation to you men and women. Un- 


cently im Lg and refitted. A strong f wh. 
atten- 


uc 
tion given to social, moral a d Are, Courses cane. Con- 
rt, Cou in Piano 


THE MIS SES GRAHAM 


pag re-open on pe oo] on esday, October 
‘(*TH AVENUE, New York. 


“GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 
South Williamstown, Berkshire Co. Mass. Prepara- 
tory school for boys. “sith year begins Thursday, Sept. 
sth. For catalogues address GEO. ¥. MILLS, Prin. 

LENWOOD POLLEPIATE pNetitu TE 
Matawan, N. J. w York and ng Branch R. 
R.)_ Prepares for oleae or for any om ege or Sci- 
entitic School. Primary, Intermediate and Academic 
Departments. New nasium and Assembdly 
Rooms. 53d yeas begins ° vr. 21st 
. CALVI RICE. A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 
Home School for Delicate and Nervous 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 
Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 


HOWARD. COLLEGIATE | INSTI- 


Preparatory, Classical Pe Seientitl fic Graduating 
courses. For ct reularsaddress EMMA 0.CO Prin- 
cipal,or B. B. HOWARD, sec’y, W Bridgewater, Mass. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S 


MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. Y. 


Re-cpens Wednentey ores evening, September 14th. 
Add . A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


TL Worcester. MILITARY ACADEM Y— 
7 




















Worcest Mass., bezins its 22nd ye: ar, Sept. Mth. 
18 Boys fitted for Business, Scientitic Schools ani 
Colleges. C. B. METCALF, A.M., Superintendent. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 


Itis desirable that applications should be made 
from 3 to 6 months in advance of date of entrance. For 
Catalogue containing Courses of Stu eyane Calendar, 
address Rev. JAMES C. re E, P#.D., 

AWRENCEVILLE, N. J 








YNDON BALL, | Seca N.Y. 
A Girls’ Boarding School of the best bw 
catalogues, address SAMUEL Ww. BUCK A.M 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 
and MISS BLAKEMORE'S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0, 


Re~pens September 22d. 1887. All departments in 
charge of specialists. Thorough preparation for Col- 
eze 


AKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, THE OAK 

4 Athorough Preparatory School for Girls. in 
year October Ist. Resident native I'rench and Ger- 
man teachers. Special attention to physical culture. 
SPECIAL COURSES yon DELAC ATE GIRLS. For Circu- 

lars hy MISSES FARRINGTONS, 

THE OAKS, LAKEWOOD, _NEW JERSEY. 

$300 MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, for both 
sexes, Consepeviie Pa. Instruction thor- 

ous Students prepenee tor college or business. Back- 
ward pupils privately eeeee. special care to little 
ys, no extras. 08. SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Prin. 


SEND for Catalogue to Mystic Valley Institute 
oY fdress — Conn. Both sexes. Twentieth year. 
-K. BUCKLYN, LL.I 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


M'DONALD-ELLIS SCHOOL, 


Corner Massachusetts Ave. and Seventeenth Street 


English and French Boarding and eB 
ladies and ittle ¢: sire 


For 




















Pre 
ges in Music and Modes? Languages. 


gins September Mth ° 
tion, apply to the | principel. ___MISS ANNA ELLIp. _ 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


MARIETTA, Ohio, 

The best educational advantages offered. Expenses 
moderate. Two courses of study. Free noholerghips 
to aid worthy students. The next term in College 
and Academy begins September &th. Catalogue 
sent on application to | to Pres, EATON, 


MOUNT HOLLY ( (N. J ) ACADEMY, me boys’ 
sewoul on the home $00. 
- M. WALL ADT (Y¥ ale), Principal. _ 


“HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


CLINTON. Rf nye one RS om unsur- 
Passed. Four years ae. Address — 
. BENEDICT, A.M. _ 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 











Programs of the instruction offered, for the 
academic year beginning October 1st, 1887, 


to Graduate, Undergraduate, and Special 
Students will be sent on application. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies, 
Removed yd 1888 from coeenet St., Philadel hia, to 
ph: > seat of Oy OOKE, 
wilt begin its irty-eiahit s A Wednesda 7 ta 
berth. For cireglars, apply to PRIN CIPALS, Ogontez, 
Montgomery Co., 
Principals. Emeritus Principals. 
AlIss FRANCES E. BENNETT, MIss M. L. BONNEY, 
SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. “ H. A. DILLAYE. 


ocermine INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
NG SING ON THE HUDSON, 





copens Sept. 20th. Sarah M. VanVieck, A. M 
Prine! le Cikssical and —— Courses. Spec 
advantages in Literature, Art and auate. Beautiful 


and healthful location. For COR... — 
REV. F. B. DWIGHT. sing Sing, Y. 


OHIO, COLUMBUS, 135 East Broad Street 
—Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School for Young 
Ladies, Reopens September 15th, 1¢87. 


ENNINGTON SEMINARY 
J. On R. 





For. BOTH 


TS, President. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


The DLs year begins Sept. 4th. Catalogues on a 
Plicatio c. FE. P, BANCR fOFT, ° 


RIVER rleciba 


RVIEWAS=""? 
oe og PSI" mi 
Colh Gov fora: 

ment 5 5 iy pe business. th 


ROCKLAND COLLEcE 











Military De sith. 
tte fet 
GRADUATING cou. VERSITY’ PREPARA- 





veer and BUSINESS 

s YOUNG L sDIES. i. —— and cyene! Men. 

uCccess: ool at rates. 

for backward pupils 7 music mmodera | languages oe | 

and telegrap! lor new ca’ Nett year year 
opens _ opens Sept. lith 4th. ——— BANNIST we M.,crin, 

RaPeranD,§ SEMINARY F “YOUNG LADIES 

Athy Fa prepnroseey e- 
oe - a. a pee ities ,~ _Atusic ioe ae 
esicen' sician. Sar, ry 
Ada Tees * ARTHA DILLALD. D, Principal. 
WITHIN 0, SHORTLIDGE’S 
Media Academy, at Media, Penn. 
(NEAR PHILADELPHIA.) 

Thirty minutes from Broad Street station. One of 
the best fea and best managed Schools. All Stu- 
dents with the Priacipal._ Teachers all 

Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 


fitted and e...: by steam. Best. instruction, best 
care, best table. pocat cpportunitics for ept stu- 
dents to advance rapidly. >»pecial private tutoring 
for beckweard boys. Patrcns or students may select 
any studies, or choose an English, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Colleze-Preparatory or Civil Engineering 
course. New hysical and Chemical laboratory, 
with twenty-four cases. superior Practical Busi- 
ness Departinent in Commercial course with Bank, 
Offices, Telegraphy, short-hand, Type-writing, etc., 
etc. More fully st pplied with spprratus than any 
other Colleze- tting or Commercial school in the 
United S . Twelve teachers for abont one hun- 
dred students. Every teacher devotes his whole 
time to one or two oneer. sledin Academy »ffords 
every home comfort, the best education a — best 
training. A fixed price covers every ex even 
books. No extras except for music. No incidental ex- 

mace. He —_ ions for reo" to, Ans New il- 
er cat. ue sent o any address. 
WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A . A.M. 

(Harvard ait y" * Media, Penn. 


South Jersey Institute REIDGETON, 
= ear begins Sept. 4th. Both Sexes. Prepares for 


‘olleze, Teach ng of sainene, Yrench, Germen, 
Susie, Art, ‘Military Drill. . TRANK, Principal. 


QEVEN GABLES, Bad. ETON, N. - 
Yourteenth year of "MRS. WESCOT i’ a Boardin 
Senool for Young Ladies. Prepares for Weliseley o 
any college desired. Pure spring water, tennis end 
boating,  - s_rcccnaaes and sun parlor. Circulars on 
application 


[jnion COLLEGE OF LAW, Fal igre be 


For cireninre addrese HA. Booth, Chicago, Hl. 


University of Nebraska 


AT LIN Re. 
IRVING J. MANAT‘, PH.D., LL.D., Chancellor 
Next Term Opens September 15th. 

FIVE FULL COURSES leading to degrees, viz.: 

sical, Literary, Scientific, Engineering, Apricuitural. 
Two years prepar*tory co Elementary course 
in Agriculture, choice instruc ation in art and music. 
Strong faculties, splendid equipments for scientifc 
were. ood library. All departments open to both 
uition free except in fine arts. Expenses very 
low. Remunerative employment for egricultural 
students. For catalogues or further information, ad- 
dress the Steward. J. STUART DALES, Lincoln, Neb 











UPSON SEMINARY 


FOR BOYS ANP x OUNG MEN, ares for Col- 
lege or Business. References: Ex- pen 

Yale Colters, ie. Cuyler, ery yn. Add 
HENRY UP4 


County, Conn. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN 

THREE underzraduate courses of study, Classical 
Latin-scientific, and scientitic. The work of the last 
two years mostly elective. Post-zradu2te courses in 
various departments of literature and science. 

Free tuition for worthy stuaents who need pecu- 
niary assistance. Twelve competitive scholarshi 
varying es amount from $50 to $155, annually awarded 
in each cla: 

Ladies aamitted to equal privileges with centlemen. 

Examination for admission Wednesday, September 
it 





or further information o¢dress 
JOHN M. VAN VLECK, Acting President. 








OHIO, CINCINNATI, WALNUT HILLS. 

Miss Nourse will reopen her ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, Sept. 27th, 1887. 
Pupils muy take special work, or the full course of 
study fitting for College Examinations. 


HOM (D SCHOOL FOR YOUNGER 
HOME. AND § r Y. City. Home-like. 


BOYsS,—Montclair. N.J., near N. 

heaithtul, thorough. Rev. WM, A. NEWBOLD, Box 301, 
. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Hiram 

onsate Manager, 5 Somerset St., ton, “supplies 

teachers with desirable positions and schoois of ev ery 

grade with good teachers. 


NORTRWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


Frente. n.., Rev. JOSEPH OU euINGS, D.D., 
, President. Eighty-four Professo' and Jn- 
over 1,200 Students. The "Universit 


cal, Pharmaceutical and tae Departments, and also 
in = Art and Music, the highest educational 

e influences and 
bor x enon address the 














IST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
, +a indies. Opens Sept. 26th. Is provided 
for giving a superior education in Colle egiate, Eclectic 

and Preparatory Departments; also in 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 204 Walnut St., Philada. 


WELLS, COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


ay ons Study. * superior 
tT. Location beautiful 





. FRISB E. D.D,. Presjdent, _ 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 53d year sept.8. Fine Library, Lab- 
oratory, binge 9 eee and Cabinets. Thorough instruc- 
tion. of home influences. Send for circular to 

a SS A. E. ee Principal, Norton. Mass. 
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TORCESTER, Mass., read Institute for Young 
Wor Ladies. Established 1848. Opens Sept. 15th. 





The a University of Pennsylvania. 


Courses of study, Claggical, 
provers Cou parse. Nod 


BR iéas, 


Treasurer, 1:c North Avenue, Allegheny, 


tineScientific; sisoa three years 
culty in seourit # post ue to 8 io om tete the Engineering Courre 
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Religions Sutelligence. 


THE NINTH CENTENARY OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN RUSSIA. 


BY P. J. POPOFF, PH.D. 


ON the 15th day of next July there will 
be celebrated in Russia the nine hundredth 
anniversary of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into that empire. Preparations 
on a grand scale are now going on in the 
city of Kieff, where nine centuries ago 
Russians were first baptized. A great 
monumental cathedral is in process of 
erection, and it will be quite ready by the 
time of the great celebration. It will 
bear the name of St. Prince Vladimir. 
Isapostolos, who renounced paganism and 
baptized bis people. 

Russia as a state was called into being 
in 862. Its pagan people were fierce and 
warlike, almostas much soasthe wild 
Mongolian tribes which were pushing 
from the East. Going down the Dnieper 
the Russian warriors came in collision 
with the Greeks, and thus engaged ina 
struggle that lasted a century. Though 
in animal force surpassing the refined 
people of Byzantium, the barbarian Rus- 
sians yielded to the spiritual influence of 
the latter. Thus long before the baptism 
at Kieff there were Russians following 
the relizion of Christ even in spite of the 
danger of being sacrificed tosome pagan 
idol.* Under Princess Olga. grandmother 
of Vladimir, who was an open Christian 
herself, the Christians at Kieff alreadyhad 
achurch of their own. However, the 
mass of the people were averse to the 
‘*yeligion of love.” which in their opin- 
ion was rather fit for womenthan for 
men constantly engaged in bloody wars. 
Curiously enough, the rdéle of apostle 
was taken by the bloodiest and most sen- 
sual of Russian Princes. Vladimir was a 
continual terror to his neighbors, and his 
harem counted hundreds of women. 
When he began to get old, he made up 
his mind to change his religion. He 
charged some of his wise men with the 
duty of finding out what religion was the 
best. His ambassadors went to see the 
Hebrews, the Mohammedans, the Roman 
Catholics. and the Greeks. As the religion 
of the latter was recognized as the best, 
Vladimir decided to accept it, but in his 
own fashion—that is, he went forth to 
conquer it. He took a Greek town, made 
some priests his prisoners, forced the 
Greek Emperors to give him their sister 
Ann as his bride, and then he returned 
home, fully equipped as a Christian Prince. 
On July 15th, 988, he ordered that all the 
people of Kieff should come to the shores 
of the Dnieper, where all were baptized. 
‘*On that day,” as a chronicler said, ‘‘ the 
earth and the heaven were together jubi- 
lant.” The idols were pulled down every- 
where, and Christian churches built in 
their stead. Schools were also opened 
and intrusted tothe priests. Asthe Bible 
and Caurca books were translated into 
Slavoniant acentury before the baptism at 
Kieff, the Christian Church in Russia was 
at ouce nationalized, and a Russian priest- 
hood was produced in a short time, 

Thus Coristianity was introduced into 
Russia, and a new duty devolved on that 
country—to carry the light of the Gospel 
to dark pagan countries. During the nine 
centuries which have elapsed, Russian 
rule has spread rapidly in Europe, Asia 
and America; and everywhere, in advance 
of Russian soldiers and pioneers, Russian 
missionaries have marched. In telling of 
the desperate struggle centuries long, of 
the Russian against the Tartar, the histo- 
ry of Russia dedicates many a brilliant 
page to the exploits of monk missionaries. 
They usually built their convent-fortresses 
beyond the Russian frontier—in the 
steppes which swarmed with Tartars—and 
often, in the midst of divine service an 
alarm bell called them to another duty. 
Hurriedly they left their praye:-books and 
rosaries, for swordsand guns. Trey had 
either to defend themselves against the 
Tartars, or to hasten to the rescue of Rus- 
sian prisoners, often in Tartar hands 
to the number of hundreds and 








*Jo&n ani his son Theodore, both Christians, were 
sacrificed, by Vladimir's order, to the idol Perun at 
Kieft. 

+By Cyrilend Methody, brothers,of Bulgaria, known 
as“ the Slavonian Apostles.” ‘ 





even thousands. In the olden days 
those convents were indeed safe atid sa- 
cred asylums for many a Russian pursued 
by theimplacable Tartars. Even to this day 
in connectiun with some Russian convents, 
are to be found strong, thick, towering 
walls, with rusty guns mounted ‘on the 
slowly crumbling parapets. The exter- 
nals are the same, but the spirit is gone 
forever. The well-fed, slow, and lazy 
monks of to-day are unlike their sturdy, 
brave, and ever-vigilant predecessors, 
The thick walls are useless now, and the 
men they surround are useless, too. 

The study of the list of Russian saints 
reveals some interesting features. Though 
Princess Olga, a woman, leads it, there 
are cnly four women out of one hundred 
and thirty-two saints, seeming to indicate 
that in Russia it is harder for women to 
lead a saintly life than for men. Under 
the Czars, however, even men sometimes 
found it hard to speak openly God’s truth, 
as appears from the fact that five men at- 
tained to sainthood by being ‘‘ foolish for 
Christ’s sake.” As to the number of 
saints that lived in different centuries we 
may judge by this table: Tenth century, 
83 saints; eleventh, 17; twelfth, 20; thir- 
teenth, 15; fourteenth, 16; fifteenth, 29; 
sixteenth, 22; seventeenth, 6; eighteenth, 
4; nineteenth, none. While under the 
Tartar yoke and under the tyrant-czars 
saints abounded in Russia The last 
Russian canonized died in 1783. A cen- 
tury has passed, and there are no more. 
It is time for Russia to drop her favorite 
appellation of ‘‘ Holy.” On thesuggestion 
of the Hely Synod that more canoniza- 
tions be made, the late Czar remarked 
that ‘‘these things nowadays do more harm 
than good”; and he was perfectly right. 
A lively traffic in so-called holy relics 
abounding in oilor water, and curing all 
diseases, is conducted by the monks, who 
by their vows ought to be in poverty. 
Miraculous images, too, cause no end of 
scandals, and yet by these things the con- 
vents of to-day are thriving. 

In Russia there are nearly six hundred 
convents, of which 400 are male and 
200 female, counting altogether 20,000 
monks and nuns. Pictures of the 
saints and hundreds of miraculous im- 
ages, as wellas many a miraculous spring, 
are distributed mostly among these clois- 
ters. Only in exceptional cases have 
parish churches such things. In Russia 
bishops are monks, and they are material- 
ly interested in the welfare of convents, 
therefore they favor the latter in prefer- 
ence to parish churches. Formerly the 
convents were the only places of learning 
in Russia; but since the time of Peter the 
Great they have lost that honor. Of hos- 
pitals and asylums there are only about. 
eighty in all the convents. Only a few 
convents are self-supporting, the major- 
ity being sustained by donations of pious 
pilgrims. Of these Kieff Laura, for in- 
stance, receives hundreds of thousands 
per annum. Under the pressure of the 
times some of the convents are turning 
into mere industrial associations. Cer- 
tainly this is a great improvement on the 
trade in the miraculous goods. 

There are over 55,000 Orthodox churches 
and chapels, in Russia, and over 100,000 
clergymen, and the number of the Ortho- 
dox people is 65,000,000. Russia is divided 
into 59 dioceses, directed by as many bish- 
ops. These are guided by the Holy Synod, 
consisting of bishops appointed by the 
Czar. In each diocese there are clerical 
schools and a seminary for the education 
clergymen. In each of the cities of St. 
#etersburg, Moscow, Kieff, and Kazan, 
there is a theological academy, in which 
the best seminarists finish their studies. 
A Russian priest receives a good educa- 
tion, but the trouble is that once in a par- 
ish he 1s doomed to a_ never-ending 
struggle for existence,so much so that 
there can be no chance for the further 
improvement of his mind. Only a few of 
the village priests can afford to subscribe 
for a taeological journal, and none can 
buy daily or weekly publications. The 
whole life of the Russian priest is reduced 
to two maxims: he must please his par- 
ishioners in order to subsist, and he must 
please his Bishopin order to keep his 
place, for the Bishop in Russia is a veri- 
table Czar in his own diocese. 

We have touched tpon the present 











status of the Church and the clergy in 
Russia for the reason that this very topic 
is to be considered by a great council of 
the Orthodox divines, to be held during 
the coming great celebration. It is ex- 
pected that next year Kieff will be visited 
not only by many Russian Bishops, but 
also by the Patriarchs of Jerusalem, Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria and Antioch, or 
at least by their representatives, and also 
by clerical deputies of the other Orthodox 
countries—Greece, Servia, Bulgaria and 
Montenegro. On jubilee day there will 
be a grand religious procession, perhaps a 
million strong, from the Vladimir Cathe- 
dra] to the place on the shore of the Dneiper 
where, as the tradition runs, the memo- 
rable baptism took place nine centuries 
ago. 

The ceremonies over, the council will 
discuss the evils of the Orthodox Church, 
which have not been touched upon for 
mapy centuries. Some of the advanced 
Russian theologians believe that the 
time is now ripe to discuss even the 
fundamental doctrines of the Orthodox 
Church. This, though very desirable, 
may be doubted; that is, it is very improb- 
able that any large number of Orthodox 
theologians would raise such questions. 
But if the council would do away with 
certain unjustifiable restrictions upon the 
people,such as the prohibition to withdraw 
from the Orthodox Church under any cir- 
cumstances, and the refusal to allow the 
non-Orthodox clergymen to talk to 
Orthodox persons about religious ques- 
tions, it would achieve a great thing, fully 
worth waiting centuries for. The good 
results of such a decision would be inesti- 
mable. In the first place, the fifteen mil- 
lions of the Raskolniks, who are virtually 
Protestants, would receive full rights of 
civil and religious freedom, which is now 
denied them. In the second place, mil- 
lions of educated Russians who now are 
Orthodox only for the sake of appearance, 
and who are indeed Protestants, would 
openly serve their God according to their 
conscience. In the third place, this great 
Empire of all the Russias, would be a 
grand field for Protestant missionaries. 
Such a council of Orthodox theologians as 
is expected at Kieff would have full power 
to purify the Orthodox Church from her 
well-known evils; but the question is, Will 
they do it? 
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THE doctrine of Premillennialism got 
into the discussions in Mr. Moody’s Bible 
School, at Northfield, Mass., last week. Mr. 
Moody preached a sermon on the previous 
Sunday in which he argued that Christ will 
come to earth in bodily form as he left it, 
and will reign with his followers here a 
thousand years, during which Satan is to be 
chained. These premillennial views did 
not, however, find acceptance with all those 
who heardthem. There are some who hold 
that the millenium will come before Christ’s 
second advent. They said: ‘‘We expect to 
meet Christ in death and be with him. 
What difference can it make in our Christian 
life and work whether we are always on the 
tiptoe of expectation to meet him thus or go 
to him, In other words,what difference does 
it make whether we go toa friend or he comes 
to us, provided we are with our friend ?” 
It was said, in reply, that we should get 
great encouragement in our evangelical 
work by the thought that at any moment 
Christ may come to help usin that work. 
There does not appear much hope of the con- 
version of the whole world before the Sav- 
iour’s coming; the Church has sunk, in too 
many cases, into a dead formalism, and the 
most that can be expected is that every 
creature should hear the Gospel preached. 
But this is not the millennium; far from it; 
but nothing more can be be expected as 
things are now, is what the Premillennialist 
believes. Some discussions having arisen 
on Professor Drummond’s observations on 
prayer, Mr. Moody himself discoursed on the 
subject. There are, he said, ten different 
aspects of prayer. In the first place there 
must be true adoration, a cautious and rev- 
erent use of the name of God, a “‘ hallowed 
be thy name” from the whole heart. Sec- 
ond, there must be confession. There is no 
true prayer without confession. Aslong as 
unconfessed sin is in you. so long will your 
prayer be cold, half-hearted, and, of course, 
unanswered. Some sins should be confessed 
to God alone. But, if I have sinned against 
a brother, I must confess it to that brother as 
wellas toGod. AndifI have sinned against 
the community and caused a public scandal, 
then confess to the world as well as God, 





celebration,” 
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Confession ought to be as public as the 
transgression. Next there must be restitu- 
tion. IfI do not make restitution for sin, 
my prayerisasham. If the Spirit of God 
raises up in you a recollection of a trans- 
gression, no matter how long ago it was 
committed, atone for it, pay back what you 
have wrongfully wrung from men. Again, 
we must have thanksgiving. Much is said 
in the Bible about thanksgiving. By prayer 
and supplication, with thanksgiving, we 
are to go to God. Want of unity and 
brotherly love keeps back answers to prayer. 
One spirit, that is what we want. The most 
difficult part of prayer is the spirit of for- 
giveness. If we could prebe the hearts of 
all in this house, we would find, I fear, many 
grudges stored away there. Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors. This Lord’s 
prayer is a test of true discipleship. If we 
can say that prayer consistently and from 
the heart we can pray expecting answer. 
The next thing we must possess in order to 
have success is faith. Ifaman has strong 
faith, he will never give up a man as beyond 
the reach of God, and the speaker related 
how an infidel came to his meetings in Scot- 
land scoffing, and how he had prayed by 
that man until he was converted. We have 
got to have faith for these men. The next 
element in prayer is asking. Ask and it 
shall be given you; seek and ye shall find; 
knock and it shall be opened unto you. 
Importunity has three names—asking, seek- 
ing, knocking. Press your case. Ask and 
it shall be given. The next thing is per- 
severance. Keep right on praying, and if 
the answer does not come, persevere. A 
great many think that if a prayer is not 
answered in the way they expected, it is not 
answered at all. God said ‘‘no’’ to Moses 
once when he prayed, but God answered the 
prayer. ‘No,’’ was his answer. He knows 
best what we want. Then we must have 
submission—submission to do his will, to 
pray that ‘ thy will not mine be done.” 


....-The Pope’s letter to Cardinal Ram- 
polla, Papal Secretary of State, from which 
we gave extracts last week, and Cardinal 
Rampolla’s circular to Papal Nuncios, both 
of which documents have been published, it 
is alleged, through the indiscretion of some- 
body in the Vatican, are receiving a great 
deal of attention in Europe, and especially 
in Italy. Rampolla’s statement that Italy 
is desirous of reconciliation with the Vati- 
can has been vigorously and repeatedly de- 
nied by the Ministry and the secular press 
generally. The Cardinal Secretary says 
that if the “Italian Government thinks fit 
to decline the paternal invitation of the 
Holy Father, the responsibility of the re- 
fusal falls upon that Government. Hence- 
forth, it must cease to reproach in a hostile 
spirit the Sovereign Pontiff with being par- 
tial—hostile to Italy and condescending to 
other Powers; it should, moreover, to be 
loyal and frank, abstain from denouncing 
to other governments the Holy See as a 
fruitful source of discord, generating serious 
evils, so generally deplored.” It is under- 
stood that the Pope would be satisfied with 
the sovereignty of Rome, and would not 1n- 
sist on the return of all the papal territory. 
The Patriarch of Venice recently by tele- 
graph requested King Humbert not to sign 
the law abolishing tithes, approved recently 
by the Italian Senate, and setting forth the 
damage which he deemed would accrue 
thence to the Church and to society; to 
which the King made answer by telegram 
addressed “‘to Cardinal Agostini, Patriarch 
of Venice’: 

“Your telegram reached me when I had al- 

ready signed the Law. In fulfilling that which, 
in this case, I know to have been my duty, I con- 
fidently face the judgment of God, of the Church, 
and of Society. I desire to have a propitious oc- 
casion to prove to you my special and reverent 
affection.—Humbert.”’ 
The papers generally praise the King.’ 
“With such a King,” says the Gazatte 
d'Italia, ‘‘we may courageously confront 
the problem of conciliation.” The Italie 
thinks ‘‘ the incident most opportune to put 
an end to false calculations, recently formed 
especially outside Italy, relative to concilia- 
tion between that kingdom and the Papacy, 
as proving to the partisans of that idea that 
neither the Crown nor the State will aban- 
don any of their rights, and that Italy wishes 
to dwell in peacs with the Church, but on 
condition that the latter confine herself 
within the limits of her spiritual action.” 


.... The Executive Committee of the Com- 
mitteee ef Arrangements, appointed by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly for the 
centennial celebration in 1888, has caused a 
circular to be sent ‘‘to the ministers and 
officers of the Church, suggesting topics for 
a series uf historic sermons and addresses 
to be delivered in the churches by the minis- 
try and laity as early during the year as will 
best secure the objects of this centennial 
The -hope is expressed that 
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every session will secure a liberal subscrip- 
tion toward the $1,000,000 for the Perma- 
nent Fund of the Board of Ministerial Re- 
lief. The money should be sent to the Rev. 
William H. Roberts, D.D., Cincinnati, O., 
the treasurer of the Centenary Fund. Each 
church and individual is expected to select 
such additional objects for memorial con- 
tributions as may seem to themselves best. 
The objects proper are indicated in the cir- 
cular referred to. Contributions to these 
objects may be forwarded to the several 
treasuries for which they are intended, and 
the amounts should be certified to the office 
of the Executive Committee. 


....Bishop Quintard, of Tennessee, has 
written a letter from Paris stating that 
Father Hyacinthe is in extreme need of pe- 
cuniary aid, and suggesting that an appeal 
be made for the Gallican Church to “ liberal 
souls in Americz.”’ He refers to the fact that 
in 1886 the McAll work in Paris received 
$86,000 from England and America, while 
the Hyacinthe movement received only 3500, 
Bishop Potter, of New York, commends the 
Gallican Church to the attention of Church 
people. He says: 

“I hope I may be pardoned if I say that I do 
not need to be told that ‘Pere Hyacinthe has no 
genius for organization,’ that he ‘has made mis- 
takes,’ that ‘he is a difficult man to get on with,’ 
ete., etc. John, the Baptist, I fancy may have 
been ‘difficult tu get on with,’ most plain-spoken 
people are; but the Everlasting Mind had given 
him something to say, and he seems to have had 
friends and followers who were courageous and 
helpful enough to secure him an opportunity to 
say it. This is all that Pére Hyacinthe wants, 
and it will be the shame of Church people if he 
is not helped to have it.” 


....Father Locatelli is leading an expedi- 
tion to the relief of Catholic missionaries in 
the custody of the Mahdiin Sidan. He wrote 
from Suakin, July 12th, that two days after 
his departure he met in the desert Ibrahim 
Bey, arich merchant, who informed him 
that a price had been set on his (the Fa- 
ther’s) head, and that the Mahdists were 
everywhere on the lookout for him. On 
news being received of his expedition, strin- 
gent measures were taken to guard all the 
white men, who are now closely watched. 
Father Locatelli, therefore, returned to 
Suakin without his merchandise, which had 
been sent off two days in advance, and by 
the sale of which he was to raise the money 
to be sent to the prisoners. Nevertheless he 
hopes to sustain no loss, as a certain Hamed, 
an Arab, promised him to sell the goods, 
and to forward the money to the mission- 
aries. 


.... The American Board has received fur- 
ther information concerning the arrest of its 
missionary in Ponape, Micronesia, Mr. Doane, 
to which we referred last weex. It appears 
that Mr. Doane has been under arrest three 
months. He was kept some time on board 
a Spanish man-of-war and then taken to 
Manila. The Government in Washington 
is in correspondence with the U.S. Consul 
at Manila in regard tothe case. It isthought 
Mr. Doane’s arrest was on account of inter- 
ference with the liquor trade. Mr. Doane 
has been a missionary in Ponape since 1854. 


.... The London correspondent of the New 
York Tribune notes with obvious dissatis- 
faction ‘that the “Sabbatarians have got 
hold of the committee on Sunday postal 
labor, which will report in favor of still 
further restrictions on existing postal facili- 
ties. Heretofore there has been a Sunday 
delivery of letters outside of London. The 
committee propose to stop it unless two- 
thirds of the town council in boroughs or 
two-thirds of the rate-payers in rural dis- 
tricts demand its continuance.” 


....The Executive Committee of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Union have appointed a 
committee, according to the action of the 
society at Minneapolis, to consider the prop- 
osition of the Baptist Publication Society 
concerning the work of Baptists in Arme- 
nia. The following is the committee: The 
Hon. Francis Wayland and the Rev. W. 
V. Garner, of Connecticut; Dr. Edward 
Judson and Dr. J. F. Elder, of New York; 
Dr. H. C. Mabie, of Minnesota; Dr. W. C. 
Wilkinson, of New York, and Dr. W. H. 
Eaton, of New Hampshire. 


-..-A cable dispatch reports Cardinal 
Lavigerie, of Algiers, as saying to a corre- 
spondent in Brussels, that he had been re- 
quested by King Leopold to withdraw his 
missions on the Congo, ‘* His Majesty’s de- 
sire being that religious work in the Free 
State be no longer carried on by independ- 
ent missions, but by regular clergy depend- 
ing upon the King and the Pope alone.” A 
seminary at Louvain is preparing Belgian 
priests for work on the Congo. 


-.-. The German Government has at last, 
it is stated, consented to grant a large ter- 
ritory to the Roman Catholics for evangeli- 
zation. The territory granted stretches from 





the East African Coast to Kilimanjaro and 
is almost conterminous with the territory 
of the German East African Company. The 
Catholics are to have thiscountry for their 
work exclusively, as is the custom of the 
German Government, which allows the 
ministers of only cne religion in the same 
colony. 


..A centenary service in commemora- 
tion of the consecration according to the 
English rite,of Bishops White and Provoost 
for the Episcopal Church in America, was 
held in Westminster Abbey last Friday. 
Canon F. K. Harford conducted the serv- 
ice and prayers were read which had been 
specially written by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The sermon was delivered by Bish- 
op Perry, of Iowa. 


.... The Episcopal Diocesan House, in this 
city, which was provided for by the late 
Miss Catherine Wolfe, will be ready for oc- 
cupancy in another month. The changes 
in the building, which was known as the 
Swan homestead, will cost about $75,000. 
It is situated conveniently, on Lafayette 
Place. 


....According to a St. Petersburg jour- 
nal, a Russian ecclesiastical mission, con- 
sisting of an archimandrite, three priests, 
and a number of inferior clergy, will pro- 
ceed early this month for Abyssinia, taking 
Church vessels and books. 


....Itis claimed that the Episcopal Church 
of [reland has 640,000 members, while the 
Presbyterian has 471,000, and the Methodist 
49,000. 


Hissions. 


THE GERMAN MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETIES. 








THE Rhenish Missionary Society has over- 
come its financial deficit, and returned last 
year an income (353,347 marks) a few marks 
above its expenditures (353,030 marks). It 
has been able to carry forward its plans for 
a mission in New Guinea without any fur- 
ther hesitation. The reports from the Af- 
rican Mission are loaded with complaints 
of the mischief wrought by drunkenness. 
But the temperance movement is also mak- 
ing some progress. The eleven congrega- 
tions of, Cape Colony are still depend- 
ent upon the whites for direction, and there 
is little promise of their soon becoming in- 
dependent. The German occupation of 
Great Namaqua land has not been at- 
tended with any improvement in the 
affairs of the mission stations there, but 
rather the contrary. Asalient feature is the 
increase of the liquor trade under the stim- 
ulus of the competition of German and 
English dealers. There are also other ele- 
ments of confusion in the country. An off- 
set to these features is a promising work 
which Missionary Fenchel has begun 
among what are called the Frenchman tribe 
on the border of the Kalahari desert. 
The way seems to have been opened 
to him by the previous visits of native 
volunteer laborers. The work among the 
Hereros has been impeded by warlike condi- 
tions and the growth of the liquor traffic. 
Moderate progress has been made in East 
Indian Island missions. In Borneo about a 
thousand believers are returned, and a new 
work has been opened among the Chinese 
in Bandjermasin. Among the Battas, in 
Sumatra, 700 heathen and Mohammedans, 
and more than 400 Christian children . have 
been baptized, more than 10,000 members 
are returned, and fifty-three paid native 
helpers are employed. The first native min- 
ister has been installed, and other candi- 
dates are under instruction. The Dutch 
East Indian authorities have determined to 
assist the mission schools, “‘ according to re- 
sults.”” A second station has been started 
on the Tobe Lake, where even the heathen 
give timber for the mission buildings. The 
lion in the path of the mission here is the 
opium traffic. The mission in the island of 
Nias includes about 500 Christians. The 
missionaries are exerting all their influence 
against the worship of ancestors, and have 
secured the surrender of some sixty ances- 
tralimages. The wife of one of the bitter 
enemies of Christianity among the chiefs 
was baptized on her death-bed. The mis- 
sion in China, which comprised only the 
station of Fuk-Weng, in the Kwang Tung 
province, with three missionaries, has been 
enlarged by the addition of two new sta- 
tions. 

The Berlin Missionary Society gives a 
good account of the condition and general 
progress of its South African missions. 
Complaint is made of encroachments by the 
Wesleyans in the Transvaal and the Angli- 
cans in Cape Colony. The Wesleyan 
missionary at Pretoria has baptized a hun- 





dred Sersons within the work of this society, 
and there hasthereby come about a decrease 
in the number of its baptized. At Herberts- 
dale in Cape Colony, the mission having 
let a house toaChristian merchant, a rival 
of his was enraged against it, and invited 
an Anglican minister to establish an oppo- 
sition mission In consequence of this, the 
congregation has ceased to be self-support- 
ing. The Evangelisches Missions-Maga- 
zin thinks that it is not creditable that a 
mission which has been so successful in its 
work, and whose chief office is at the capi- 
tal of the German Empire, should receive 
so scant a support as to have to labor under 
a constant deficit, and thus be obliged to 
talk about contracting instead of enlarging 
its work. 

The Basle Missionary Society has in its 
three fields of labor more than 18,000 souls 
under care. The increase during 1885 was 
about 1,000. The Gold Coast was the most 
fruitful field. The number of missionaries 
is 116, of whom 68 arein India. The mission 
schools include 7,320 pupils, 4,696 of whom 
are in India. The income of the society 
for the year was nearly a million francs. In 
the Indian mission, a new station has been 
founded at Bijepore in the South Mahratta 
country, and one is to be established at 
Kopala, in the Nizanis dominions. A new 
station has been added to the Chinese mis- 
sion in the province of Kwang Tung,and two 
additional stations are in contemplation. 
An increase of 305 is returned from the Gold 
Coast mission, with 2,164 children in the 
schools. Some friction is anticipated in the 
Cameroons Mission, taken over from the 
Baptists, on the questions of Infant Baptism 
and Sprinkling. The Basle missionaries 
do not propose to abandon their principles 
on these subjects. If there are any Baptist 
converts who will not join the Basle 
churches in the ordinances, while the organ- 
ization of independent Baptist churches will 
not be encouraged, pains will be taken to 
make things as comfortable as is practicable 
for these brethren, and to make them at ease 
in the schools at any rate. 

Tne Hermannsburg Mission returns more 
than 1,200 baptisms among the heathen. 
In the Zulu district it has not been 
found practicable to enforce the new regu- 
lations made in 1884, because the directory 
are not yet in a position to pay the mission- 
aries their full support. The work is going 
on slowly in India, Australia and New Zea- 
land’ Some 200,000 marks have been re- 
ceived and paid out at the mission treas- 
ury in Hermannsburg. The course of in- 
struction in the training school has been 
lengthened from four to five years. All the 
pupils will study Latin and Greek, and the 
most capable ones Hebrew. 

The Leipzig Mission has in South In- 
dia twenty stations, with twenty-two mis 
sionaries, and a number of native helpers. 
About a thousand heathen were baptized 
during the year, and the number of mem- 
bers exceeds 13,000. The amount of labor 
involved in securing these converts may be 
conceived from the fact that they are scat- 
tered among 564 places over the greater part 
of the Tamil country. A new mission has 
been contemplated at Mysore among the 
Canarese, but the Synod of India Missions 
has suggested that the undertaking of a 
new work might be attended with danger 
of weakening the Tamil work. It is now 
probable that if a new mission is under- 
taken it will bein East Africa, where the 
Bavarian Lutherans have for two years con- 
templated beginning a work. An ‘“‘Evan- 
gelical Mission for East Africa’’ has, in fact, 
been organized at Hersbruck, in Bavaria, 
under the direction of Pastor Ittameier, but 
it contemplates a separate work from that 
of the Leipzig Mission. The Leipzig Society 
finds itself in its fiftieth year, with an in- 
come of 349,000 marks, and an expenditure 
of 308,000 marks, in the enjoyment of a sur- 
plus of 40,000 marks. 

The North German Missionary So- 
ciety celebrated its jubilee under very en- 
couraging conditions. During 1885 it had 
baptized 110 persons among the Veys on tit 
slave coast. The work of this society is 
performed both with narrow means and on 
a particularly hard field; but its servants 
have persevered. They only baptized the 
first fruits of their work in the ninth year 
of their efforts. While the mission had 202 
church-members in 1880, now this number 
is doubled. There are several families, all 
of whose members are connected with the 
Church. 

The Schleswig-Holstein, or Breklum 
Missionary Society, which has been carrying 
on a modest work in India, has postponed 
the decision to undertake a new mission in 
the German East African colonies. The 


missionaries at Salur, in Telugu land, have 
learned the painful lesson that baptism goes 
not signify a removal of the heathen vices, 
particularly of caste prejudices, but that 
the establishment of Christian congrega- 





tions will be necessary to secure an advance 
in that reform. Beginnings have been 
made at Koraput and Kotpad, and Bastar 
has been opened to missions. The English 
officer, Mr. Priest, invited the two mission- 
aries stationed at Kotpad to celebrate Christ- 
mas with him at Jagdalpur, the capital of 
Bastar. The report of the Mission House 
complains of the difficulty of securing 
active, vigorous and useful youth. The 
other kind of youth are found in plenty. 
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WE have given the reply (in substance) of 
the Church of Christ in Japan (Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed), to the resolutions on 
union passed by aconference of the mis- 
sionaries and bishops of the Church of 
England and American Episcopal Church. 
The Japan Mission of the American Board 
has now taken action. Its response express- 
es ‘“‘ hearty sympathy with all desires for 
strengthening the bonds of union between 
the followers of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and rejoices in what “we bave already 
seen ofthe spirit of unity among the Prot- 
estant Christians of Japanas manifested in 
their National Conferences, and in the local 
union prayer-meetings.’’ It goes on to state 
that the position of the mission differs from 
that of some others, since it has no ecclesi- 
astical relations with the churches it has es- 
tablished. ‘Its object,” as stated by the 
late President Hopkins, “is not to make 
Congregationalists, but Christians, and then 
leave its converts to frame such a polity as 
they may think best.”’” The Mission, there- 
fore, refers its Episcopal correspondents to 
the churches themselves, ‘for by them 
alone can any formal action for uniting with 
others be initiated or decided. Should there, 
however, at any time arise questions which 
make it desirable that we, as a mission, 
should be represented in any conference 
upon matters connected with the subject of 
your resolutions, we could then delegate 
some of our members to act as our commit- 
tee.’’ 


....The Catholic priests in Uganda give 
the same testimony as the Protestant mis- 
sionaries concerning the way in which the 
native Christians meet martyrdom. Mgr. 
Livinhac writes: 

“ At Uganda the practice of our holy religion 
is now forbidden under pain of death; and it is 
impossible for our neophytes to visit us, except 
by stealth at night. Nevertheless, during the 
month I stayed at St. Mary of Rubaga, many of 
them exposed their lives by coming to see me. 
Often I had to rise four or five times a night to 
receive my dear visitors. I cannot say how I 
have been touched by the marvelous effects 
grace has produced in these Christians of a day. 
They behold the cruel death that awaits them 
with a calm courage that only faith can give. 
The executioners, they often say, kill the body, 
but cannot murder the soul; they inflict suffer- 
ing fora few moments, but then the spirit es- 
capes them and flees to the good God, who makes 
it happy for eternity. Many Christians have 
asked me whether to hide themselves is not a 
sort of apostasy, and whether it would not be 
better to go to the King, and declare themselves 
as Christians. It is difficult to tell the exact 
number of martyrs, but according to the Ugan- 
das, italready exceeds one hundred. Upto the 
present, however, we have the names only of 
twenty-two victims. The courage which these 
martyrs have shown in the midst of the most 
horrible tortures, has, as in the first centuries of 
Christianity, made the pagans believe that we 
have a mysterious philter which renders tor- 
tures sweet and death a matter of indifference.” 

....Rev. C. D. Tenney, who went to China 

five years ago as a missionary under the 
American Board, but who withdrew from 
the service of that Society on account of his 
theological opinions, has recently had 
opened to him a field of very large useful- 
ness. Li Hung Chang, the Viceroy of China, 
has selected him as tutor to his sons. This 
Viceroy is the Bismarck of the Chinese Em- 
pire. In a recent private letter written to a 
friend, Mr. Tenney says: ‘‘Our humble 
abode was highly honored in the eyes of the 
Chinese by having the boys, ‘the young 
Lords,’ with all their retinue, call. 
I think that it is pleasing God to put me in 
a much more influential position, in respect 
to the development of China, than I could 
possibly have occupied as a missionary. 


....The Basle Missionary Committee has 
adopted a rule with reference to child-be- 
trothalsin China,that if a girl remains with 
her parents, notice of the matter by the 
missionary shall consist simply of instruc 
tion and admonition; but if she is taken to 
the house of her future parents-in-law, that 
should not be tolerated, either in her own 
parents or in the parents-in-law. 


....The two missionaries, Bach and Hof- 
mann, sent out by the Bavarian Lutheran 
Missionary Society to East Africa, reached 
their destination in September, 1886. They 
founded a station among the Wakamba, at 
a place called Jimboni or Jimba, where they 
appear to have been well received by the 
natives. 
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The Sanday-school. 
LESSON FOR AUGUST 28TH. 


PIETY WITHOUT DISPLAY.—Martrt. 
VI, 1-15. 


NotEs.—“ Your righteousness.” —This is a 
better reading than ‘alms’ of the Old Ver- 
sion. It properly means any kind of right- 
eousness, or almsgivings, prayer or fasting; 
but especially alms—and the word right- 
eousness, in Hebrew, came to mean, chiefly, 
almsgiving. “Thou doest alms.’’—The 
first speci ‘ication under ‘“‘righteousness’’—— 
“Sourd not a trumpet.’’—This does not mean 
that the Pharisees actually did sound a trum- 
pet before them when they were about to 
give alms, but that they made as much dis- 
play as they could. “They have re- 
ceived their reward.”’—It has already come 
in the notoriety they sought; and they need 
not expect any more from God.——" Let 
not thy left hand know.”’—Here is a_ similar 
strong expression to that about the trum- 
pet. The left hand being nearest to the 
right hand, and its closest fellow, is chosen 
to show the unostentatious character to be 
observed. ‘Shall recompense thee.”’— 
Omit “ openly.”’ The idea is not ‘ openly,” 
but in future. ‘In the corners of the 
streets.”’—It is now an extremely common 
thing to see such praying in the East.—‘‘ As 
the Gentiles do.’’—Here it is not the hypo- 
crites of the Pharisees, but the heathen that 
are criticised. The heathen repeat petitions 
over and over again. “ After this man- 
ner.’’—Not as the only form of prayer, but as 
anexample of simplicity in approaching a 
Father, and asking for truly desirable 
things. “Hallowed be Thy name.”’— 
The ‘‘name’’ implies the one named; and 
here the prayer is that God may be treated 
as reverently and obeyed as dutifully as he 
in his holiness requires. “Thy kingdom 
come.”’—It had begun, but was not fully 
come. Its completeness would not be until 
Christ’s victory over the world should be 
complete. - “Our daily bread.”’—This is 
not a literal translation, but it gives the 
substantial idea. The word translated 
“daily” is an ambiguous one, and may 
mean “ for the coming day,”’ or ‘‘ necessary,” 
or there may even be a transition here to 
the spiritual food needed. “Have for- 
given.’’—Not “ forgive,’’ in the sense of may 
forgive, but have already forgiven, in ac- 
cordance with the direction in the preceding 
lessons. “ Bring us not into tempta- 
tion.’”’—Especially where there would be 
such a trial as to endanger their faith. 
Then any temptation. “The Evil One.” 
—Whetherthe ambiguous words ‘“‘the evil”’ is 
neuter, and means any evil thing, or mas- 
culine, and means Satan, is much discussed. 
The idea is about the same. 

Instruction.—A desire of praise in our 
good deeds, and ateudency to do them for 
the sake of praise,forms one of the most sub- 
tle temptations. So Christ says: ‘‘ Take 
heed,” To avoid this danger we must watch 
very carefully against it, especially if our 
good deeds have to be public. 

We have to be seen of men. We are bid- 
den to be a city on a hill or a light ona 
stand that cannot be hid. Preachers, teach- 
ers, scholars, all have to do duties in public. 
We must speak and prayin public. We 
must even give in public often. But it 
must not be to be seen of men. 

One reward is enough. Either man’s 
praise or God’s praise. Whichever we work 
for we can get. The questionis which isthe 
more valuable. 

It is much to work for good because it is 
good. It is also right to work for good be- 
cause God will approve and reward it. 
There is nothing small or selfish in the lat- 
ter, since we seek God’s approval because he 
is good. 

The first righteousness in which we are to 
avoid display is doing good to others, in 
alms. This sort of display is made when 
people see to it that their gifts get into the 
papers. They are helped in it by the officers 
of benevolent societies or of inst.tutions, 
who publish great gifts so as to encourage 
others to give, or name colleges or professor- 
ships after the donors. If one takes special 
delight in such notoriety, he sins. 

Tne second righteousness in which we are 
to avoid display is worship. But one 
who does not pray in public is not very apt 
to pray in private. It is hypocrisy to boast 
of making no show of public worship when 
one does no private worship. 

‘To pray and to say one’s prayers are two 
different things. ‘he latter can be done 
with no prayer. Children should be taught 


to say their prayers, but to pray at the same 
time. 

Especially should we attempt in public 
worsnip to join in the petitions and most of 
all when the Lord’s Prayer is repeated. That 
is so familiar that the attention flags and 
the lips only repeat it. Give your whole 
attention to it when you repeat it, and so 
to such common petitions as asking God’s 
blessing at table. 

_ Come to God as a Fatherin prayer. He 
is ruler, judge, teacher, but most of all our 
loving Father. Remember that we can 
come to him with confidence and affection. - 












































ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Niagara Falls excursion train on 
the Toledo, Peoria and Warsaw railway, 
consisting of seventeen coaches and sleepers, 
crowded with passengers from Peoria, Ill., 
and points along the line was wrecked at 1 
A.M., on Thursday last, two and one-half 
miles east of Chatsworth, Ill., by running 
into a ditch, the culvert over which had 
been burned by a prairie fire. The train was 
drawi by two engines, one of which was 
wrecked with ten coaches and two baggage 
cars. The train left Bloomington, Wednesday 
night for Niagara Falls on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the intention being to go by that road 
as far as Chatsworth, and from thence by 
way of the Toledo,Peoria and Warsaw. The 
change was made, and soon afterward, as 
the train neared Piper City, a small town in 
Ford Country, the bridge mentioned gave 
way, plunging the engine and several cars: 
down a steep embankment into a dry gully 
The cars caught fire from the lamps, and a 
fearful panic ensued. The cars were piled 
upon each other at the foot of the steep em- 
bankment. They lay in a heap upon the en- 
gines crushed together in a space of less than 
two car lengths. In one coach not a per- 
son escaped. In another only one person, a 
woman was saved. The fire in the cars was 
put out by trainmen and passengers, who, 
having no water, piled earth on the flames. 
A relief train was sent at once to the place, 
and then it was found that ten coaches had 
either gone through the bridge or were 
piled in a promiscuous heap crosswise and 
lengthwise on the track. The list of killed 
includes more than 120 persons, and the in- 
jured are still more numerous. The latter 
are cared for in temporary _hos- 
pitals near the scene of _ the 
disaster. An investigation is being made 
as to the cause of the fire which weakened 
the bridge and led to the accident. No satis- 
factory explanation has yet been arrived at. 
The most probable one, according to report, 
is, that a spark from the furnace of the en- 
gine of a train which passed two hours be- 
fore caused the blaze. The season had been 
dry for a long time, almost no rain had 
fallen, and so the wooden work of the 
bridge was like tinder. A live coal dropped 
on it would have set in on fire at once. The 
tall grass under the culvert had been ren 
dered very dry by the sun, and a spark from 
a locomotive might have set it ablaze. 


....United States Senator Riddleberger 
was committed to jail and fined $25 on Friday 
last, at Woodstock, Va., by Judge Newman 
forcontempt of Court. A placard was pa- 
raded on the street, reflecting on the Judge 
in a case in which Senator Riddleberger was 
interested. When the Court ordered the 
Sheriff to take Senator Riddleberger to jail 
for five days, Senator Riddleberger resisted, 
and the Court added five more days, and or- 
dered bystanders to assist the Sheriff; but 
the Sheriff, a small man, weighing less than 
115 pounds, took the Senator to jail without 
any trouble. Some of the deputy sheriffs 
and bystanders jumped out of the windows, 
and there was a great deal of excitement in 
the street. Some of Senator Riddleberger’s 
most influential friends, while they deplored 
the fact of his having to go to the county 
jail, acknowledged the justice of the Court’s 
decision. Others proposed taking him out 
by force. This was subsequently done by a 
night mob. After his release, Senator Rid- 
dleberger was seen on the street by the Sher- 
iff, who feared to rearrest him, owing to the 
threats made against Judge Newman’s life if 
this should be done. The Senator left town 
Saturday; but afterward returned and deliv- 
ered himself up, having decided to abide by 
the law, and, if wrongfully imprisoned, 
seek to have the matter righted through 
the law. 





....An interesting point of international 
law has arisen over the wreck of an Amer- 
ican vessel upon the coast of Nova Scotia. 
The vessel was condemned and ordered to 
be sold for the benefit of the underwriters, 
and was bought in by her original owner, 
who proceeded to repair and float her. 
Meanwhile, the Collectorof Customs, at 
Shelburne, W. Attwood, wrote to the Customs 
Department at Ottawa, asking for instruc- 
tions as to whether the vessel was liable for 
duty or not. The Commissioner of Customs 
answered that as the vessel had been 
wrecked and sold, and was no longer a ship, 
but a chattel, and as the owner was an 
American citizen, the Collector should en- 
force the payment of duty. The vessel’s 
owner refused to pay, stating that he in- 
tended to take his vessel back to the United 
States as soon as she was floated off; that he 
had no intention of becoming a British sub- 
ject or flying the British flag, and therefore, 
he had no right to pay duty. . The Collector 





thereupon seized the vessel, and the owner 
has gone to Washington to lay his case be- 
fore the United States Government. 


.... The United Labor party, in convention 
at Rochester, N. Y., last week, nominated 
by acclamation the following candidates 
for state officers: Secretary of State, Orville 
Preston, of Hornellsville, a manufacturer 
and Knight of Labor; State Treasurer, John 
J. Ryan, of Brooklyn; Comptroller, Asa 
Clapp, of Ithaca, editor of the Ithacan ; At- 
torney-General, Lawrence McParlan, of 
Lockport. No nomination was made for 
the office of State Engineer and Surveyor. 
The following resolution was adopted: 

“Resulved, That we, as a body of men repre- 
senting the workingmen of the State of New 
York, condemn the efforts made during the last 
Congress to reduce the tariff on articles made 
and manufactured in this country. We de- 
mand, in the interests of our manufacturers 
and artisans, that a protective tariff be main- 
tained by Congress for the further advancement 
of our interests, and we demand the abolish- 
ment of the internal revenue system.” 


....The Signal Service Bureau has de- 
cided to display signals with a view to dis- 
tinguish between light and severe storms. 
Along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and on 
the Great Lakes, after September Ist, a yel- 
low flag with a white center will indicate 
that the winds expected are not so severe, 
but that well-found and seaworthy vessels 
can meet them without great danger. A 
red flag with a black center, nowin use, 
will indicate that the storm is expected to 
be of more marked violence. In view of the 
diffiulty of varying night signals, they will 
not distinctively show the force, but indi- 
cate the wind direction only; a red light for 
easterly winds, and a red and white light for 
westerly winds. 





FOREIGN. 


...-Prince Ferdinand was enthusiastically 
welcomed on his arrival at Tirnova on Sat- 
urday night. Sunday he attended a Te 
Deum in the Cathedral. From the Cathe- 
dral with a brilliant military and official 
escort he proceeded to the hall-of the great 
Sobranje. The Sobranje was in session, 
and when the Prince entered he was greeted 
with prolonged cheering. The Metropolitan 
delivered an address and administered the 
oath to the Prince, who thereupon signed 
the Constitution. M. Stolloff, the Prime 
Minister, on benalf of Prince Ferdinand, 
read a proclamation saying: 

“We, Ferdinand I, by the grace of God and 

the will of the people, Prince of Bulgaria, an- 
nounce to our well-beloved people that we as- 
sume the government of the country. We will 
rule in accordance with the Constitution with 
intent to promote its glory, greatness and devel- 
opment. We shall always be ready to sacrifice 
our life for its happiness.” 
The Prince thanks the people for his elec- 
tion and the Regents and Ministers for their 
able conduct of affairs during the difficult 
crisis, pays a tribute to the patriotism and 
bravery of the people during recent events, 
and concludes: ‘‘ Long live free and inde- 
pendent Bulgaria!’ There is no reference 
to Russia in the proclamation. After the 
ceremony of installation the Ministers ten- 
dered their resignation, and the Sobranje 
was dissolved. Neither Turkey nor any of 
the Powers has replied to Prince Ferdi- 
nand’s note, asking their approval of his 
election, though The Standard’s Vienna 
correspondent says that England, Austria 
and Italy have sent Turkey an identical note 
declaring that they consider the election of 
Prince Ferdinand legal. Itis reported, also, 
that Turkey’s attitude is becoming friendly. 
The Porte recalled Riza Pasha from Bul- 
garia at the instance of Russia, but ap- 
pointed Artin Effendi Commissioner to Bul- 
garia in place of Riza, as a friendly act to- 
ward Prince Ferdinand. The Bulgarian 
situation now depends entirely upon Russia, 
who through the Russian Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Constantinople has handed the Porte a 
formal protest against Ferdinand’s pro- 
ceedings, which protest Russia expects Tur- 
key will indorse. 


...-In the House of Lords last Thursday, 
on a motion to consider the House of Com- 
mons amendments to the Land Bill, the 
Duke of Argyll warned the House that this 
bill in its present form was an immense 
development of the Gladstone Land Act of 
1881, and one that in the future would lead 
to the development of some defection. The 
Earl of Dunraven’s proposal to reject the 
House of Commons amendment relating to 
town parks was accepted. Earl Cadogan 
moved that the revision of rents be based 
upon the difference in prices in 1887 as com- 
pared with prices from 1881 to 1885, and the 
motion was carried—29 to 17. The remain- 
ing House of Commons amendments were 
adopted. In the discussion of these amend- 
ments in the House of Commons on Friday 
evening, Mr. Parnell declared that the al- 


, 
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teration providing that rents be reduced in 
ratio with the fall in prices, was a vital 
change. Mr. Balfour, Chief + nergy for 
Ireland, held that the amendment no 
wise altered the substance of the bill. Sir 
Wilham Vernon Harcourt advised the Gov- 
ernment to withdraw the amendment, on 
the ground that it vitiated the whole sub- 
stance of the bill. Mr. Morley oapeeries 
him in this. and even Mr. Chamberlain o 
posed the amendment. It was finally 
cided to postpone further consideration of 
the rent clause tillthis week. 


.... At the Colonial Exhibition in London 
mechanical begging-boxes, in aid of the 
London hospitals, were placed at various 
points. Some of these boxes were on the 
“ put in a penny and the figure will work” 
principle. The following is a list of the 
contributions deposited in them: £404— 
which sum consisted of a few gold coins, a 
large: number of silver, but mostly of - 
nies, half-pennies and farthings; old or 
defaced British coins; 423 foreign coins—In- 
dian, Egyptian French, Belgian, Swiss, 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, Canadian, 
German, Austrian, Italian, Dutch, Straits 
Settlements, Spanish, Portuguese, Ameri- 
can, Jersey, East India Company; one coun- 
terfeit florin; 11 metal tokens; 178 buttons 
of various patterns and substances; 30 disks 
resembling coins in shape made of metals, 
bone, india-rubber, card-board, mother-of- 
pearl, chalk, sugar and glass, including 
three spectacle glasses and one lens; two 
rings, three links, and many pieces of folded 
paper. 

.... The election in the Northwich division 
of Cheshire, on Saturday, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. R. Verdin, Lib- 
eral-Unionist, resulted in another victory 
for the Gladstonites. The vote stood: 

Mr. J. T. Crunner, Gladstonion... ......... 5,112 
Lord Henry Grosvenor, Liberal-Unionist.. 3,983 


Gladstonian majority...............00005 1,128 


In the last election, when the Liberal-Un- 
ionist candidate was successful, the vote 
was as follows: 

R. Verdin, Liberal-Unionist................. 4,416 
J. T. Brunner, Home Ruler....... ~ackarseale 3, 


Liberal-Union majority.................. 458 


Lord Henry Grosvenor, the defeated Lib- 
eral-Unionist candidate, is ason of the Duke 
of Westminster. 
























In an action for libel brought by E. H. 
Hathorn, of the Hathorn Spring, Sara- 
toga, against the Congress Spring Company, 
of that place, which was lately tried before 
Judge Fish, of the Supreme Court at Balls- 
ton, New York, the jury found a verdict in 
favor of the Hathorn Spring in the sum of 
Ten Thousand Dollars and Costs. 
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THE COMMENCEMENT OF A RE- 
VIVAL. 

Every revival of religion has a begin- 
ning somewhere, at some time, and with 
somebody. One of the most powerful 
movements of this kind that we have ever 
known, began in the following manner: 

Some fifty years ago, a young physician, 
whohad recently established himself as a 
practitioner of medicine in one of the vil- 
lages of this state, was in the evening sit- 
ting in his office and reading the village 
newspaper. Two gentlemen called upon 
him for merely social purposes; and all 
three entered into familiar conversation 
about the current topics of the day. At 
length the conversation turned upon the 
state of religion in that village; and they 
agreed that it wasin a most deplorable 
state,and that something ought to be done 
to arouse the attention of the people to the 
subject. The conversation proceeded in 
this way for about an hour; and just as 
these gentlemen were about to leave, the 
young physician said to them: 

“Brethren, I am not quite satisfied to let 
this matter drop here. If it does, nothing 
will come out of this conversation. It will 
all end in mere talk. I do not know exactly 
how or where we should begin, or what we 
should do, but I am persuaded that we 
ought todo something. I venture to sug- 
gest that we, right here on the spot, appoint 
a prayer-meeting, to be held at my house 
to-morrow evening, and that we spend as 
much time to-morrow as we can possibly 
spare, in going from house to house through 





the village, and inviting persons to attend 
the meeting. This will be a beginning, and 
perhaps the Lord will shed light on our path 
afterward. No harm can come out of such 
an effort, and it may be that great good will 
spring therefrom. Let us try the experi- 
ment.” 

Such is the substance of what this young 
physician said to these brethren. They 
at once acquiesced in the suggestion, and 
agreed to spend the next day in the man- 
ner proposed, and did so. The result 
was the attendance of about seventy-five 
persons at the prayer-meeting in the 
evening. Those who came hardly knew 
what to make of it. The meeting, in the 
manner of being called, was a novelty; 
and yet before its close it was manifest 
that the power of God was there. Chris- 
tians exhorted and prayed with an un- 
wonted fervor. Confessions were made 
and tears were shed. A similar meeting 
was appointed for the next evening in the 
same place. The meetings were con- 
tinued from evening to evening for about 
a week without any change of place; and, 
before the week expired, these continu- 
ous meetings, conducted wholly by lay- 
men, had become the subject of general 
talk throughout the entire village. Sev- 
eral conversions had occurred. Christians 
were aroused to deep and earnest feeling, 
and began to talk out their religion to the 
people wherever they met them. 

After the lapse of about a week, the 
meetings were transferred to the large 
dining-room of a temperance hotel in the 
village, whose owner and keeper had him- 
self become aconvert to Christ, and who 
recently died at Saratoga Springs at the 
advanced age of more than ninety years. 
In this dining-room, and under purely 
laical management, the meetings were 
continued for some five weeks on every 
evening; and the result was nearly a 
hundred conversions from the ranks of 
the impenitent. At the end of this period 
one of the churches of the village was 
opened for preaching services every day; 
andin a short time thereafter, the Rev. 
Mr. Kirk, of Albany, then a young man, 
was invited to lend a helping hand to the 
work by coming and preaching to the 
people. He came, and preached twice a 
day for about a week. The whole village, 
under his powerful appeals, was moved 
as it never had been before, and never 
has been since. Hundreds of persons 
from all classes professed to have found 
Christ as a Saviour. 

The work spread from that village to 
other adjacent places in the county; and 
at one time it seemed as if the whole 
county was wrapped in one general 
flame of religious excitement. Meetings 
were held in various places, and souls 
brought to Christ in great numbers, The 
churches were strengthened, and a vast 
good accomplished in a comparatively 
short time. 

We assure our readers that this is no 
fancy sketch. Every word of it is true. 
We know it to be true. The writer saw 
the occurrences with his own eyes. This 
great and glorious revival began with the 
practical suggestion of that young physi- 
cian promptly and vigorously carried into 
effect. He still lives, is now an old man, 
and looks back to that scene as one of the 
best in his whole life. It was then and 
there that he decided to abandon the 
practice of medicine and devote his life to 
the preaching of the Gospel. 

Christian reader, is there any good 
reason why what we have thus described, 
as having occurred half a century ago, 
may not substantially occur again, or why 
it may not often be repeated? None what- 
ever. Let Christians engage in the work 
of saving souls, as they may and should; 
let them show a practical earnestness on 
this subject at all commensurate with its 
importance, and God will become their 
helper, and souls will be saved. They 
have power in Heaven and power on 
earth; and what they need to do is to use 
this power. There is a vast power in the 
Church of God not felt among men, sim- 
ply because it is not brought into action. 
We ask each reader, who thinks himself 
a Christian, to answer this question: 
What are you doing to persuade those 
who are not Christians, to flee for refuge 
to the hope set before them in the Gospel 
of Christ? Having answered this ques- 





tion, then please to answer another: Are 
you content with your own answer? 


in. 


THE WILLING HEARTED. 


WHEN the Lord gave Moses command- 
ment concerning the building of the Tab- 
ernacle he bade him speak unto the 
‘children of Israel” that they bring him 
an offering, and added: ‘Of every man 
that giveth it willingly with his heart, 
ye shall take my offering.” When Moses 
laid the commandment before the people, 
they returned to their tents and ‘came 
again” to him, ‘‘every one whose heart 
stirred him up, and every one whose 
spirit made him willing; and they came, 
both men and women, as many as were 
willing hearted,” and brought their offer- 
ings unto the Lord. We learn further on 
in the story that ‘‘the people brought 
much more than enough for the service 





‘ of the work of the Lord, for the stuff they 


had was sufficient for all the work to 
make it, and too much”; so that Moses 
had to send out a proclamation staying 
the further offerings of the people. Now 
herein is a marvelous thing; that the peo- 
ple of God not only responded to the call 
of the Lord for offerings and service but 
responded so promptly, so willingly and 
so generously, that not only was there 
enough, but even toomuch. Later on in 
Israel’s history, God laid a great charge 
against them because they ‘“‘had robbed 
him in tithes and offerings.” They had 
grown careless of the necessities of his 
house, selfish as to their own personal 
lusts and desires, and so, through covet- 
ousness, had allowed the worship and 
service of God to fall into ‘“‘innocuous des- 
uetude.” 

As we read this story and follow out 
all its sequences,we are led to say as Moses 
said of the people who prophesied: 
‘* Would God that all the Lord’s people 
were” willing hearted. It is, perhaps, 
more the lack of this element in our re- 
ligious and church life, than that of any 
other, that accounts for whatever of bar- 
renness and inefficiency there is which so 
much distresses us. Certainly there is no 
lack of willingness or power on the part 
ofthe Lord to make our work efiicient 
and fruitful. Indeed, he has in his deal- 
ings with Israel distinctly challenged us 
on this point. ‘‘ Bring ye in all the tithes 
into the storehouse, that there may be 
meat in my house, and prove me now 
herewith, and see if I will not open the 
the windows of Heaven, and pour you out 
such a blessing that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” Elsewhere 
we are told that God’s day of power is 
when his people are ‘* willing hearted,” 
or are a free-will offering to the Lord. An 
expression sometimes used in the Bible to 
denote consecration is, ‘‘to fill your 
hands” and to serve the Lord *‘ with both 
hands.” 

It is worth while to note some of the 
elements of ‘‘ willing heartedness.” 

It is a movement of the heart from 
within and not the stimulation of the will 
from without. Their ‘hearts stirred 
them up,” and their ‘‘spirits made them 
willing.” It is true that Moses had set 
the whole matter of the service asked for 
before them, and had explained to them 
the great honor and privilege there was in 
having God in their midst, and in being 
permitted thus to contribute to the build- 
ing of the sanctuary for his dwelling- 
place and the tabernacle for his service. 
Still they did not act impulsively. They 
went from the presence of Moses and 
came again; showing that they had 
thought over the whole matter, and as 
they ‘‘mused the fire burned” within 
their hearts, sothat the impulse to offer 
to the Lord came from within and not 
from without. Their action was not now a 
cold and formal act of obedience to the 
Word of God, a mere act of duty, but a 
glad and generous movement of their af- 
fections toward God. Indeed, God has 
made this element of willing heartedness 
a condition of receiving their gift. It is 
even so now. God does not accept from a 
grudging hand, nor from a cold and love- 
less heart. Many a gift iscast down at 
the feet of God in the name of religion 
which is never taken up by Heaven and is 
never used to accomplish a spiritual re- 
sult. Such gifts, it has been said, ‘* evap- 





orate downward.” Sometimes we hear it 
said that it does not matter from whose 
hands money is given or with what mo- 
tive it is given, it is still good money, and 
if used for God will answer just as well as 
if it were given by the most devoted heart 
and consecrated hand. A dollar given to 
the Church or Missionary Board will go 
just as far in building the house and sup- 
porting the missionary, whether given by 
an infidel or a believer, a ‘‘ willing- 
hearted” disciple, or a grudging “ skin- 
flint” professor. Outwardly this is true, 
but looked at from the point of view of 
God’s Word it is a serious question 
whether such money ever results in any 
spiritual good. ‘‘ The Lord loveth a cheer- 
ful giver.” We do not believe that he 
ever receives or uses in his spiritual king- 
dom the offerings of a loveless heart. It 
is one thing for the Church and Missionary 
Society to receive it and appropriate it; it 
is another thing for the Holy Ghost to ac- 
cept and use it. It is possible for good 
money to perish with the false heart that 
offers it to God. 

The ‘‘ willing hearted” givers are enthu- 
siastic givers. Their ‘‘ hearts stirred them 
up.” Enthusiasm is purpose set on fire. 
When all right purposes of a man are thus 
set on fire, he is in a state of enthusiasm. 
Half-heartedness in a good cause is but 
cold-heartedness, and a cold-hearted serv- 
ice or gift ‘never did much good in the 
world much less in the Church. There 
are Christians who render service to God 
out of pure motives and in a devout spirit, 
who are yet so cold-hearted that their serv- 
ice chills where it ought to warm. We 
heard once of a man who responded to the 
ery of another who had fallen overboard 
froma pier. The man took hold of a 
plank lying on the pier, one end of which 
was covered with ice. He reached out the 
plank to the man with the icy end to him. 
The man seized the end of the plank, and 
again and again his hands slipped off. At 
last he cried out in despair: ‘‘ For God’s 
sake give me the warm end of that plank.” 
The willing-hearted man serves God with 
the warm end of the plank. His money 
burns with heat, not from the tightness of 
the grip with which he has been holding 
on to it, but with the pulse of his eager 
heart asit runs down through his fingers, 
and sets his gift on fire with love. All his 
service is hot. If he speaks toa fellow- 
being about his soul it is with an enthusi- 
asm which communicates heat while it 
does not degenerate into ‘zeal without 
knowledge.” What we need to-day in all 
our Christian and Church life isa holy 
enthusiasm. Cold-hearted Christians, no 
matter how correct, so far as righteousness 
of act and life is concerned, are a hin- 
drance rather than a help in the kingdom 
of Heaven. Indifferentism in the Church 
is vastly worse than infidelity out of it. 


2 . 
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SPAIN TAKES THE INITIATIVE. 


THE United States wishes to snatch 
from Spain no honor that belongs to her; 
and so we learn with the greatest satis- 
faction, by the letter we publish to-day, 
from our distinguished Minister to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Court at Madrid, that the nation 
whose ships discovered America, and 
whose power so long controlled its for- 
tunes, offers to take the initiative in cele- 
brating, five years hence. the greatest 
event inmodern history. The day when 
Christopher Columbus, under the aus- 
pices of Ferdinand and Isabella, first saw 
the dim outline of an unknown American 
shore, divides the Middle Ages from the 
world’s modern history; and for that day. 
and for the wonderful impulse that fol- 
lowed it, we must thank the hospitality 
shown by the Spanish Isabella and Ferdi- 
nand to the enthusiasm of the great Geno- 
ese. Let Spain take the lead, and Italy 
follow. All the nations of America, how- 
ever they have outgrown the mother’s au- 
thority, will yet dutifully respect and 
honor her precedence. 

But if Spain invites the American peo- 
ple to take part in her celebration, she 
also offers to take part in ours: and very 
grand and worthy ours should be. Every 
American nation should do its part, and 
chiefly the two republics of the United 
States and Mexico, Already by the action 
of the United States Senate we are pledged 
to such a celebration in 1892. A joint 
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‘Committee of the Senate and House of 


Representatives, after conference with a 
National Board of Promotion, will offer 
a plan for the occasion, and the President 
will doubtless call especial attention to it 
in his next Message. 

It is none too soon to have the plans 
carefully matured. Special commissions 
should be in communication, before an- 
other twelve months sball pass by, with 
all the governments, both of Europe and 
of the Three Americas, that are to take 
part in the celebration. Arrangements 
must be made that these celebrations do 
do notclash. We hear of propositions for 
holding a World’s Fair in Wasbington, 
and also in Mexico. Both cannot be. 
There should be a series of celebrations, 
at successive dates, as suggested by Sefior 
Castelar, and approved by the late King 
of Spain, at Genoa, at Barcelona, and at 
the chief American ports and Capitals. It 
was three insignificant little vessels with 
which Columbus first crossed the ocean. 
It will be a famous fleet from the navies 
of the world, conveying the representa- 
tives of many nations. that will follow the 
route of the great discoverer, and make 
this the grandest féte the world has ever 
seen. Let the plans be wisely made, and 
made speedily and generously. 


a 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 





To review the papers read before the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science would be like reviewing 
the Universe. We will speak only of the 
chief bit of discussion before the Associa- 
tion, although it has hardly got into the 
papers. 

At this meeting in New York the geol- 
ogists were present in large numbers. 
Especially numerous are the members of 
the United States Geological Survey, and 
it became apparent very early that they 
had designs upon the Comunittee having 
in charze the relations of Americans to 
the International Geological Congress. 
Eleven years ago at the Buffalo meeting 
the Association appointed a committee to 
consult with eminent Europeans then in 
the country, and, if thought best, to call 
an International Congress of Geologists 
for the purpose of settling upon a nomen- 
clature and scheme of colors and symbols 
for delineating geological features upon 
maps that might be used universally. As 
the result three Congresses have been 
held—at Paris in 1878, at Bologna, Italy, 
in 1881, and at Berlin in 1885. The 
representation has risen as_ high 
as twenty countries and 300 geologists. 
Progress in the attainment of results has 
been necessarily slow. In general, the 
important results are the establishment 
of the division of the stratigraphical col- 
umn into four orders of magnitude, with 
time-designations to correspond. Thus 
there are Groups, Systems, Series and 
Stages, corresponding to Eras, Periods, 
Epochs and Ages. Colors were selected to 
represent these divisions, following the 
most general usage. Thus pink shades 
represent the Archean, gray tints the 
Carboniferous, blue the Jurassic, green the 
Cretaceous and yellow the Tertiaries. Sug- 
gestions not quite agreed upon are the 
use of homophonous terminations for the 
several orders, —ary for the groups, —ic 
for the systems, —ian for the series—as, 
primary, secondary, Siluric, Devonic, 
Carbonic, etc. 

Appreciating the fact that changes will 
naturally be called for, the Congress adopts 
its regulations provisionally, and illus- 
trates their adaptability by the preparation 
of a large geological map of Europe. 
This is not yet complete. If the appear- 
ance is satisfactory doubtless the use of 
the colors symbols and nomenclature will 
be made permanent. 

The American Committee has been in 
existence all this tine, and endeavors to 
awaken an interest in the Congress by 
publications and addresses; and they have 
also prepared for presentation to the Con- 
gress reports upon the terminology of 
of American works in general use, and 
present for consideration propositions that 
seem to affect the welfare of the science. 
From being only very lightly esteemed, 
they now find themselves regarded as the 
arbiters of the destiny of geological no- 





menclature inthis country. Hence those 
who were not gratified with the conclu- 
sions of the International Congress have 
sought to change the character of the 
American Committee. The opposition has 
come entirely from the United States 
Geological Survey. As soon as the Secre- 
tary had communicated thereports and 
propositions of the committee to the geo- 
logical section, their discussion was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Powell, the Director of 
the Geological Survey, who moved an en- 
largement of the committee from fifteen 
to seventy-five. The motion was ruled out 
of order. Then the Director moved an 
adjournment, which was notcarried, At 
a later stage of the meeting it was moved 
that the section approve of the work of 
the committee, and desire that its work 
be continued. This gave the Director an 
opportunity to offer an amendment of en- 
largement to the number of seventy-five. 
Pending the discussion the section ad- 
journed, and when the session reopened, 
the amendment was withdrawn, and the 
approval of the work done sustained. 
The real struggle, however, was exhibited 
in the meeting of the committee itself, as 
by its charter it has the power to increase 
its members. After a full discussion it 
decided by a vote of six to four that an 
enlargement was notdesired. The discus- 
sion should stop here; but it is impossible 
to say whether the factious opposition 
will cease. The contest has been une for 
the control of the committee by the inde- 
pendent opinion of American geologists, 
fairly represented, against the official sur- 
vey of the United States or; of scientific 
democracy against oligarchy. 

The plea of better serving the scientific 
public by an enlargement of the commit- 
tee is a specious one, when considered 
without reference to practical difficulties. 
The committee have done their best to 
draw out the opinions of our geologists by 
holding two widely advertised meetings 
during the year, to which all have been 
invited to go and present their views. 
Should the final result of their hearings, 
discussions and compilations not properly 
represent American opinion, its work 
must fall to the ground. They do not 
fear the result. 

The Director of the United States Sur- 
vey has presented two different schemes 
of geological coloration to the Interna- 
tional Congress, at its different sessions, 
neither of which has met with its ap- 
proval. The American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers has recently published a 
small geological map of the United States, 
colored in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the International Congress; 
and the distinctness and beauty of its 
coloration well illustrate the value of the 
scheme proposed for universal adoption. 

The discussions at this meeting may re- 
sult in a call for a convention of Ameri- 
can geologists to discuss these subjects 
of terminology, in which case it is hoped 
that a permanent association will be 
formed to discuss questions of general im- 
portance to the science. 


<< — 
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HOW THE GEORGIA TEACHERS’ 
CHAIN-GANG LAW WILL WORK. 





THERE is a peculiar Georgia law which 
has a bearing on the execution of the 
Glenn Bill. How it came to be onthe 
Statute-book we do not stop to tell; but it 
will, if executed, greatly increase the 
atrocity of the law now proposed. 

By a Georgia statute a person is white 
who has seven-eighths or more of white 
blood. So the law says; but white public 
sentiment says the reverse. It says that 


no possible dilution of Negro blood will |. 


make one anything but a Negro. The 
Negro taint may be utterly undiscover- 
able to the eye; but if it is known gene- 
alogically to exist, even though the per- 
son have blue eyes and Saxon hair, he is 
still a Negro, unfit to associate with 
‘‘ white” people. 

Now in the cities and large towns of 
Georgia, on an average one-quarter, at 
least, of the ‘‘ Negroes,” have one-eighth 
or less Negro blood. By law they are 
whites. By the Glenn Bill they will be 
excluded from any school intended for 
Negroes. 

Probably there are fifty such scholars in 





Atlanta University, and as many more in 
Clark University, If the law is enforced, 
they will be forbidden to attend these in- 
stitutions. Let us suppose them to apply 
to the corresponding white institution at 
Athens. Were they to attempt to enter 
there, they would be met with the shot- 
gun. It would be impossible for them to 
obtain admittance to a single white school 
in the state. The thousands of this class 
of scholars in Georgia, including the most 
intelligent and promising children, and 
young men and women in the state, 
would by the law be absolutely shut out 
from all education. Forbidden to enter a 
colored school, they would be sbut out 
from all white schools. Under the law 
and the prejudices of the state, they 
would be shut up toignorance and barba- 
rism. 

Now we do not imagine that the Glenn 
Bill, if it shall become a law, would be 
executed against the Octoroons. We only 
give these facts to show the nature of the 
bill, and the prejudices of which it is the 
mouth-piece. We shall he surprised il 
this comparatively generous law is not 
repealed, and if all in whose veins a small- 
est ripple of Negro blood can be found, 
are not permanently classed as Negroes. 

The Roman Empire had many thou- 
sands of African slaves, who melted into 
the common blood. There is no living 
Italian, probably, and no Spaniard but 
has in his veins more Negro blood than 
many of those who are forbidden to at- 
tend the schools of the dominant race in 
chivalrous Georgia. 


_— 
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ALCOHOL’S LATITUDES. 


GENERAL GREELEY, the most distin- 
guished Arctic traveler we have among us, 
tells us that in high latitudes the effect of 
alcohol shows itself in ‘‘ diminished power 
for work,” and in ‘‘ impaired resistance to 
cold.” For this conclusion he gives facts 
of his own observation and those set down 
by previous expeditions. 

Henry M. Stanley, the most distin- 
guished African explorer of the age, in 
an address which we published last year, 
showed by case after case how deadly a 
thing is alcohol in the tropical country of 
the Congo. 

If alcohol is so dangerous in the regions 
of extreme heat and extreme cold, it must 
be that it is wholesome and invigorating 
in the temperate zones, ifanywhere. But 
Dr. Cyrus Edson, Chief Inspector of Food 
in the Sanitary Bureau of the New York 
Health Department, and Dr. Willard Par- 
ker, two of the most distinguished physi- 
cians in New York City, in articles just 
published in The Epoch, do not recom- 
mend alcoholic drinks, but warn people 
against them, at least at this season of the 
year. Says Dr. Edson: 

“The first effect of alcoholic drinks is to 
cause a rise in temperature. The blood 
vessels of the brain are congested, the heart 
is stimulated. The secondary effect is to 
lower the temperature slightly. But you 
never find alcohol used in moderation. 
Peovle who use it invariably use it to ex- 
cess. When taken to excess, nothing could 
be used that would produce sunstroke or 
heat-exhaustion quicker. Lager beer and 
ale open the pores and cause perspiration. 
These drinks are not as bad as whisky, 
because alcohol is the deleterious ingredi- 
ent; and of course substances that contain 
more cf it are more deleterious.” 





The italics are ours. Dr. Edson is nota 
‘“‘temperance crank,” else these italicized 
sentences might be passed over as a fanat- 
ical outburst. The impartial observer 
knows that they speak sober truth. Dr. 
Willard Parker puts the case against alco- 
hol quite as strongly as Dr. Edson. He 
says: 

“I do not believe in the use of alcohol to 
any great extent. The first effect is appar- 
ently cooling, but then comes the reaction, 
and one becomes warmer and thirstier than 
ever. Those who indulge freely in alcoholic 
drinks in extremely hot weather are tempt- 
ing Providence, and are likely to be among 
the victims of sunstroke.”’ 

The advice of these eminent physicians 
to those who want to “‘ keep cool and well 
in summer” is to let alcohol alone. He 
who drinks freely of it, remarks Dr. Par- 
ker, is ‘‘ tempting Providence,” and ac- 
cording to Dr. ndson, those who drink at 
all, are apt to drink to excess. 





The truth is becoming more and more 
clearly recognized that alcohol taken as a 
beverage is always injurious and never 
helpful. If taken at all it should be taken 
as a medicine. Those who disobey the 
rules which science lays down as the re- 
sult of her disinterested investigation, 
tempt Providence in sunstroke and a 
hundred other physical derangements, 
Common sense tells most men all this; 
but appetite and selfishness make the 
reckless. ' 

But the physical] results, bad as they are, 
unfortunately are not the worst. The 
past five weeks of the ‘‘ heated term” have 
been shockingly fruitful of crimes of per- 
sonal violence, all inspired by the free use 
of alcohol. A father, maddened with 
drink, stabs his daughter to the heart; a 
husband, fitted for the work in the saloons, 
kills his wife; two drunken men attenda 
christening party, and life is taken and 
serious wounds given in the affray which 
follows; in a drunken frenzy a laborer 
stabs an old man to death and severely 
cuts his wife—but why attempt to sum- 
marize the reports which come under 
everybody’s eye in the daily newspapers ? 
Every day, every hour, the saloon sends 
out its patrons to do crimes that make the 
heart of society sick. 

If alcohol has its legitimate uses in the 
medical and scientifi: departments, let it 
be confined to those uses. Medical and 
scientific testimony give it no legitimate 
place among the beverages. Neither in 
high latitudes nor low latitudes is it aught 
but a physical foe; and no latitudes or 
longitudes have yet been found where it 
is anything but a curse and a scourge. 


Editorial Wotes. 


We told the simple facts about Biddle . 
University. The Presbyterian Banner, 
whose editor is treasurer of the Freedmen’s 
Board, in a long statement made in reply to 
us, does not deny one of our facts, which is 
proof that they were correct. We knew they 
were, for we had got them from both sides. 
It only declares that the action taken by the 
Assembly, under the instruction of the edi- 
tor of The Banner, excluding white pupils 
by the charter, was for the purpose of pro 
tecting the colored pupils against an inva- 
sion of white boys who might seize the in- 
stitution and drive out the colored boys. We 
told all that story. Wesaid the Assembly 
did not know what it was doing; and we are 
now willing to say that the Freedmen’s 
Board did not know what it was doing. 
The Assembly did not know it. was drawing 
a hard and fast caste line; and the Freed- 
men’s Board did not know that in so doing 
it was doing wrong. If that Freedmen’s 
Board had ever had its conscience properly 
enlightened onthe subject, it never could— 
and we really do not believe it ever did— 
take gifts for a school with the understand- 
ing that white pupils should not be ad- 
mitted for fear of offending caste. If such a 
gift was ever offered by Colonel Myers, it 
should have been instantly refused. The 
fact really is that Colonel Myers never said 
a word about co-education of the races, for 
or against. When the charter was before 
the North Carolina legislature, for cnact- 
ment, with the words in it “for young men 
of the colored race, and others,’”’ he made no 
objection tothem. The Board was under 
no obligation to himto dowrong. No finan- 
cial consideration should ever have allowed 
it to put itself on record asshutting out any 
race from any of its schools. The Banner 
answers itself whenit saysthat ‘‘ by no pos- 
sibility can a young Southern white be in- 
duced to enter a school or college established 
primarily for Negroes.’’ If that isso, the 
exclusion of whites by charter, for the pur- 
pose of protecingt the Negroes, is pure non- 
sense. 








WE areglad to see The Herald and Pres- 
byter correct a statement of The Interior: 

“We have, as a Church, no ‘present policy of 
organizing colored presbyteries and synods.’ 
The policy of the North and South is precisely 
the same, and does not include the organization 
of colored presbyteries and synods.” 
That is correctly and admirably said; and 
we hope it will always remain true. But 
our esteemed Cincinnati contemporary con- 
tinues: 

* The Interior and our paper have such a pol- 
icy.” 
We have observed it with the greatest re- 
gret. It adds: 

“The only ecclesiastical action in favor of t 
is by the Presbytery of Cincinnati.” 


Is our contemporary quite sure that its loca 
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presbytery has taken such action? We 
greatly doubt it. We are aware that a 
proposition favoring presbyteries divided on 
the color line has been offered and discussed 
in the Presbytery of Cincinnati, and that a 
vote in committee has been in its favor; but 
that was not, we understand, the action of 
the Presbytery, and we understand that ac- 
tion was postponed until the next meeting. 
Is not our contemporary less careful than 
usual, and is it not in danger of giving un- 
fair prestige to the side of caste? We have 
great faith that the Cincinnati Presbytery 
will vote against the proposition, as has a 
New Jersey presbytery. 


CAPTAIN John Codman, in a letter to 
The Congregationalist, takes exception to 
our treatment of his letter to The Evening 
Post, supporting in large part Colonel In- 
gersoll’s description of Dr. Lyman Beech- 
er’s home. Captain Codman says his object 
was not so much to corroborate Colonel 
Ingersoll as it was to defend the Beechers, 
Storrses and Codmans of that day against 
the Post’s assertion that they did not really 
believe what they taught. But the weight 
of his letter was not given to this defense of 
their good faith, but to a denunciation of 
their teaching, a declaration that they did 
not and could not love God, but only feared 
him,and to showing tnat their homes were so 
shrouded with horror that the children won- 
dered how their fathers could laugh, and 
wished that they had been born sons of 
the Unitarians. Captain Codman says we 
“maliciously’’ construe him as “‘slandering 
his own father.’’ Without malice it does 
look so to us. 


WE suggest to every reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT that he make it a standing rule to 
commit two verses of the Bible to memory, 
as the first thing that he does on the morn- 
ing of each day, and that thereafter during 
the day he repeat these verses to himself 
frequently, so as to fix them strongly in his 
memory, and renew their impression upon 
his heart. The task surely would not be a 
difficult one. There is not one of our readers 
who could not easily perform it. Take, for 
example, the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, 
that contains four hundred and thirty-three 
verses. This epistle could be committed to 
memory in this way in two hundred and 
sixteen days. Being thus committed, and 
studied so as to be understood, it would 
thereafter live in the mind as a permanent 
fixture. Coleridge declared this epistle to 
be “the profoundest book in existence,” 
and he was not mistaken in his opinion. 
Melanchthon, in order to aid his memory, 
and have the epistle completely before his 
mind, carefully copied the whole of it 
twice with his own hand. He could repeat 
it from beginning toend. Reader, suppose 
you try the experiment that we have 
suggested. It necessary, force yourself to 
the task for six months. Make it a mat- 
ter of will-power. Say that you will do 
it, with as much constancy and regularity 
as you dress yourself or wash your face and 
hands when you leave your couch in the 
morning. What would be the result ? One 
result would be that you would soon form 
the habit of doing it. Another result would 
be that in the course of a series of years you 
would have committed to memory no incon- 
siderable part of the whole Bible, and made 
yourself familiar with the contents of that 
precious book. You would carry through 
life and down to your grave the impression 
of this book on your heart. With such a 
habit, it would be almost impossible for you 
not to be a Christian, and, if a Christian, 
just as impossible for you not to be a much 
better Christian than you would otherwise 
be. Two venerable persons, being husband 
and wife, who were studying the Bible 
together, were asked what they were doing. 
The wife answered; ‘* We are taking in 
some food to carry with us when we pass 
over Jordan.’’ Reader, you will want this 
kind of food for the soul when you “* pass 
over Jordan,” and you had better take ina 
plentiful supply. 


A GENTLEMAN, who was eminent as a sci- 
entist, some years since died in the city of 
Brooklyn, in this state, from a wasting and 
protracted disease. He was also a devout 
Christian. On one occasion, as he lay on 
his bed, he stretched forth his pallid and 
emaciated hand, and, as nearly as we can 
recall his words, spoke as follows: 

“ You see this hand. Let me tell you that it is 
not myself. It is my hand, and not yours. I do 
not call it myself, or think of it as such. I 
might lose it, and yet be myself. And whatis 
true of this hand, is also true of every other part 
of my body. This whole body with all its organs 
is not myself. My doctor tells me that I must 
die before long. He is mistaken. I am not go- 
ing to die at all. It is only my body that will 
die. That body is not and never was myself. I 
live in this body now, but I shall soon quit it, 





and then I shall liveelsewhere. My friends will 
bury this body, but they will not bury me. I 
shall not be there to be buried with it. I expect 
then to be in Heaven where Christ is; and I ex- 
pect to be perfectly holy and happy there. This 
cancerous tumor which is about to destroy my 
body, will destroy nothing else. My essential 
self will still remain.” 

Such, for substance, is what this gentleman 
said at the last interview the writer ever 
had with him. It was said in a quiet, peace- 
ful, and scholarly manner, with a slow 
and thoughtful utterance. The dominant 
thought running all through this utterance 
is one that we ought to emphasize in our 
meditations, as we go through life, and 
when we come to the final hour. Itis a bib- 
lical thought. That materialism which 
traces mental life to the body, and makes 
the latter essential to the former, has no 
warrant in the Bible, or in sound reason. 
The body is simply the “ earthly house of 
this tabernacle’’—the present abode and the 
present instrument of the mental man resi- 
dent therein, but essentially no part of that 
man, and not indispensable to his existence 
or to the activity of his powers. He can ex- 
ist and act out of it as really as he ever did 
init. So Paul thought when he said: “ For 
we know that, if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a build- 
ing of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the Heavens.’’ Beautiful thought 
with which to live, and a beautiful thought 
with which to quit this world! 

THE end is not yet of the conflict between 
Archbishop Corrigan and his priests. His 
personal unpopularity, arising from his 
asserted domineering character, has much 
to do with the matter. Here we have Dr. 
McGlynn’s old assistant, Dr. Curran, an 
honored priest, attending a public picnic of 
the Georgeites, and introduced by Dr. Mc- 
Glynn to the cheering multitudes. Natur- 
ally, we should expect him to be called to 
account and suspended by the Archbishop. 
Called to account he has been, but not sus- 
pended. Report tells of a sharp interview 
when he obeyed the Archbishop’s summons, 
and the Archbishop publishes the priest’s 
* apology.’ It is no apology at all; only an 
expression of regret that his action had been 
interpreted as implying contumacy. That 
is all. No regret for attending the meeting, 
or for associating with a priest excommuni- 
cated nominatim—only regret that it had 
been misinterpreted. The Archbishop is 
very careful just now. He sees before him 
a case of a man who will claim his personal 
rights, and then appeal to Rome against 
suspension by his ordinary, and not, like 
Dr. McGlynn, give the Archbishop a chance 
to excommunicate him for disobedience and 
contumacy. 


THE agitation of social questions in 
Georgia is likely to have very serious conse- 
quences, and will rapidly educate the colored 
people into a sense of their natural rights. 
A correspondent in Washington writes us 
defending and explaining the sentiment 
which has found expression in the Glenn 
Bill. He says: 


“The whole matter is bound up in one word in- 
termarriage. This is the horrible, frightful 
specter that confronts the Southerner in every 
step toward equality of the races. They never 
minded associating with the Negro in slavery; 
the children played together,and in some places 
went to school together,the races sat in the same 
church, and communed at the same tabie; even 
now old mistresses sometimes dine at the houses 
of their old servants. Strike out all fear of inter- 
marriage,and the race issue would disappear. But 
what is the basis for this ‘unreasoning preju- 
dice,’ as you might call it? It may be silly,it may 
be criminal in them to hold such a view, but as 
the opinion of twelve or fifteen million 
people, it is entitled to consideration. It is ex- 
pressed in N.S. Shaler's article in the Atlantic 
Monthly, November, 1884; speaking of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese settlements. He says: 

“ *There the white blood has served for a little 
leaven, but the mingling of the races has brought 
with it a fatal degradation of the whole popula- 
tion that puts these people almost out of the 
sphere of hope.’ 


“ This is a reasonable ground for their ‘preju- - 


dice.’ It is just as reasonable as that of the rest 
of the United States against the Chinese—self- 
preservation. The people of the South believe 
that all these small acts of intercourse and com- 
mingling lead inevitably to intermarriage, and 
that means a Hayti of the Southern states. Such 
a result of course would be the destruction of 
the Great Republic. If their fears are ground- 
less, prove it by giving the facts of the experi- 
ments of amalgamation in other countries.” 
THE above defense is the best that can be 
given, and we answer it fairly. In the first 
place we do not half believe the reason given. 
It is intermarriage which the Southern 
whites, brought up under the Southern condi- 
tions and prejudices, fear; but it is not mis- 
cegenation. The evidence is at hand. Every 
Southern state has laws against intermar- 
riage, of the races, and executes them. But 
there is not a Southern state in which there 
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is any pretense of punishing a man who be- 
comes a father by a colored woman. A col- 
ored ravisher of a white woman is every- 
where killed at sight; a white ravisher of a 
colured woman is perfectly safe. Under 
these circumstances to pretend that it is an 
awful and pervasive fearof mixture of the 
blood that causes these laws against social 
intercourse to be offered is nonsense. The 
rapid bleaching of the Negro race, which 
our correspondent sees going on all about 
him, is enough toshow that there is no such 
fear asis declared. It is moral and lawful 
and not immoral and illegal intermixture 
that is feared. As to “ Hayti,” the argu- 
ment is the best that can be given, and is 
puerile. Why goto Hayti? Why not look 
at home ? Everything depends on educa- 
tion, religious and intellectual. Look at the 
pupils of Howard University, of Atlan- 
ta and Clark Universities. Hayti has not 
had such education as all our American 
citizens are having or must have; and we 
can point to settlements of pure-blooded 
whites in this country which, without edu- 
cation, have sunk in three or four genera- 
tions to a condition as bad as that of Hayti. 


THE Teachers’ Chain-Gang Bill has its 
humors. The following two letters were 
printed all unconsciously in late numbers 
of The Atlanta Constitution: 

“ AGAINST MIXED SCHOOLS. 
* BEREA, Ky., Aug. 3d. 

“ Editors Constitution:—Can you not induce the 
legislature of Georgia to make its penal legisla- 
tion against mixed schools more thorough, and 
provide for imprisoning any citizen of the state 
who sends a child to any school that contains 
pupils of another race? Two of your citizens 
sent their daughters last year to Berea College 
in Kentucky, where there were 180 white pupils 
and 251 colored pupils all in the same school. 
Other of your citizens, no doubt, sent sons to 
Harvard College and Yale College and daugh- 
ters to Wellesley College, and even sons to West 
Point. The work aimed at by your legislature 
will not be thoroughly done till all such parents 
are made to feel the weight of the law. 

* Yours respectfully, 
“ W. E. C. WRIGHT.” 
* PROHIBIT THE MIXING OF THE RACES. 

“ Editors Constitution:—The suggestion of W. E, 
C. Wright is a good one. Punish the parents 
who send children to mixed schools, whether in 
this state or any other. And while the legisla- 
ture is about it, could it not be persuaded to 
amend the Glenn bill so as to cover employers 
of labor as well as schools. Walking down one 
of our streets yesterday I saw on the front of a 
large building both black and white carpenters 
at work. Such a miscegenation of labor will in- 
evitably produce a hybrid architecture not 
pleasing to the chaste taste of Georgians. 

* PARENT.” 
““W. E. C. Wright’ is the name of one of 
the Berea professors. 


THE eleventh section of Article I of the 
Constitution of Georgia, adopted in 1868— 
which still continues to be a part of the 
constitution of that state—declares that 
‘the social status of the citizen shall never 
be the subject of legislation.’’ We observe 
that, in a memorial addressed to the legis- 
lature of Georgia, this section is referred to 
as being inconsistent with the Glenn Bill 
which we published last week, and against 
which we protested. ‘‘Is it not clear,” says the 
memorial, “that if this biil is intended for 
the purpose stated by its eloquent author, 
it is unconstitutional and void?’ There are 
two difficulties with this argument. The 
first is the fact that Mr. Glenn’s statement 
of the purpose of the bill is no part of the 
bill, and furnishes no rule for its construc- 
tion, should it unfortunately become a law. 
The courts would settle the construction of 
the bill by its language, and not by what 
Mr. Glenn thinks or says about it. The 
second difficulty we have lies in the fact 
that what the bill in form, and in legal 
effect, actually does, is to forbid the co-edu- 
cation of whites and blacks in the same 
schools, without any discrimination for or 
against either race, which we regard as un- 
wise and inexpedient when applied to pub- 
lic schools, and as tyrannical and oppressive 
when applied to private schools. This pro- 
hibition, however, does not make “the 
social status of the citizen” the “‘ subject of 
legislation” in any respect, or discriminate 
between the two races in reference to their 
“social status.’’ It leaves this to stand just 
as it was, and what it was, and simply regu- 
lates the manner of their education in 
Georgia, so far as the question of co-educa- 
tion in the same schools is concerned. We 
are of opinion that the clause in the con- 
stitution of Georgia referred to has no ap- 
plication to this bill. We are opposed to 
the bill heart and soul; but we do not think 
it wise to place this opposition on flimsy 
grounds that cannot be maintained. Such 
a method of warfare is a virtual confession 
of weakness, and more likely to do harm 
than good. 





Dr. Atticus G. HAyGoop has been writ- 
ing for information on the educational and 
moral condition of the Negro, and has re- 
ceived 236 answers from people white and 
black in every Southern state. He gives the 
conclusion in a letter to The Advance. Of 
the 236 all but seven declare that colored 
parents manifest much interest in the edu- 
tion of their children, and over forty say 
that they show more interest in educating 
their children than do the poor whites. To 
the question whether the colored public 
schools areimproving in character 195 say 
Yes,and they all attribute the improvement 
to the schools for training colored teachers. 
To the question whether Fewer children are 
born now of white fathers and colored moth- 
ers than before the War, 198 say Yes. Every 
colored man inquired of says fewer, and that 
the women have greatly improved in moral- 
ity. Anold Georgia physician says there are 
not one-tenth as many such births as there 
were. This speaks volumes for social im- 
provement. In reply to a question about the 
relation of the Negroes to prohibition the 
general answer is that the educated Negroes 
are nearly all prohibitionists, but that the 
ignorant people are much under the liquor 
power. Our readers will remember that in 
January and February we published a series 
of eight articles summarizing the replies we 
had received to two hundred letters sent to 
representative colored men and women in 
the South asking specific information as to 
the condition of the Negroes. The replies 
were exceedingly instructive, and they gen- 
erally agree with those received by Dr. Hay- 
good. The progress of the Negroes is very 
rapid and shows no signs of ceasing. 


WE can think of three conditions, at 
least, the presence of any one of which 
would have prevented the awful railroad 
disaster which, last week, occurred near 
Chatsworth in Illinois. If the bridge had 
been constructed of iron, as it should have 
been, the accident would not have happened. 
If the fact that the bridge, being constructed 
of wood, was on fire, had been seasonably 
discovered, and properly made known, by a 
watchman stationed there, not a life would 
have been lost. Had the train been run in 
two sections, as should have been done with 
such a train, the first section could probably 
have been stopped in time, and the second 
would certainly have been saved. Any one 
of these conditions would have avoided the 
accident that has resulted in the death of 
about a hundred persons, and inflicted seri- 
ous injuries upon some three times as many 
more. The lesson from these facts is a very 
plain one. The law in every State should 
require all railway bridges to be constructed 
of iron or stone. This, as we are aware, 
would involve increased expense; yet the 
safety to the traveler requires this expense. 
Such terrible calamities, as the one that has 
just occurred, ought to be reduced to the 
very lowest minimum of liability; and rail- 
way companies ought to be held to the 
sternest responsibility for any negligence 
or fault when they do occur for this reason, 
It ishigh time that public sentiment took 
hold of this question with an earnestness 
that will make itself felt in the way of 
greater protection to the people. 


HERE is the report of what occurs too 
often, of a young man named Knevals, who 
died of what is called a *‘smoker’s heart.” 
He smoked cigarettes nearly all his waking 
time. What is strange, he was a physician, 
and must have known the danger of the 
practice. That which gives tobacco its 
‘virtue”’ is its deadly poisonous alkaloids; 
and while one can, by careful abuse, over- 
come the first toxic effects of tobacco, and 
seem to be uninjured, yet even those who 
appear to have hardened themselves most 
are liable to fall victims to the smokers’ 
special diseases. Of all forms of tobacco 
the cigarette is the most dangerous. This 
is not because, as was at first thought, the 
paper is poisonous, but because the poison 
of the tobacco is not intercepted. In smok- 
ing along and closely packed cigar, much 
of the alkaloids is absorbed and deposited 
before it reaches the mouth, and the end of 
the cigar is generally thrown away, because 
it becomes disagreeable. So a long pipe 
condenses in its stem much of the nicotine. 
But a cigarette is loosely packed, is short, 
and is smoked up close to the mouth. Nearly 
all its poison gets into the system. We 
sometimes hear it said that the Turks are 
great smokers, and yet are a healthy people. 
The Turks are not much of a people to 
boast of, but it must be remembered that if 
they are the greatest of all smokers, they 
smoke in the least unhealthy way. Their 
pipes have very long stems, and often the 
smoke is first washed in water, and then 
passed through several feet of a flexible 
tube before reaching the mouth, Theinjury 
is thus reduced to a minimum, just as the 
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cigarette raises it to a maximum. The law 
should forbid boys to smoke cigarettes or 
cigars, and good sense should prevent their 
elders. 


The Texas Christian Advocate, which 
fought the Prohibition campaign in Texas 
with great vigor, insists that forty thousand 
more Democrats voted for the amendment 
than voted against it. As to the future it 
is hopeful: 

“ After defeat, what? Certainly not the Third 
party movement. We do not want thatin the 
South, and especially in Texas. The feeble at- 
tempt at organizing it a year ago had a good 
deal to do with the defeat of prohibition at this 
election. Let us have none of it. The amend- 
ment will yet be submitted and‘adopted. In the 
mean time let usall, ‘ pros’ and ‘antis,’ unite in 
closing the saloons by act of the next legisla- 
ture. All the ‘antis,’ of course, will not favor 
this, but their leaders are committed to it.” 
The Third party movement hurts the Dem- 
dcratic party in the South. In the North it 
hurts the Republican party. This is why 
Democratic papers in the North, like The 
Evening Post of this city, treat it so kindly. 
Anything to weaken the Republican party. 
But the Republican party can, after all, 
take care of itself, if it will. Let it give 
temperance men what they ask for and it 
will reduce the Third party to a handful of 
irreconcilables. 

Ir is well to hold our correspondents to 
exactness of statement as far as possible, 
and so we print the following: 

To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your contributor of last week has evidently 
been misinformed on some points which the 
Moravians at least will regard as important. It 
may be fortunate that readers are apt to have 
short memories, for it is not many months since 
you gave me an opportunity to explain that the 
Moravian love-feasts (called by your correspon- 
dent * Leebsmall,” or, more correctly, Liehesmahl) 
occurred, not all in June, as asserted, but at 
different seasons of the year. The children’s 
love-feast is always in August, as near as possi- 
ble to the seventeenth; the Single Brethren’s in 
September; the Single Sisters’ in May, and so 
on. 

The expression, “ the Bethlehems,” if unusual, 
may be allowable; but, assuredly, neither West 
nor South Bethlehem, which are mere wings of 
Bethlehem proper, have any claim to antiquity, 
nor to exclusively German origin. 

Neither was it Bishop Nitschmann who built 
the first house in Bethlehem, but that David 
Nitschmann whose portrait is easily discovered 
among those of the founders at the church, and 
of whom the gray old tombstone says: 

* David Nitschmann, Founder of Bethlehem, 
whe felled the first tree to build the first house,” 
etc. AGNES L. CARTER. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., August 10th, 1887. 

THE Lords have made sad work with the 
Land Bill, and in the shapein which it 
comes a second time from them to the Com- 
mons it is doubtful, as Mr. Parnell said, 
whether it were not better to fight it at the 
risk of losing all than to let it pass without 
challenge. It was intended as a measure 
of relief for oppressed tenants, and was an- 
nounced by the Government with a great 
flourish as a salve to coercion. While with 
the right hand stripes were to be laid on 
disorderly Ireland, with the left a healing 
ointment was to be poured into the wounds, 
Ireland was suffering, it was admitted, by 
landlord extortion, and while force would 
be used to suppress those organizations 
which promoted violence as an expression 
of that suffering, the landlords were to be 
compelled to make fair rents. The Land 
Bill as it went to the House of Lords with 
the Commons’ amendments allowed the 
commissioners to adjust rents on the prin- 
ciples of equity; but their lordships as land- 
lords objected to so much generosity, and 
amended the amendment so as to provide 
for reduction only in so far as there is a fall 
in the prices of produce. In other words, 
rents which may fairly be regarded as fifty 
per cent. too high can only be reduced at a 
rate corresponding to the fall in prices since 
the last judicial adjustment, which may be 
only five per cent. Such a monstrous prop- 
osition could not fail to arouse a sense of 
justice even in such Tory supporters as 
Chamberlain and Hartington; and at their 
request the Government allowed a_ post- 
ponement of the discussion on this point to 
Thursday of this week. This double-deal- 
ing is having its sure effect on the country, 
which is slowly coming round to the Glad- 
stone policy as the only honest and states- 
manlike settlement of the Irish question. 





THE fishery yuestion, in relation to the 
North American waters of the British Gov- 
ernment, after months of discussion in 
‘the newspapers and of diplomatic confer- 
ence between the United States and Great 
Britain, still remains an unsettled matter 
between the two governments, and, so far 
as the people are informed, with no im- 
mediate prospect of a final adjustment. 





Cases of seizure of American vessels in Can- 
adian ports and waters, under Canadian 
laws, are occurring from time to time; and 
these cases are the source of not a little irri- 
tation and bad feeling on both sides. The 
last Congress passed a law for retaliation; 
but the President has not yet seen fit to 
exercise any of the powers bestowed upon 
him by this law. Whether he is at fault or 
not in this respect, is a matter that we do 
not undertake to decide. The real issue 
between Great Britain and the Dominion 
of Canada, on the one side, and the United 
States on the other, relates to the rights of 
American fishermen in Canadian waters 
guaranteed by treaty between the two gov- 
ernments. The positions taken by the 
British Government the United States re- 
jects; and those taken by the United States 
the British Government rejects. The differ- 
ence of construction is a serious one, and 
leads to a corresponding difference in prac- 
tical results. We do not see that it is likely 
to be settled by mere diplomacy; and we 
certainly hope that it will not be settled by 
war. If the two governments cannot agree 
to a new treaty that will directly dispose of 
the subject, and put an end to the whole 
controversy, then it seems to us that they 
ought to agree to the creation of a judicial 
commission, properly selected, to which the 
matters in dispute shall be referred, and 
whose decision in regard to them under ex- 
isting treaties and laws shall be regarded as 
final. It was in this way that the contro- 
versy about ‘‘the Alabama claims’’ was 
amicably settled. Wesee no reason why a 
similar course, if found necessary, may not 
be taken in respect to the fishery question. 
It would certainly be much better than to 
let matters drift along in the present state. 
It is quite possible that neither party is ex- 
actly right; and if they cannot agree, then 
the next best thing is to invoke the principle 
of an impartial arbitration. Neither will 
surrender its dignity by so doing. 


ONE of the most distinguished very high 
churchmen and an Archdeacon of England 
tells the following prophecy made about 
Mr. Gladstone when he was about entering 
public life: 

“T left Eton, Christmas, 1819, some four years, 
I think, before Mr. Gladstone went to Eton. In 
January, 1824, my two brothers, Henry and Ste- 
phen Charles Denison, went to Eton. Stephen, 
the younger of the two, became a very near 
friend of Mr. Gladstone, and, as will appear in 
the sequel’of this paper, knew all about him. 
When in 1828 I went from Christ Church as Fel- 
low of Oriel, one of the nearest and dearest 
friends 1 have had was Augustus Page Saun- 
ders, then curate to the Bishop of Oxford at 
Cuddesdon, and mathematical tutor at Christ 
Chureh; afterward Head Master of Charter 
House, and finally Dean of Peterborough. Of 
allthe men I have known very intimately he 
was the man of the largest intuitive power in 
respect of apprehending character and habit of 
mindinother men. I used to come frequently 
to Saunders’s rooms from Oriel in the 
evening. One night in November, 1852, I was 
there talking over his pupils. He hit them off 
one after the other in a way, as proved by after 
years’ experience, very wonderful. At last we 
came to Gladstone, who had just got his double 
first class—a man of unblemished character, 
great scholar, showing high promise of oratori- 
cal power, said to be going into public life. 
Many eyes and minds were fixed upon him. 

“TI said to Saunders: ‘ Now, old man, there is 
one left I want to know something about, Glad- 
stone; and then Ill go to bed, for I shall have 
had from you as much to digest as will serve me 
for some time about all these men,’ 

“He said: ‘I'll tell you about Gladstone in a 

minute.’ I said: ‘What is it, then?’ He said: 
*His conscience is so tender he will never go 
straight.’ 
It is extremely interesting to get this key to 
the career of Mr. Gladstone; and it explains 
why the people of Englard love and trust 
him. He has not gone straight—politically. 
He began as a Tory, and he ends a Liberal. 
He began with exaggerated ideas of the 
State Church; he has disestablished it in 
Ireland, and if he lives long enough will do 
it in Wales, Scotland, and England, too, 
He began by coercing Ireland, and he ends 
by giving her home rule. He began with 
ideas of limited suffrage; he ends as the 
man who has enfranchised the people of 
England. It is only morally that such a 
man goes straight, not politically. 


....In the rejoicings in Texas over the de- 
feat of Prohibition, one of the leaders of the 
Saloon party is reported to have said: 

“Let the preachers go back to the pulpit and 

the women to their habits. We will take care 
of the country.” 
How ‘‘we’’—the Saloonists—would take care 
of the country, if they were given free rein, 
is shown by hundreds of paragraphs like the 
following from the New York Tribune: 

“ A family, consisting of Michael Downey, his 
wife and five young children, were dispossessed 
from No. 572 West Twenty-fifth Street on Mon- 
day. On Wednesday an officer of the Sanitary 





Squad visited the house, and in the yard he 
found the family. The children were filthy, and 
two of the youngest were naked. They were 
crying for something to eat. The husband was 
lying on a pile of rubbish intoxicated, and the 
wife was bleeding from blows she had received 
at his hands.” 

Let the preachers go back to their pulpits 
and the women to their habits, but let them 
go as sworn enemies to the Saloon, and with 
the determination never to rest until the 
curse is blotted out. 


.. The closeness of the self-sacrifice requir 
ed to provide for the education of the South- 
ern Negroes is not wholly appreciated. One 
or two young graduates of Hampton Insti- 
tute desired to start a ‘‘young Hampton” in 
North Carolina,under the auspices of the Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church. Lieut. R. 
B. Goines,of the colored militia of the state, 
is principal, his wife is matron, and Prof. 
J. R. Hawkins, a young unmarried man, is 
teacher. These are all the teachers of the 
Kittrell, N.C., Normal Industrial School, 
which is now a yearold. The total receipts 
of the year from 57 pupils, of whom 32 were 
boarders, have been $848.18. Of this amount 
the principal and his wife have received as 
salary $38.71 and board (at the same tables 
with the students), and Professor Hawkins 
has received just $15.50 for the year’s work. 
There has been self-denial there. 


... The Richmond Christian Advocate is 
the Bob Tombs of the Southern religious 
press. For rank, unchangeable Bourbon- 
ism we know of nothing to compare with 
it. In its opinion the Negro is fit only to be 
a slave tothe superior race. It would re- 
deem Africa by deporting its population 
and distributing them “among the progres- 
sive nations as a peasantry under such re- 
strictions as would bring them to the habit 
of labor, the knowledge of Christianity, and 
the ways of civilized life. It would be a 
godsend to these slaves of Satan, and a move- 
ment worthy of the millennium, if an ap- 
prenticeship to better nations could be es- 
tablished.”’ Christianity has done little, it 
would seem, for the mind that can produce 
such thoughts. 


....The Nashville Christian Advocate 
(Southern Methodist) says that we at the 
North who attack the Georgia Teachers’ 
Chain-Gang Bill ‘‘ do not care so much for 
the elevation of the colored people as they 
are concerned to humiliate the white peo- 
plein the South. ‘‘ Very far are we from 
the least desire to humiliate the white peo- 
ple of the South. We rejoice in the prog- 
ress of that burdened section of our coun- 
try. Wedelightinits honor. The War is 
over. We bear nogrudges. They have ac- 
cepted the Union. We love them as we love 
ourselves. But they must allow a brother’s 
privilege of criticising what seems to us 
wrong, just as we criticise wrongs done at 
the North. 


....The old Assyrians had good temper- 
ance ideas if we may judge froma linein a 
text just published by an American scholar, 
Mr. S. Alden Smith. The tablet is num- 
bered S. 526 in the British Museum, and the 
fifteenth line reads: ‘‘ Belu ana bit shikari 
la tirrub,” which is evidently an address to 
a deity and must be translated: ““O god, 
into the house of strong drink thou dost not 
enter.” It is pleasant to know that the gods 
of Sennacherib and Sargon did not patron- 
ize the liquor saloons. And there is every 
probability that this hymn in praise of one 
of the gods came from an early Babylonian 
source, and that it describes the good .be- 
havior of the gods as far back as the time of 
Abraham if not of Nimrod. 


.... The Virginia Democrats show no will- 
ingness to reassume the repudiated State 
debt; but they are quite willing to have the 
United States pay it, and so are some Re- 
publicans. The editor of The National Re- 
publican, of Washington, boasts how he 
urged Mr. Blaine, before Garfield’s inaugu- 
ration, to use his great influence with Gar- 
field to put in his first message a recommen- 
dation to Congress to give Virginia 16,000,- 
000 acres of public land to recompense her 
for the loss of the 16,000,000 acres that went 
off with Western Virginia. Mr. Blaine has 
by speech and pen advocated this remarkable 
proposition. 


....Salvation by grace through Christ, 
and salvation by self-merit through what 
Paul calls ‘“‘ the deeds of the law,” are in- 
compatibilities, and hence cannot be com- 
bined in the samesystem. Onthis point the 
Apostle says that if our salvation be ‘‘ by 
grace, thenitis no more of works, other- 
wise grace is no more grace.’’ He also says 
that if it be “of works, then itis more 
grace, otherwise work is no more work.” 
Self-merit and grace in the matter of salva- 
tion mutually exclude each other. Eternal 
life is the gift of God tosinners, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 





....No other man can speak so intelli- 
gently as President Washburn of the Bul- 
garian situation, and we therefore refer our 
readers to his articles for a suitable discus- 
sion of the subject. But since Dr. Wash- 
burn wrote his article last week Prince 
Ferdinand has actually entered Scfia and 
assumed the Bulgarian throne. It is now 
for Russia to say what she will do. Every 
day of delay helps the situation; and yet we 
look for a permanent peace only after the 
next great European war. Ferdinand has 
shown great courage, and his proclamation 
is an adnurable one. 


....The Texas correspondent of The 
Voice says that from the moment that 
Jefferson Davis entered the political arena 
with his letter against prohibition the 
cause was doomed in Texas Here is an- 
other evidence that the old Rebel leader can- 
not possibly get into touch with his genera 
tion. The New South, the Democratic 
South, is on the side of prohibition and 
good morals, and Jefferson Davis’s old cab- 
inet officer, John H. Reagan, understands 
it, as his reply to Mr. Davis shows. The 
New South has no use for Jefferson Davis, 


-..-The Nashville Christian Advocate 
says mixed schools of blacks and whites are 
“contrary to the public opinion of the 
United States.’ So far is this from being 
true that New Jersey, which has been called 
because of its conservatism an appendage of 
the “ Solid South,” has a law on its statute 
books, making it an offense punishable by 
imprisonment, for trustees to exclude chil- 
dren from the public schools on account of 
race or color. Colored children and white 
children sit side by side in the public 
schools, and “public opinion’? makes no 
complaint. 


....The Inter-Ocean, arguing the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Georgia Teachers’ 
Chain-Gang Bill, says: 

“Article XIV jof the United States Constitu. 
tion decrees that‘ No State shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States.’ Now, among such privileges and im- 
munities are those of acting as teacher of others 
and selecting schools and modes of education 
for one’s wards or children.” 

Oh, no; those are not privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States, but of 
citizens of the several states. 


....Revelation in written and inspired 
language, and in this form transmitted from 
age to age, and not transmitted by merely 
oral tradition, and not revelation by con- 
tinuous individual inspirations, is the meth- 
od of God in giving to this world a super- 
natural religion. That religion, being a 
book-religion, is found in the sacred writ- 
ings of the Old and New Testament. These 
writings are the Word of God to the human 
race, and, as such, are to be received and 
read. God speaks through them. 


....It is one thing to say in general term 
that the immigration of foreigners to this 
country should be placed under further le- 
gal restrictions, and quite another and dif- 
ferent thing to frame alaw on this subject 
that will do the precise thing needed to be 
done, if anything further is really needed, 
and not at the same time be open to serious 
objections and abuses. The people will do 
well not to be misled by mere clap-trap ona 
question that has so many sides to it, and 
also involves so many difficulties. 


.... The best friendship a man ever gained 
in this world is that. of Jesus Christ. No 
other friend can do one so much good, and 
no other isso much needed. No other van 
save the soul. There is no other friend that 
may not be lost. Christ alone is the friend 
whom we can never lose. If we have his 
friendship we have nothing to fear for either 
world. All power isin his hands, and that 
power is pledged for our security. It is in- 
finitely better to be a Christian than to bea 
millionaire. 


....A lady in this city a short time since 
lost her pocket-book, containing a hundred 
dollars and some valuable papers. A poor 
boy, having picked it up, gave it to his em- 
ployer, who, having ascertained the name of 
the loser, sent the boy with it to the lady. 
She was delighted, and complimented the 
boy on his honesty, and then gave him a big 
piece of huckleberry pie in testimony of her 
gratitude. Generous soul! We shall not 
soon see her like again. "3 


....Itis a just remark of President Ed- 
wards, in his ‘‘ Treatise on the Affections,’’ 
that God has many ways in leading sinners 
to Christ, and hence that we should never fix 
upon any particular way or process, as the 
absolute standard or test to be applied in all 
cases, when judging whether persons have 
really become Christians. It is enough that 
they have Christian affections and show the 
fact by their lives, no matter how they came 
to have such affections, 
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.---Colonel Glenn, author of the Georgia 
Teachers’ Chain-Gang Bill, has lately been 
sendiny poetry to an Atlanta paper of which 
this isa specimen verse: 

“Shadows thick and dark and dreary 
O’er my life have thrown their pall; 
From this world now sad and weary 
Hope hath fled beyond recall,” 
It istime he felt badly. Tke Boston Ad- 
vertiser’s compositor calls him ‘Colonel 
Glum,” 


....The arrest of Mr. Doane, the veteran 
missionary to the Caroline Islands, by the 
Spanish authorities, which have now come 
into its possession, is a serious matter, It 
is doubtless because he used his influence to 
prevent the people from buying liquors; as 
we know that when the islands were first 
annexed, the missionaries were fined 8500 
for “interfering with trade’’—that is, the 
liquor trade. We trust our Government 
will take spirited measures. 


....The case of Pouble, who is a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States, and has 

een arrested and tried in Cuba, and sen- 
teoced to imprisonment for life at hard 
labor, for speeches and publications in this 
city encouraging the Aguery revolutionary 
movement in Cuha, in 1884, deserves the at- 
tention of Secretary Bayard. The facts on 
their face seem to show a violation of his 
rights as an American citizen. 


....Saul of Tarsus, if he had never made 
an acquaintance with Christ, would have 
lived and died a persecutor of Christians. 
Having made this acquaintance, he became 
through Christ the most important mere 
man that ever lived. No other man has ex- 
ercised so great an influence over the 
thoughts and practice of the race. 


.... If it be possible,” said Paul to the 
Roman Christians, ‘‘as muchas lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men.”’ He did not 
say some, but all men. This may in some 
cases be a diflicult task; and yet we are to 
do our utmost to follow this direction. The 
rule, thoug often violated, is a sound one 
in Christian ethics. 


.... Father Edmund Didier has begun an 
active crusade for the Sunday closing of 
saloons in Baltimore. He claims that he is 
following the instructions contained in the 
decrees of the last Plenary Council. His ex- 
ample is imitated by a number of priests of 
that city. 


.... Professor Stuart,in his analysis of the 
contents of the Epistle to the Romans, says: 

“Were I to select a motto, which would in a 
single brief sentence designate the substance of 
what the Epistle contains, it should be taken 
from the Apostle Paul himself: Christ our justi- 
fication and santification.” 


....The Chattanooga, Tenn., Times is as 
Democratic paper, and it says of the Georgia 
Teachers’ Chain-Gang Bill: 

“ Making a misdemeanor of such an act, and 
winking at other intimacies between the races 
in Georgia and other States looks very like hypoc 
risy of the most disgusting kind.” 

....George William Curtis, the editor of 
Harper’s Weekly, and George William Cur- 
tis, the President of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, present a conun- 
drum. Are they or are they not the same 
person? Don’t all speak at once. 


.... The New York Times, which to all 
intents and purposes is a Democratic pa- 
per, finds it a pretty tough job to get round 
the facts’and figures of Mr. George William 
Curtis in respect to President Cleveland’s 
Civil Service reform. 


.... Recent statistics show that the drink 
bill of Great Britain was in 1886 £14,382,974 
less than in 1876. While in 1876 it aver- 
aged £4 9s., in 1886 the average was £3, 7s. 8d. 
per head of the population. 








READING NOTICES. 
No Opium in Piso’s cure for Consumption. Cures 
where other remedies fall. 25 cents.— Ex. 


R, ROP’T NEWTON says: “I found DIGES- 
TYLIN an excellent aid in Atonic Dyspepsia. Doc- 
tors should prescribe it in preference to nny other di- 

estive remedy.’ Sold by Druegists, $1 per botcle, or 

ym, «. Kidder & Co., Manf’s, % John ot., New York. 
—Christian at Work. 
inemandinetuii aesy 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Toss who wish to secure first-class positions as 
teachers would do well to communicate with Hiram 
Orcutt, LL.D., munager of the New England Bureau 
of Education, 6 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. Dr. 
Orcutt is ina position where he can supply schools 
with teuchers that are thoroughly patiggncecry. 

Full information rezarding the New England 
pasese of Education will be sent free upon applica- 
tloa. 
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THE well-known book publishers, Estes & Lauriat, 
of Boston, have a thousand and one inveresting books, 
not only of their own publication, but their stock also 

ncludes rare and costly books of ali descriptions. A 
ull and complete description of these ks may be 
read in the catalogue which has recently been issued, 
and which wii sent free to subscribers of THE 
LP ePENDENT. 

_- Te ee 

LIEBIG CO,’S 
OKANGE WINE. 
Cooling, refreshing, anti-btlious. 

A delicious tempereuce drink. Cheaper and more 
healthful than lemonade. One bottle makes three 
quarts of delicious drink. Guaranteed to be the pure 
juice of the fruit. Of druggists, grocers, etc. 

Price one dollar F guar bottle. May be ordered 
direct of the LIZBIG .. 8 Murray 8t., N. Y.—Advt. 
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Financial. 


RAILWAY TICKET COMMISSIONS. 


SoME of the Western railroads have been 
in the habit of paying commissions to 
the agents of Eastern railroads on the sale 
of through tickets over their lines, as a 
means of inviting business. The leading 
trunk lines have endeavored to put an end 
to this practice; and for this purpose they 
issued a circular proposing an agreement 
on the subject, one of whose conditions 
was that no commissions should be paid 
to agents for the sale of tickets over con- 
necting lines of railroad. Most of the 
companies entered into the arrangement, 
while two or three Western companies de- 
clined to do so. Thereupon, the Eastern 
companies declined to sell through tickets 
over those connecting lines that refused 
to abandon the commission system. 
These Western companies, thus refusing, 
then made a complaint to the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, insisting that 
they had the right, under the Inter-State 
Commerce Law, to use the agents of East- 
ern companies for the sale of their tickets, 
and pay them a commission on such sales. 

The Commission has recently passed 
upon the question involved in this com- 
plaint, and decided it in favor of the East- 
ern companies. The substance of the de- 
cision, as set forth in the Tribune, of this 
city, is as follows: 





‘In its opinion sustaining the defendants 
the Commission says in substance, that in 
the absence of statutory authority one rail- 
road company can only sell tickets and 
check baggage over the road of another rail- 
road company by agreement. The form of 
tickets and the manner of their sale are 
matters of agreement by the companies in 
terested. If companies can agree upon their 
tariffs, the form of their tickets, and how 
they should be sold, they have the right to 
do 30, and by such agreement become inter- 
state carriers; but if they cannot agree the 


act does not undertake to coerce them to do” 


business together upon terms that may be 
justly objectionable or injurious. Through 
tickets are not indispensable tor these pur- 
poses, but assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that they may be deemed ‘facilities’ 
for the receiving, forwarding and delivering 
of passengers to connecting lines, carriers 
are only required to atford reasonable. 
proper ana equal facitities. They are 
not required to afford special, unrea- 
sonable, improper or unequal facilities. 

‘* This continues the opinion, presents the 
question whether the payment of commis- 
sions, is, in itself, or as incidental to the 
enjoyment of a facility, reasonable and 
proper within the purview of the statute. 

If the’ statute does not give one 
company authority to subsidize the agents 
of another company, and if the practice is 
injurious in its effects, it certainly cannot 
be reasonable and proper. The 
right of ownership of railroad property, 
with the power ofcontrol over employés and 
management of property, is as absolute un- 
der the act as beforeits passuge. The regu- 
lation of commerce between the states, 
which is all that the act contemplates, does 
not involve community of property, or joint 
contro! of subordinates among the several 
companies that honor through tickets. The 
corporate powers of every company for all 
administrative and governing purposes 
within its prescribed sphere, remain unim- 
paired. With the legitimate exercise of 
these powers another company has no con- 
cern and no right to intermeddle. For the 
proper government of their own subordi- 
nates, the defendant companies have for- 
bidden their agents to receive commissions 
for other companies, and directed them not 
to sell over roads of companies that refuse 
to recognize this corporate authority, but in- 
sist on subsidizing the agents In these di- 
rections the defendants have not tran- 
scended their reasonable rights. One person 
or corporation has no right to interfere with 
the employés of another, and the statute 
does not disturb this old and sound prinei- 
ple. 

“The defendants might rest upon their 
right to control the official conduct of their 
own agents, it isstated, but they go further 
and show by evidence the practical effects 
of commissions, and that their natural] and 
usual tendencies are to a variety of abuses. 
Testimony regarding the abuses is quoted 
and the Commission reaches the conclusion 
that practice capable of producing and hav- 
ing a tendency to produce results thus de- 
scribed, cannot be reasonable or proper, and 
a railroad company is fully justified in the 
use of all lawful precautions to protect itself 
and its agents against such invasions of its 





corporate authority and its business moral- 
ity.” 

The general position of the Commission 
is that it was not the purpose of Con- 
gress, in the Inter-state Commerce Law, 
to make any regulations as to the manner 
in which railroad companies should con- 
duct the business of selling tickets, and 
hence, that so far as the lawis concerned, 
this business is left entirely to their own 
discretion. This is clearly a correct posi- 
tion. There is not a fragment in the law 
to contradict it. 


> 
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A CORRESPONDENT'S QUESTION. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who generally agrees, 
as he says, with the financial views of 
THE INDEPENDENT, asks us to answer 
the following questions: 

‘How is it that the standard silver dol- 
lar, the sham dollar, the seventy-nine cent 
dollar, holds so respectable a position in all 
parts of the United States? With this differ- 
ence between the intrinsic value of silver 
and gold, how is it that gold is not a com- 
mercial commodity instead of a circulating 
medium?” 

We understand these questions to refer 
to the fact that the silver dollar, though 
in its bullion value far inferior to the 
gold dollar, circulates, so far as it circu- 
lates at all, at the same nominal value, 
and that the former has not yet displaced 
the latter as a monetary currency, under 
what is called ‘* Gresham’s law of cur- 
rency,” which is simply that inferior 
money will drive superior money out of 
general use when the attempt is made to 
circulate them side by side at the same 
nominal value. How is this, and why is 
it? We briefly answer our correspondent 
as follows: 

1, The silver dollar coined by the Govern- 
ment, is coined exclusively on its own ac- 
count, with silver bullion which it has 
purchased for this purpose, and not for 
depositors of such bullion, and is fixed at 
the rate per annum specified in the silver 
law of 1878. It is notcoined under a sys- 
tem of free coinage, but under one of lim- 
ited coinage, and is, in this respect, like 
the coinage of our silver subsidiary cur- 
rency. The Government in the first in- 
stance owns every dollar that is coined. 

2. Far the larger portion of this coinage 
has not entered into general circulation, 
but is held in the vault of the Treasury of 
the United States, and liesthere in the 
idle state, so far as actual circulation is 
concerned, 

8. The country is so large and populous 
that this small portionin actual circula- 
tion has not yet come into conflict and 
competition with the circulation of gold, 
as it would ere this have done if the coun- 
try had had far less absorbing power. 

4. The policy of the Treasury of the 
United States has been to pay out 
silver dollars only to those who were 
willing to receive them for debts due 
to them, and thus to keep the coun- 
try as long as possible even under the 
silver law, on the basis of gold. This 
policy has hitherto been successful; and 
asa matter of fact. the business of the 
country has been conducted on the basis 
of gold, and not that of silver, ever since 
1878. The silver dollar, though a legal 
tender at its face value, has for the most 
part occupied the position of a subsidiary 
currency, and hasin practical effect been 
redeemed in gold, like the fifty, twenty- 
five and ten cent silver coins. ‘This result 
has grown out of the cautious. and, as we 
think, very wise policy of the Treasury 
Department of the Government. 

5. If the silverlaw shall be continued, 
the time must come when the Treasury 
will be forced to change its policy, and 
pay out silver dollars in the discharge of 
its debts, whether its creditors wish to re- 
ceive them or not. It will be compelled 
to do this by sheer necessity, since it will 
have no other adequate means of pay- 
ment. When that time comes, as in the 
end it must come, then ‘‘ Gresham’s law 
of currency” will begin to operate; and 
then the inferior coin will gradually dis- 
place from general use the superior coin. 
Gold will go into disuse and silver come 
into use as- the standard of value. The 
country is slowly but surely drifting to- 
ward this result. 

Such, in a word, is our answer to the 
questions of our correspondent. We 








would avoid the “crisis” that is coming 
by stopping the coinage of sham dollars. 
We already have quite enough of them. 
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THE INCREASE OF CURRENCY. 


THE Evening Post, of this city, presents 
the following figures showing the increase 
of currency in this country from July 1st, 
1886, to August Ist, 1887: 





+ Increase. 

July Ist, 1886, Aug. Ist,188°7. —Decrease 

Gold coin...........$858,70U,428 — $377,350,294  +$18,559,866 
Silver dollars...... 62,409,720 = 56,030,089 —- +8, 589,609 
Subsidiary coin.... 4€,156,256 4,947,826 = +2,791,870 
Gold certiticates... 76,044,375  94,900,U87_ #18, 945,712 
silver certiticates.. {S,11f,225 144,166,141 +56,049,916 
U.S. notes.......... 228,812,700 = 327,047,276 43,214,376 
Nat. bank-notes... M%,316,352 271,012,172 —35,.04,20 





$1,258,705,058 FL S2LeT1c5 +$0b,157,1-9 
These figures, as the Post says, were 
compiled by a Treasury official, and are, 
therefore, presumably correct. An in- 
crease of $68,167,129, added to $1.253.706,- 
056 of currency cn the Ist of July, 1886, 
within thirteen months, is a pretty fair 
indication that the country is not hkely to 
lack for money with which to conduct its 
exchanges, unless the Treasury surplus 
shall absorb so much of it in the idle state 
as to produce stringency in the money 
market. The result thus far of Secretary 
Fairchild’s offer to pay interest in advance 
on the Government debt, ana of his invi- 
tation for proposals to sell four and a half 
per cent. Government bonds, also shuws 
that relief to the money market may be 
obtained in this way, until Congress shall 
be in session, and take some definite ac- 
tion in regard to the Treasury surplus. 
We see no reason for any special anxi- 
ety among business men about the future, 
so far as the supply of money is concerned. 
The time, we hope, will at length come 
when the supply will regulate itself ac- 
cording to the natural laws of trade, with- 
out any reference to this or that policy 
on the part of the Treasury Department of 
the Government. 


site 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE demand for money has shown some 
activity during the past week, though the 
rates of interest have not been materially 
affected thereby. The offerings on call 
were fully up to the necessities and a 
large increase in time money was a con- 
spicuous feature, being in marked con- 
trast with the condition of affairs as they 
have existed during the past month. The 
banks and moneyed institutions are more 
jenient to their customers than they have 
been and no difficulty is experienced by 
the borrower in securing his wants where 
the proper security is offered. Good com- 
mercial paper has been readily dis- 
counted and unemployed capital has been 
looking around for something to do. 
There is still a demand for money in the 
West and the rates of exchange are 
against the flow of money to this city. 
The offerings at the Treasury Department 
for the sale of bonds and for the prepay- 
ment of interest under the terms of the 
recent Treasury circular, show that at 
least about $20,000,000 in cash will be 
taken out of the Treasury accumulation, 
and probably this sum will be increased, 
as there is an evident desire to dispose of 
bonds. This will tena to ease the money 
market to a considerable extent, and it 
gives every appearance of an easy money 
market for some time tocome. Call loans 
at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ bal- 
ances have been available at 4@5 per cent., 
the closing rate being 44. Commercial 
paper has ruled quiet and steady, with 
country banks about the only buyers. 
First-class indorsed bills, with sixty or 
ninety days to run, have been taken at 
6} per cent. discount, four months at 
6}@7}. and good single-named paper at 
63@8. 





STOCK MARKET. 

The question is asked, Why the busi- 
ness of the stock Exchange has so largely 
decreased? A committee has been ¢p- 
pointed to ascertain tne cause. Several 
letters have been written in which opin- 
ions have been expressed by those who are 
interested. Still business is slow and the 
trading has not been specially active or 
progressive in character. The bull and 


bear interests seem to be pretty evenly 
balanced, but the market has failed to re- 
spond in any marked degree to the more 
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favorable environments of the commer- 
cial and financial situation, and it would 
seem as though some radical change was 
required to move it out of the groove in 
which it has moved for several weeks. 
The trouble is that the public have been 
frightened away to other fields of specu- 
lation through tha barefaced manipula- 
tion that has been practiced upon them, 
and fleecers are left alone to fleece them- 
selves. The following table gives the 
highest and lowest and closing quotations 
for the week: 





GE: GPhone ccs ccceiee: 
C., M & St. P., pf 5 


August 13th. on, SE a 
American EX.......6s0.+.s005+ 29 «109 «10844 109 
Atlantic & Pacific. ........... 8% 244 WN% 1% 
FN is Bs Bile cccsccccececesse 112 10 8 9934 
Buff., Koch. & P.........+.00++ 10 6058 59 59 
Cam. Southern. ......2..s.s000 7,885 S584 5534 55% 
Canadian Pacitic.............. 1815 = 53 55 5536 
Central Iowa... 132 7 ss O% 
Central Pacific..............+++ 425 3084 3644 S68 
Ches. & Ohio..............0006 250 Ge 6 6 
Ches. & Ohio Ist pf. .......... 1~w 6K OK SOK, 
Ches. & Ohio 2d pf............ 2 7 7 7 
 . FF See 0 2 U2 17 
Chic. & I. Coal R............++ 200 «45 a 4 
Chi. & Ind. C. R pf........... w 85 85 
le Wi cccden cbscnccoccces 65,925 116 13% 115% 
eS ee 100 «M45 Mm 6145 
Chi.. Bur. & Quincy........0. 681 i4l 139 «=—140 

3, £034 





Chi., R. 1. & Pac oe 

De Be BB Pavccee cocvesescoces - 

oo 2 | SS as 873 44% 4 img 
CWiic Bug BE. Eo B Oo ccccccccescss 216 T% 6 7 
Ghee BB Duccce covcccoccccecs 20 =6100 40 50 
BGs @ liccsviccesscccssccss 1:00 Sig 53 54 
Er 5.900 843 4% 4% 
 § 4) eee 1770 2% %& 24 
eS eee 1,400 3534 Sg 3544 
er 1 38 3 38 
ORs GOSS cccccccccccecceccce 

BUR. BS TRAGER. cc cccccccccscces 

Del., L. & W...... 

Den. & R.G....... 

Den. & R. G. pf 

A Serre 

E. T. V. & G. Ist pt 





er 
imectcciescences: cuss 






Keokuk & D. M. p.... .......-- 
Lake Erie & W... 

Lake E. & W. p 
Lake Shore.. 
ae 










Louis and Nash.. es 60g 685% 
et eee 0 4% 6 Ile 
Manhattan con................ 2,106 1125g 109 110% 
Memph. & Charl.............. 2,606 657 52 bay 
Mexican Central.............. 20 «(15 15 bt 
Michigan Central.............. 2605 864 85% 
OS eee 51585 a4 85 
Tie Be DB Wig Dh icccocccccccce T5 «110 105 10994 
BIR BG Divicccvcccccccccccccss 200 «1S 15 15 
Minn. & St. L. pf..........006 705 3 344 6 
Missouri Pacitic............... 18,631 100 4 We 
Mo., Kan. & Tex..... 5510 27% 225g 27+ 
Morris & Essex... «+» 1,00 [ise 138% 188 
Mar., H. & Ont. pf............. 0 WH WK 55 
Meath... 6 C. Gis fo. .0.<.00cceese- 1,000 8044 80 8 
a 5,330 77 1% «763 
New York Central............ 6,034 108% Wi% 10914 
RA SF Se 118,338 48 2! 4736 
ie ft * eee 90 18% 1% W% 
M.. FG. & BE. Tes PE. 0 ccckccece wo 31 9 | 31 
Bes ig i AE i nticnenonsccns 20.955 2% 054 
N. Y., L. B. & W. pf..... cece 1,300 6% 6&7 69 
oe 8 | eee xO 10% 10% 10% 
eT 5 a 600 S156 Wy «815g 
Norfolk & West............... 10 1% 1% 1% 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 4,585 4446 43 44 
Northern Pacific.............. 14,695 Wy WK 20% 
North. Pacific pf............... 18,256 58 556 OG 
ee 90 2% WH «+E 
Gant. & Wining. ........000..0005 50 23 284 23g 
Ont. & Western................ 33 11% 16% «IT 
SN cnndscccscesanswces (00 484 48 44 
Oregon R. & NAav.............- 108 9% 93% «9% 
Orezon & Trans..............- < 2 
I asabacasddntecstoncs 416 
Peo. D. & B.......ccccccccccece 2834 
Phila. & Reading 56 
ta 96 
Pitts.. Ft. W. & C. 15046 
Pull. Pal. Car Co.. M73 
TE hinndndninndneceece 6 
Quibehcsliver Hl... .ccccccccccces 2 
Rich. & Alle.....c...cccceeeeee a 
Richmond & W. P 2934 
Rich. & W. P. pf 63 
Tig We Bi cccccccedecccecccces 87g 
8 8 3B 
Se a See 16 
St. L. & S. ¥. Ist pf. 14 
Bt. PE DRMAD. 000 cccocesccees 7854 
8 a 10284 
St. P. K OmARA......0c0cccccee 4g 


St. P. & Omaha pt 110% 
BRT Bi ecnscoces ccccese 113 
South Carolina..............++ é 9 
South. Pacific.........cccseceee o1 $ 9 | 
St. L., A. & Tex 17 
Tene. Coal & 1......00.06 cooee 334 
Pe icacccsccies cstoe 3% 23 
Wate PRCINS...ccccccccccccces 564g 
Pe ccovccesccesicses €9 
EE Bian ckccccucsecesens 2 
gp AE BP uiicacccoccacoress 1734 
W., St. L. & P. pt cig 206 
Wells, Fargo Ex... ae 121 12 151 
WR Sy Bip ciscccecesccesces 45%«(O 1G OTEK 
. Wheeling & L. E 1% Si ws 


A better demand was experienced for 
government bonds and prices remain 
steady. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 


Bid. Asked, 
44s. 1891. Registered..... . .........+- 108% 109 
BGR. TC cc cect cctence 20s 109% 110 
ts, 1807, Registered............ ....0s-- 127%] 127% 
CIT Lo. ev cde ceo cccteoecs. 0c 1274 127% 
Pe ee 122 Jat 
I i Ss svc secccesences 6 00 14 
GE GR BU cn cccccse « cegecece 1277 
ET I ina bcscavcdcoscoened 131 
ert 182 


BANK STOCKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 
































tions of bank shares : 
Bid. Asked Bid. Asked. 

America.. 72 160 (M adison Square. 100 «(105 
American Ex. M2 18 echanics’.... .. 169 «173 
eee 0 ercantile | 
Butch'’s ~ e Drov' s. .4 _ erchants’ eid us (4k 
Broadway. . 270 20 «123 
“nese... papensesooocel — |Market........... 0 — 
Commerce ..... 190 (MM ech's Trad’s.165 — 
Sera] Exchaage.. tet — |™ Sees .. | Py] 
paggeed — 'Nasgau........... - 
Central Nat’l....133 135 New York. 32006=C 
Continental. 122 1% Ninth Nat’l. Bs 
Ceinssccce 00 -— North America..15 — 
Chatham 2145 — North River..... te 
Citizens’..........137 — |New York Co 00 — 
East River....... 132 «— 'N. Y. Nat'l E 23 128 
Eleventh Ward..1530 — — 
virst Nat’l...... i — 10 
Fourth Nat’l..... m4 (M9 - 
Fifth Ave........ 700C - 
Fulton = - 
German Amer’n.1122 — - 
Gallatin - - 
Germania - _ 
jarfield - - 
Greenwich - = 
Hanover - 128 
- - 109 
= 15 10 
Leather dian’t.. ™ on. sg — 
Manhbattan....... ‘Unit’ dStatesNat.210 — 











BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed a decrease 
in reserve of $2,188,925. The surplus now 
amounts to $5,723,600. The changes in 
the average show an decrease in loans of 
$3,211,700, a decrease in specie of $3,619,- 
500, a decrease in legal tenders of $188,800, 
a decrease in deposits of $6,477,500, and a 
decrease in circulation of $4,700. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market was weak 
all the week. Gold has been shipped to 
this country, and about $3,000,000 is re- 
ported to be afloat. The posted rates for 
Sterling were reduced to $4.82 for sixty- 
day bills, and $4.844 for demand. On 
Saturday actual business was done at 4.804 
@ $4.80% for sixty-day bills, $4.83}@4.83% 
for demand, $4.84@$4.84} for cable trans- 
fers, and $4.79}@$4.79} for commercial 
bills. Continental was dull. Francs were 
quoted at 5.25@5.248 for long and 5.22}@ 
5.214 for short; Reichsmarks at 944@95, 
and Guilders at 40@40}. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


A statement prepared at the Treasury 
Department to show the status of the 
three per cent. loan makes the following 
exhibit: Total amount of the loan. $305,- 
581,250; redeemed under calls, $299,475,- 
850; purchased, $3,322,250; called and out- 
standing, $2,783,150. 

The United States Treasurer, having 
accumulated a supply of one and two dol- 
lar silver certificates sufficient to meet the 
current heavy demand, will deliver 
promptly these notes to banks, bankers 
and others making the required deposit. 
The issue of these notes has been sus- 
pended since the Ist of May last. 

The figures comprised in the annual re- 
port of the Northern Pacific Railroad have 
been given tothe public. They show that 
the gross earnings for the year ending 
June 30th, 1887, were $12,789,448, an in- 
crease of $1,058,921 over the previous 
year; operating expenses, $6,907,616, an 
increase of $748,352; net, $5,884,832, an 
increase of $310,569; other incomes, $484.- 
280, an increase of $168,445. Total net, 
$6,379,112, an increase of $479,014; all 
charges, $6,287,044, an increase of $508,- 
145; surplus, $82,068, a decrease of $29,- 
131. Land sales were 310,355 acres. 

There are 50,000,000 silver dollars stored 
in the vaults of the Philadelphia Post- 
office, as the Mint is so crowded that there 
is no room for the coin in that building. 
It is expected that this money will be 
shipped to Washington in course of time, 
as the vaults now being constructed in 
the Treasury Building will be capable of 
holding 500,000,000 silver dollars. Not- 
withstanding the trouble and expense in- 
curred in guarding this coin, the Philadel- 
phia Mint is coining 1,700,000 a month, 
and the New Orleans Mint 900,000 a 
month. 

The result of the Government bond pur- 
chase on Wednesday has led to a further 
offer of $3.950,000 bonds from New York 
bankers at the same price, 110, but the 





Secretary of the Treasury replied that the 


plan adopted by the department for the 
purchase of Goverment bonds, and here- 
tofore published, provides only for the 
consideration of those offers of sale which 
are made pursuant to said plan each 
Wednesday at noon. This plan will be 
strictly followed until public announce- 
ment is made of the adoption of a differ- 
ent plan. Therefore no further offers can 
be considered until next Wednesday. The 
total applications for the prepayment of 
interest on the public debt at the two per 
cent. rebate amount to $18.238,550. 

The report of the condition of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, published in 
another column, reflects much credit on 
the management during the past three 
years, as it has doubled its resources in 
that time, and now ranks among the fore- 
most of our moneyed institutions. 

The earnings of the Milwaukee and 
Northern R. R. Co. continue to increase. 
During the week ending August 7th they 
show an increase of $5,088.00. Since the 
1st of January, the total increase of earn- 
ings over last year amounts to $174,715.00. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Compa- 
ny, held onthe 16th of June.the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“*Resolwed, That Robert Harris, Frederick 
Billings, August Belmont, Benjamin P. 
Cheney and Charles B. Wright, be and they 
are hereby appointed a Committee to issue 
to the stock-holders a circular requesting 
the designation by them of the said Com- 
mittee, or a majority of them, as proxies, to 
vote at the next Annual Meeting of the 
stockholders on the 15th day of September 
next, and at any adjournment thereof, for 
the election of Directors of thisCompany to 
serve during the ensuing year, and on all 
questions and business lawfully coming 
before the meeting.” 

The consolidation of the Market and 
Fulton National banks is likely to be con- 
sumn.ated, as last week the Directors of 
the Market were authorized to increase 
the capital stock from $500,000 to-$800,000 
and to change the name of the institution 
to the Market and Fulton National Bank, 
but neither of these things will be done 
until the stockholders of, the Fulton 
National Bank have taken similar action 
necessary to a consolidation of the busi- 
ness of the two banks. The Fulton has a 
capital of $300,000 and a surplus of $246,- 
000. The surplus of the Market Bank is 
$425,000, both institutions having about 
the same proportion of surplus to capital. 
If the consolidation is carried out, as it 
undoubtedly will be, the Fulton stock- 
holders will be given the option of taking 
the $300,000 new stock of the consolidated 
bank. 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
2% NASSAU STREET. New YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILA DELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain a trsignd, the the Canttncat, Austra- 
West Ind 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
ake Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
serwanr THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The National Bank of the Republic 
OF THE 

City of New York. 

UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


On June 15th, 1884, and August ist, 1887 





RESOURCES. 


June 15th, 1884. Aug. Ist, 1887, 
Loans and Discounts. ..$5,559,523 89 $7,456,905 07 


United States Bonds... 209,000 00 150,000 00 
Other Bonds............ 124,862 50 499,580 25 
*Banking House........ * 600,000 00 657,684 16 
Exchanges.............- 2,006,492 89 1,108,401 42 
Due from Banks........ 445,571 15 989,771 O1 
Specie and Legal-Ten- 

ee aed acta ans iiaad 456,123 57 =—.2,585,777 85 





$7,170,375 50 $15,407,919 4g 
LIABILITIES. 
June 15th, 1884. Aug. 1st, 1887 


ME aren: sce onckarast $1,500,000 00 $1,500,000 00 
Surplus and Profit.. ... 668,830 54 724,215 54 
Circulation.............. 180,000 00 42,200 00 
PI nis vss vee ae vtanses 4,822,042 96 11,141,508 95 





$7,170,573 50 $15,407,919 49 


JOHN JAY KNOX, President. 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


* One-half ‘‘ United Bank Building,” cor- 
ner Broadway and Wall Street. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY ANT s~LLON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MAR.!N ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 








THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE aa 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital (fully paid), $250,000. Assets, $792, 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS = 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, 2s hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 Per Cent Cuaranteed. Alsolwv 
and 15 year 6 Per Cent Cold hoe eoentures. 
Lach Series of peng of $100.000 is secured by 
first mortgages for $105,000 (on land worth two and 
one-half to five , a the amount of the mortgage) 
held in trust Le? the American Loan and Trust Com- 
pany o' nd also by Lear pate, aye Capital as 
Assets, of over THREE QU ARTE. 

‘Twelve years experience. More th AD te 4 
hestify o the a safety and , ogee S 
err investments. York lee, 13 

C. Hine & Son, Acts. som es Y. Office, Tweddle Boudieg: 

, We | a & Co., Agts. School Street, 

. D. Bi ae age! Send for Famphtete, Forms and Full 
information. FERKINS, Gooretaryy LAWRENC — 





BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments mate, Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
ns coll e have a very large list of pruperty 
in St. Paul and its environs. Keferences: First 
National Bank, st. Paul Trust Co., National German 


Aaeneen Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited 


FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. 


30-Year Gold Bonds 
OF THE 


RICHMOND, VA., UNION PASSENGER 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


THE ROAD RUNS THROUGH MOST THICKLY 
SETTLED PORTIONS OF RICHMOND, HITHERTO 
WITHOUT RAILROAD FACILITIES, AND TO'ALL 
THE PARKS. WE RECOMMEND THESE BONDS 
TO INVESTORS. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
APPLY TO THE 


ELEVENTH WARD BANK, 


oR TO 
Cc. I HUDSON & CO., 
35 WALL STREET, New York. 


SEND 


@ postal card for a free copy, 30c. fora 
th’s trial trip, or $3.00 for a year’s 











LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 





KIDDER, PEABODY & C0,, 


Nassau St., corner of Wall. 


subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


thereby securing the Largest, Ablest, Best 





Religious and Literary Newspaper in the 
World. 
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A. 8. HATCH & 00,, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 


9, 7%, 89 
6 Oo. Oo. ° 
The American Investment Company, of 
Emmetsbure, lowa, incor meted with a_ paid- m 
capital of 600,000 and $75,000 surplus, wit 
branches of Huron and Mi tchell. Dakota, offer first 
Mortgage Farm Loans in Iowa, ‘Minn., Dakota, and 
Neb., both Principal and Interest Guaranteed, 
Alse 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds (obligations of the 
ompeny), rennin 10 years, secured ny 
jeans, ¢ Gepost ted with the Mercantile Trust Co.,, 
Iso issues Demand Certificates of Deposit 
pf 5 bet cent. interest. Write for pamphlet and refer- 
ences 
E. 5. Ormsby, Pres., Emmettsburg, Iowa. 


A. L, Ormsby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St,, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
pal and interest peereenee: 4 

Over 1,000,000 loaned ‘ix years’ Expe 
rience, Write for Forms, Information and 
References. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Inc orporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


KANSAS WANVESTMENS | COMPANY, 





Paid-up Capital aa ‘Burpl = biden etenni "$225,000.00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage —— for Eastern Investors. 
Absolute Sa (iood Rates, 


For references Tea furthe r partic ult ars, address, 


H. E. Ball, Pres’t 20. ¢ Morrell, Vice- Pres't. 
B. R. Wheeler, Sec'y. . Bartlett, Ass’t-Sec’ y. 
Topeka, Kan. ist Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 








A SOLID (PER CENT | - 


Per an.um, first mort gages on productive Real 
Estate, Loans apprev ed by Tocoma National 
k. Best or Re FERENC ESE ae AND West. Cor- 
respondence Solicite 
Address ALLEN C. 





"MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


FARM 
* LOANS 


= 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER, COLO.,, 
Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
proved farms worth three to five times the amount of 
the loan. Interest 4 per cent., payable semi-annually 
by coupons. Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted Oy us without charge. 

All loans receive our careful Laat super- 
vigion. All titles approved A our attorn: 

Seven per cent. loans on choice Deaver “ Mey prop- 
er County and Schcol Bonds for sale. 

Parti jes wishing to make investments can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for our credit. W rite ne part iculars. 

Highest references east and 

HAYDEN & DIC ‘KINSON, 
Bankers Denver, Colo, 


5% GOLD, INVESTMENT, 


ventures issed by the lowa Loan and Trust 
Co., principal and semi- annual interest, pete in 
Gold Coin at the Chemical National Bank, New York, 
where the Bonds are well known, are now among the 
most desirable securities offered for investment, be- 
ing secured by first mortgage upon Real Estate in lowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent ~s 
vestors, whi look first for safety rather than a high 
rate of interest, should give these debentures a careful 
investigation before investing elsewhere ; they can be 
greacned at the Chemical National Bank, Morton, 
me Co., and H. Dewing & Son, New York City 
Fr A. mith, No. 29 Tre — Temple, Goston; J. 
Walker, South Berwick i. Payers & Co. 
Portland, Me.; Elliott & yder, Manchester, N. H.; L. 
D. Sanford, . Bridgeport, ‘Copn.; 3. Southworth, Ge neva, 
N. Y, Lamprecht Brothers & Co., C leveland, Ohio. 
For fuller information apply to either of the ‘abov e, 
or address the ome ffice, Des Moines, lowa. Cor- 


H,. A. COFFIN, 
Treas, 





fanaence Sweet 
JOHN M, ss, 
rest, 
SMITH & JACKSON, 
DU SRE a, E s T ‘ATE, IN 
ke reas ying and selling : pbs, i 
mal » Fe alty in buying and selling pine and iron 
lands. specialty also Phew | bargains fn city lots, and 
acreage near the city of Duluth. Particular attention 
paid to non-residents and correspondence solicited. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
NI nck a nuacegekndcnenbetuaenee’ 1857. 


REAL ESTATE BOUGHT and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION, 





PROPERTY RENTED (19 
remittances made promptly. 

TAXES — assessments looked after and 

LOANS Seer 4 


COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, $100,000. 


Issues 6 per cent. debentures running 6 and 11 years, 
secured by first jportgages on farms and city property 
in Kansas and Missou = in trust by the Beston 
Safe Deposit and t Company, Boston, 
for the prompt pyment of the rincipal and interest 
of the bonds, se bonds are absolutely the safest and 
best investment ‘es ed. Also zuarantee mort- 
gages yielding from 4 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
payable semi-annually. 

OFFICES: 
No, 131 DEVONSHIRE ST.,, Boston, 


No, 111 WEST STH ST.,, Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INV ESTORS. 


Equi table 


ORTGAGE COMPANY. 
*7:888;888 


Bearing 6 per ox be ADS. ten aly and based ex- 
clusiy ely upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust 
by the American Loan and Trust ge of New York 
for the benefit of the bondholders. eir safety, time 
to run, and rate of interest make them the most desir- 
able investment now offered. Als« 
GUARANTEED 4 A, 3 ” MORTGAGES, 


oO 
BE Ww YORK, 206 Brdw’ ~ PHILADA., 112 S. 4th St. 
BOSTON, 2% Court St. ANSAS CITY, 7th& Del.Sts 


| 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
1 ( # OF mi-annually 5 and 7 years. > &% 
Interest and principal a on 7 Farm Loans, ana NS 
lute satisfaction in every ¢~ % Loans on selected city prop- 
erty. Best of references. ‘Se cant three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 


your own bank. Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 
10 % in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


1 
™’" Ness County Bank, ‘ 
N.C. MERRILL, President. NESS CITY, Kansas. 


For duplicate loan and full iutarmation, epyty to Eastern 
Office, 4) WATER ST., Boston, ALVORD, Man. 
cwiu call on parties in Boston or vicinity it desired. ] 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 


fy" i t, fh" wee . ,~ ‘a 
/ 
AND we 


GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


Interest payable Semi-Anuually, 
at office or bank of mortgagee. 
years’ experience, and Never Lost a Dollar 
‘or any customer. Best of reference given as to ability, 
integrity, and financial standing. If you have money 
to loan, write us for circular and particulars. Address, 


Lebold, Fisher & Co. rath tee 


y permission we refer to mov. W. A. Welsher, D.D. 

poxbe Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly C hairman 

ares utive Committee Missionary pears, 
oodlin, ex-Secretary, York, Pa 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmast, iter 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Street, Kansas City, Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
ually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
ade in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“* Information to investors.” 


J. 3. CHICK, Pres't. Ww. J. 
W. H. CHIC R, Vice-Pres’t. F.N. 
.'F. SARGENT, 2d Ase’t Cash: 


apital Subscriped...... 
Paid in (Cash). passant, 





and Rev. J 











ANDERSON, Cash. 
Ass’t Cash. 


Natio al Bank of Kansas iy 
Capital, #1 1,000,000. Surplus, $206,000. 
This is the largest bank and does the largest bust- 


ness of any bank in this ae of the United States 
and receives the accoun f Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers = individua 8 on most favor- 
able terms. 


6% and 8¢ MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
Ww. 8S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn, 


J. B. TABOUR, 


(RESIDENT 3 YEARS 


AL TATE AND 1 LOANS 
325 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


References: The Security Bank of Minnesota; Presi- 
lent Hennepin County Savings Bank; Cashier Citizens’ 
Bank. Peswerqendenes solicited. Money Loaned te 
net 7 and 8 per cen 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


IN 


DULUTH REAL 


AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J. H. SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, 


DULUTH. 


Write for information as to our plans of Investment 
for non-residents. It is yond dispute that Duluth 
must become a large cit in CEN ee against loss, 
and will guarantee 8 P NT ance on the in- 
vestment. Our gua: 4A Ro good. Best of references 
given. Mention this paper. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN, 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE ewe for sale on mortgages on improved farms 
ocated in_ the i -~ ons of lowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. ortgages on business and 
residence properties in Des. Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 

DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO., 

Des Moines, hag 

Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Ro 


ESTATE 





e ¥. 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Ww eas Street, Phila. 





MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS! 
6% TO 8% 


NET. 


The First National Bank of Anoka, Minneso' 
AMP BEOURIT YAS FRO! PT PAY iE 
each. 5 osns net 8 per cent. . larger loans 


remitted without charge. Ab years’ su 
good rates, Address ’ 


iates First Mos popes te for non-residents. 
7 e OD R ig range from $300 to $5,000 
A At o. st payable ny pte dt and 


to safely | t 
FilnST NATIONAL agen gz gan mgpey 8 





AND HALF PROFITS 
INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
* Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 


ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (3¢) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 per cent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


~ Jarvis-Conklin — 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 


0 
0 





the jam and held _by the 
Mercantile Trust Ce ompany of New Yo 
Trustee. Secured also by the entire paid-up win 
of $1,000,000. 
It also offers GUARANTEED SIX 
CENT, {first mortgages on Kansas City A.” SR pro 
erty and improved farms in KANSAS and MISSO oF 
Call at office or write for full particulars to 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
New York Cay 239 Broadw: ay. 
Providence, R ustom-House St. 
Philadelphia 'Pa., 144 South 4th St. 
London, gland, d, 95 Gresham St. 


B AN K ING HOU SE OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 


interest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
mane 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provi- 
sions, and Petroleum for investment or on margin. 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans on Improved City Prop- 
erty. Eighteen years’ experience. 


MORTGAGES. 


Choice Mortgages always on hand at the New York 
office. W. B. MEIKLE, 18 Wall St., New York. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo, M. NOBLE, Vice- Sun. 
Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


OPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old wo tenn 

loan made ts carefull ted by an expe- 

rien Examiner sent from t L office of the Compan 

ho is paid aomery and not a commission. His repo 
with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully soviows by an officer of the Company before 
loan is approved. Fifteen years’ experience; over 
$13,000,000.00 negotiated (wit out loss) for Colleges, 
Savings Banks. Samapenee Co s, Trustees and individ- 








uals. ton office, 46 Co: ngress Stree reet,Geo. M. Stearns, 
anager Philadelphia office, 713 Walnut Street, 
. B. Wood, Manager. 





THE CITIZEN'S BANK, 


ot Minneapolis, Minn. 


DEALS IN 


FIRST-CLASS WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


STOCKS, BONDS, 
Minneapolis Mortgages. 


Rates from 5 to 8 per Cent. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








SAFEST OF ALL 
pitted 


ont of Principal an 


Interest Coupons, 
teed and rem 


tted to lender withou 


persone. Ample Capital. 
the Congregatio: t. Send for form, circular 
references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B, CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Western Mortgages, Get the Best. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capttal of $150,008, of- 
fers Guaranteed Iowa Mortgages, 6 per 
cent. ten-year Lae a its Ae I obi ation) secured 
by first mo de h the American 
Lean and as 0. “a New York. Abundant 
references. 

















DIVIDEND. 


AES LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
112 Broad 


New Yorr. July Mth, 188%. 
A Dividend of THREE (8) PER CENT., on the 
tal stock of this co oa has been declared 








Commercial. 


IMMIGRANTS, EXPORTS AND IM- 
PORTS. 


THE Sun, of this city, gives the follow- 
ing abstract of the recent report of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics on the exports, imports, 
and immigration during the year ended 
June 80th, 1887: 

“The immigration statistics are especial- 
ly interesting just at this time when the sub- 
ject is receiving so much careful and anx- 
ious attention. It appears that the total im- 
migration during the past twelve months 
has been 483,116, against 328,895 during 
1885-6; or an increase over last year of about 
50 per cent. This isa much greater increase 
even than was anticipated earlier in the sea- 
son. Theincrease is most noticeable in the 
case of Italians, immigrants from Italy hav- 
ing been 21,503 in 1886, and 47,524 in 1887; a 
larger increase, relatively, than is credited 
to any other nationality. The Germans 
proper show only aslight increase, while the 
Austrians have almost doubled. The immi- 
grants from Ireland were 68,130, as against 
49,166 in 1886. Theincrease in English and 
Welsh immigration is larger, amounting to 
nearly fifty per cent. The Scandinavian 
immigration is also increasing rapidly, the 
figures being for 1887, 58,741, and for 1886, 
39,683. 

“Of the total immigration of 483,116, 376,- 
005, or more than three-quarters, entered 
at the port of New York. Boston came 
next with 36,209. Baltimore received about 
the same number, and Philadelphia stood 
fourth with 31, 048. 

‘The exports of gold last year were only 
$9,701,187, against $42,952,191 in 1885-6, while 
the imports of gold were $42,908,901, against 
220,743,349 the year before. 

‘*The exports of silver were $26,296,504, or 
slightly less than the sum exported in 
1885-6, while the imports of silver were $17,- 
260,191, or almost precisely the sum im- 
ported in the previous year. 

“For the whole twelve months ended 
June 30th, 1887, there is a very small excess 
of total exports of merchandise, coin, and 
bullion over the total imports—namely, 
$273,832—this year, thus showing a violent 
contrast with the year before, when the ex 
cess of exports over imports was 377,958,448. 
It is also to be noticed that during the latter 
half of the fiscal year just ended the im- 
ports have exceeded the exports by about 
$20,000,000. 

‘* The imports at New York city this year 
were 3456,698,631, against $419,338,932 in 1886, 
and the exports were $316,347,219, or only 
two millions more than in 1886. 

“The corresponding figures for Buffalo 
are: Imports, 1887, 26,043,022; 1886, #5,875,- 
187; exports, 1887, $387,390; 1886, $359,158; and 
the other customs districts and ports in 
New York show about thes same proportion.”’ 
>. 


DRY GOODS. 





THE feelings of anxiety, relative to the 
future, that have governed the action of 
buyers on the market for dry goods, to a 
certain extent are being rapidly dispelled 
by the satisfactory reports that are re- 
ceived from various parts of the country 
of the prospects of large crops; although 
in some sections the dry weather that has 
been experienced will have a curtailing 
effect, still there is no serious reason for 
alarm as it is now beyond a peradventure 
that the yield will be much larger this 
year than last, in ull the important bread- 
stuffs. This factis having a very bene- 
ficial effect on the trade, and orders are 
commencing to come in with something 
like the old-time snap. Buyers, however, 
are cautious and confine their purchases 
to iramediate wants, which indicates the 
healthy condition of the demand as the 
amount of business shows a continued in- 
crease. The order demand by wire and 
letter has been of good proportions, and a 
steady movement has been experienced 
in staple cotton goods, ginghams, 
prints, worsted and fancy dress fabrics 
throughout the week. Considerable at- 
tention is being given by buyers on the 
spot to selections of fall and winter goods, 
as many of the styles are quite taking and 
attractive. There is a very cheerful feel- 
ing in all branches of the trade, and the 
numerous retail buyers who have lately 
arrived in the market—and whose imme- 
diate contact with consumers renders their 
opinion valuable—expect a good healthy 
fall trade. The protracted ‘“ hot spell” has 
not been without its advantages to retail- 
ers throughout the country, because they 
have been enabled to reduce their stocks 
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of summer fabrics to an exceptionally low | foreign and domestic piece silks and rib- _ ae CHEESE. 

point, and they are, therefore, ina position | bons on previous orders, but new business umn 0 (Preis, BID 20 18 ais rine Btate seen rks bitsansenatnee’ am it 

to stock up freely with goods adapted to | is moderate, and, in the instance of piece | Reonomy. .00 $4@ 9% | Union, s60.... 1g@is” | Fins cy ape tee ae 
the coming season. The main features of goods, confined mainly to blacks. In | = cep pie large ee 4 in hee = 
the market for manufactnred goods are | plain black and colored velvets and in ex F. P. Robinson Co. Sckedibecs hens American, mB? ee RE 19 
substantially unchanged. Stocks of plain | plushes the trade continued fair, but nov- A eanfast Black Stockings | Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., ® ® 

rces 


and patterned cotton fabrics areso well in 
hand that prices are firmly maintained by 
agents and jobbers alike, and it is more 
than likely to be a ‘sellers’ market” for 
some time to come. The commission 
houses report that the great majority of 
their customers are meeting their obliga- 
tions promptly, and very little complaint 
én the score of collections is heard from 
jobbers. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS 


GOODS. 


There continues to be a steady demand 
in the cotton goods department, with the 
jobbing trade good, and a lively package 
business in plain and colored cottons. 
Agents’ prices are without quotable 
change, and nearly all fabrics adapted to 
the wants of the jobbing trade remain 
firm, because of the limited stocks on 
hand. Brown, bleached and colored cot- 
tons arein moderate demand by package 
buyers, and leading makes are moving 
steadily on account of previous transac- 
tions. Cotton flannels are in light sup- 
ply, and popular makes of wide sheetings 
are well sold up by agents. Table dam- 
asks and scrims are mostly quiet, and 
the demand for quilts and white goods is 
chiefly of a hand-to-mouth character. 
The demand for dress ginghams was 
steady, though moderate, and agents con- 
tinue to make liberal deliveries of leading 
standard makes, principally staple checks 
and fancies, cords and novelties. For 
dress crinkles, striped seersuckers, cham- 
brays, etc., there wasa light hand-to- 
mouth demand though fair sales of these 
goods are reported by jobbers, some of 
whom are doing a more active business in 
dark dress ginghams. Dress goods were 
only in moderate demand by package buy- 
ers, but there was a fair movement in 
some descriptions on account of back or- 
ders. All-wool and worsted fabrics are 
jobbing more freely, and leading makes 
of fancy cotton dress goods are selling in 
considerable quantities. 


AND DRESS 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


No complaints are made, so it is fair to 
presume that the business of this depart- 
ment of the trade is satisfactory. The 
orders secured by the salesmen on the 
road have been particularly gratify- 
ing, while the spot trade has shown 
much improvement. Some makes of plain 
and fancy worsteds and all-wool and cot- 
ton-warp cassimeres have been placed to 
a fair extent, but the inference from gen- 
eral report is that clothiers have ordered 
goods rather sparingly up to the present 
time. Duplicate orders on heavy-weight 
goods are of about the average amount, 
but the scarcity of some desirable styles 
limits business more or less. In wool and 
worsted dress fabrics the package trade is 
running fairly for the season, and in no 
quarter does there appear to be stocks on 
hand that require special inducement to 
move. There was no change from pre- 
vious favorable reports on blankets and 
flannels. Shawls and skirts continue to 
move fairly. A fair distribution of wool 
and cotton hosiery, shirts and drawers, 
fancy knit woolens, Jerseys, cardigans, 
etc., was made throughout the week by 
leading jobbers. At first hands the de- 
mand for fall and winter goods was light 
and irregular, but some pretty good orders 
for gauze, Balbriggan and Lisle thread 
underwear were placed for next spring by 
large jobbers. Agents are making liberal 
shipments of wool hosiery and heavy 
shirts and drawers on account of previous 
transactions. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

Large quantities of new goods have 
been displayed the past few days, and 
complete assortments of solid colored 
goods and fancies are now ready for the 
inspection of buyers. There was again 
considerable ‘‘ shopping” of a preparatory 
character,and with it some fair business in 
both piece-dyed goods and the more sedate 
fancies in plaids and checks. High novel- 
ties are as yet receiving but little atten- 
tion. There isa good movement of both 





elties in those lines are only moderately 
called for, with stripes and checks evi- 
dently preferred to fancier patterns. The 
trade in housekeeping linens is moderate- 
ly active, and is fair in frontings, but 
handkerchiefs were somewhat slow. 
The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1887, compare as follows with the same 


period of last year: 

For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... $5,185,997 $2,731,026 
Thrown on market.... 3,187,402 2,722,362 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at tne port... 76,528,904 72,184,003 
Thrown on market.... 75,829,574 71,458,909 


2 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY Benne, Aug. 13th, 1887. 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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A not Stain or Fade. 


) 6A fall line of Ladies’, Gents’ 
a Children’s, also 0 Bicycle 
socttinas. md f 


(A Preadwa oN. 
St., Boston. 
A! Beate St., Chicago, 


FELT BRUSH 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. 





Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantages over the old bristie 


Tooth : More Cleanly, Perfect Polish- 
er. No Loose Bristies. ;tonclrritating to 
the Cums, Powdered R 


For sale all dealers in toilet tee ond or ae Ls 
for 60c., by "PE HORSEY M'F'G CUv., Utica, 


James McCreery & Co, 


PREVIOUS TO OPENING THEIR NEW 
STOCK OF FALL DRESS GOODS, OF- 
FER THE FOLLOWING BARGAINS: 


ONE LINE OF MIXED SUITINGS, 44 
INCHES WIDE, AT % CTS.; FORMER 
PRICE, $1.25 PER YARD. 

ONE LINE OF FRENCH CANVAS 
CLOTHS, 50 CTS.; FORMER PRICE, $1 
PER YARD. 

BOTH OF THE ABOVE LINES ARE 
ALL WOOL AND VERY DESIRABLE. 

ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., 


New York, 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 





Laces, Embroideries, White 
Goods, Linens, Silks, Ribbons, 
Crapes, Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Curtains, etc. 

BROADWAY & GRAND STREET, 


New York. 


SARATOGA VICHY. 


Cnequaled for Dyspepsia, 
WEAK DICESTION, 


Sour Stomach, Gout and Rheumatism. Helps Kidney 
and Liver Complaints. 


“A FINE TABLE WATER.” 


Beware of artificial Vichys! 
Address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 





















|For the week ending ‘Saturday, Aug. 13th,, 1887.] 
COFFEE. 
i aiintiinne “apaelahennieeaintesenee 31 
a ad naccerceeneceeerteepenkdaphenee 20 @3l 
EN  dwenccauneba senses 605 °seeee 
ictdcasvaddenececnneiquesss sessed 27 @238 
DE iducacsres.c0cedesaseahebacseeenewaeas 22 @2s 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest asigaoneepayieae 16 @75 
Japan, ; 16 
5 
Hyso: 
E 
Cut Loaf, Cubes 
Crushed 
EE ate oe nn es in vhdreeneet 644@ 6 3-1 
Granulated, Standard................ 6 @6 1-16 
Standard A e & 11-16 
Extra C White... baie @ 5 5-16 
Extra C Yellow................ . 5 @5 
PEs chav akcssendincnives teens wees, 44@Q 4 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Grotce to Fancy.......... et @60 


Mackerel, Fancy, No. a at bbl. one.. - & 00 

Coast N. 13 00 

Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. ‘boxes, ee 5 

Shredded, 1 ® Ti be OZ. . oo 

Helibet, Iceland, smo. ked, "4 
Herring, Medium. . scaled. 








P SROvEEE 
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NN an tig pdb ede salnowa $15 00 @$15 25 
RR cc ccnacncstes oops iad 14 50 
Clear Back............ aeacwnen i5 50 16 00 
EE cireieeea ecb thease span 5 17 00 
— 7 00 9 00 
2 
Packel, per Pitthcarecdsaned . 88 g 9 00 
TS: 
Smoked Hams................ 3 @ 18% 
“ _ Shoulders........... - -=~®@ T 
Dressep HOGS............ -.-+00 TA@ 7% 
Gilt Fresh crm’y, tubs........ coon 27 
Prime tubs ny ap RITCES POE RER 00 @ 2% 
Choice tubs. . arate ieggen = 4 
estern, 0’ good, tubs........ 
PORN oi See cc nedadacesces ei eiab ods te a 16 
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Half bbls 





FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
vee Wheat, eetetty Fancy Roller Patent, 
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Perfection ller Proc Minn. Spring 
Mi bes ri h a6 = H 4 

nn D ea. e 
New Proc ean. Fancy a 
XXX St. Lon! is, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 5 2 
Pastry White Wheat............ ...----+.... 4 86 
Ww eat, Roller Process............... 5 00 
Brilliant XXX Family............ ........... 480 
AA XX Family. Choice Winter Wheat...... 5 00 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.................... 49 
Goss — XX Familiy Winter Wheat..... 4 80 
Rye Fi ‘ancy State Superfine............ 3 40 
Corn ¥lour from yy White Corn..... 4 00 
Superlative Graham Fiour, bbis......... ... 475 
— Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-b 80 
. pee Sse duveso casaae 
Wa 
) 2b eer are - _ 

Oe Bina cuny cub sages onuenwetes —8 @— ng 

ED 06 schm idivewsebudeite —% @— 8 
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0. 2, | SS Se Pe —8 _ 

BE By Ms o vndend secsceces “Se 
BEANS: 
Ce. ariel bak castes —-— 91% 
i edeitibesketvss cvcaee —— @ 1% 
EE ar —— @ 1% 
EAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ —--—- @110 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
$— 80 @$— 85 
—% @— 
— 8 @ — % 
% @ 100 
. —%8 @— 9 
. —-#0 @—s& 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Flay, Ho. 1, por, 300 Jes. $— 99 @ — 9 
Hay, No. 2, . .— 8 @— 8 
Hay, N 0.3, “ “ a 65 @ am 70 
Hay, Shipping _* — 5 @—% 
Hay, Clover ” —4 @— ih 
Hay, clover mix'd “ “ — 55 @— % 
Hay, sal —-— @-%# 
Straw, long * — 0 @— 6% 
Straw, short ved —-) @ -&% 
Straw, Oat - —4 @—W 
Straw, Wheat ” 0 @— 45 
eb ees oes 
tame and Penn., fresh te Saag ebbep aie i Wy @i8 
beac tankbcacdshacdathbacant <temdad 164%@17 
Western, Cg Ee SY 156 @16 
Pg ay POULTRY. 1. an 
I subs akent-coienas 
Phitadelbhia Springs esccccast orem tas 
ren & pri 


Ducks, per Ib... 
Geese, per pair. 


























Potatoes. per b le ice $137 @1 
Sweet, per bbl.. 200 3 50 
| AOR Roe — 7% Sis 
Tomatoes, Jersey, per crate. - 15 @1% 
L. L., per crate -. 17% @20 
Beans. round. per bag........ . 1% @20 
vine Leon kins <-dndcsnekaen 1 4 @il % 
cumbers, per 100..0........cc000- — @— 
Onions, Red, per bbl 2....00001. 1% @22% 
bad 4” Sere 2% @—— 
ES PEE Gb sd<56) daesonsn eabe — 7% @10 
. Pears —— @—% 
DOMESTIC oaney waurt, 
Apples, Astrachan, per pbl.. . 200 @2 
Pippin, per bbl............. 1 @2 % 
Grapes, 3 Southern, Concord, per lb— 5 @ 7 
laware, per lb...... —10 @ lb 
Huckleberries, ~~ ee — 8@ 6 
on = qt. box —h @ 8 
Muskmelons, ber'D — @2 
Watermelons, per 0 Dicetinibss asks ox 00 @25 00 
Peaches, Crawford,per basket 23 2 
- Oldinixon “ * 25 1% 
* M't “ 25 1 5 
Pears, Bartlett,per bol ...83 50 400 
I Wi Mins canxidecaodedasusses s @ 10 
Peanuts, Va., hand picked, per ib. 5H@ 6 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, REE BR RA cee 5 @6 
quarte’ may 
124@— 
= @— 
a= Oe 
wi My + 
ool 
wooL ‘MAREET. 
OHn10, PENN., and W. 
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New Yore STaTE, MICH., Wis., AND IND.: 
, and above, Washed "Fleec Span eceune 
No. 7 7) EM eagle pista 37 
No. 2. = mn . \ cneaeayade 37 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior.................055- 36@A1 
beens Soupene WOOL. 
i SRina cindy chocees<leaveta 
RES OE EE RES Es 
Coupes ane, —— ry STATES: 
nwas clothing + 
combing ‘ 20@28 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





JSnsurance. 
THE RAYMOND PROVIDENT PLAN, 


Cortes of two circulars issued by Mr. 
G. H. Raymond of Brockport, N. Y., have 
reached us, and are given in full below, 
as condensation could not do the ‘ plan” 
justice: 

RAYMOND PROVIDENT PLAN. 

Life insurance in the most of its various 
forms is to be highly commended, and I am 
a firm believer that every man who can 
should make provision, by life insurance, 
for his family, in case of his death. 

The high rates of premiums and the low 
prices of labor render it impossible for a 
great many mento carry such insurance, 
and to meet such cases | offer the following 
plan. 

EASY PAYMENTS. 

On the payment each week of a sum so 
small that no one would ever miss it from 
his earnings, I propose to pay the heirs of 
the one making such payments a sum that 
will prove of great help to their family in 
their time of greatest need. 

SIMPLE PLAN, 

My plan is exceedingly simple in all its 
details. I will accept the names of any man 
under 45 years of age, giving a proper med- 
ical certificate that neither he nor any of his 
blood relatives have ever been afflicted with 
consumption, insanity, paralysis, apoplexy, 
heart disease or cancer. 

25 CENT WEEKLY PAYMENT. 

I will receive from all, whose names lL 
accept, 50 cents the first week, 25 cents per 
week thereafter, and in case of their death 
prior to 50 years of age I will pay their heirs 

$1,000 IN CASH, 
within sixty days after receiving proof of 
their death. 

As will be readily understood, my object 
is to make this plan profitable to myself as 
well as satisfactory to those who trust me to 
carry it out. 

RIGHT RESERVED. 

For that reason I shall strive to keep out 
those whose liability to disease and death 
would tend to make the plan unprofitable. 
I shall, therefore, reserve the right to throw 
out the name of any one during the first year 
after making the contract with them, whom 
I may find out has given a false medical cer- 
tificate. 

NO DEFENSE. 

I will make no defense to paying any death 
claim, and will allow four weeks’ grace to 
any one failing to remit their weekly pay- 
ment, so that should their death occur dur- 
ing these four weeks, theirheirs would re- 
ceive the $1,000 as agreed. 

This is the outline of the plan I have tooffer 
and I think it must commend itself to all 
those desirous of providing for their family 
in a way that will be no burden to them- 
selves. 

It seems to me that no better plan can be 
devised when a man at an expenditure of 
FOUR CENTS DAILY LEAVES $1,000 AT DEATH 
for the benefit of his family. 

Every wife and every mother should pro- 
vide for themselves in this way, without re- 
gard to what the husband or son may have 
done in any other direction. 


CONTRACT GIVEN. 

Ishall give a contract to each one contain- 

ing the provisions herein noted. 
REFERENCES. 

TI shall wish all who may feel so inclined, 
to write any or all of my references as tomy 
honesty and integrity. 

Any questions cheerfully answered. 

Very Respectfully, 
G. H. RAYMonD, Brockport, N. Y. 


Dear Sir:—I send you herewith a circular 
which will explain itself. If, after reading 
it, you think it would be something that 
would commend itself to the employés of 
your firm, and would be willing to give the 
matter a little attention, I think you can, 
without interfering with your regular work 
in any way, add a nice little amount to your 
present income each week. 

Should you wish to take this up, I would 
send you for distribution as many circulars 
like the one inclosed as you could use. I 
should expect you to use your best efforts 
to advance the work, and to make weekly 
collections and remittances. 

For your work, I should pay you as fol- 
ows: You would be allowed to deduct 10 
per cent. each week from the amount re- 
ceived, and on the 20th day of December in 
each year, I would send you a further com- 
mission of 5 per cent. on the money sent me 
during the year preceding. On each 100 
names you would get annually as follows 


Hone hundred names would pay in during 
the year 31,325. 
10 per cent. on $1,325......... 3132 50 
5 per cent. on $1,192.50........ 59 62 


WR i. dsccaede avecaten 3192 12 


On this small number of names you would 
therefore be getting nearly $4 per week, and 
without any extra time being spent. 

I should not limit your work to the em- 
ployés of your firm alone, and you could get 
names of outside parties if you wished; but 
I could not allow you to take names of em- 
ployés of any other firm where I had an 
agent. 

I do not offer this to you as a means of 
making a fortune each year; or anything of 
the kind, but I know that if you will put 
forth a little effort to start this plan it will 
bring you in a nice little sum each year 
without any effort on your part. 

Should you have any friends employed by 
other firms, to whom I may not have sent 
this, you are at liberty to show it to them 
and I will extend them the same offer. 

I should expect, of course, suitable refer- 
ences before giving any one the right to 
make collections and remittances. 

I shall be pleased to give you any further 
information of any kind. 

Very respectfully, 
G. H. RAYMOND. 

Not having heard of Mr. Raymond be- 
fore, we wrote to the two parties whose 
names head his printed list of references, 
and received the following replies, the 
italics being our own : 


Brockport, N. Y., July 23d, 1887. 
THE INDEPENDENT : 

Concerning Mr. G. H. Raymond, of this 
place, I have been acquainted with him for 
many years. I know him to be thoroughly 
reliable and honest and possessed of some 
means. Am unable to state any precise 
amount. He seems to have a genius for 
inventing, and has been interested, as at 
present, in the manufacture of binders and 
reapers. His life insurance plan I can 
give no information concerning, 

Respectfully yours, 


Brockport, N. Y., July 25th, 1887. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Referring to yours of July 7th, would say 
that I am acquainted with G. H. Raymond, 
and believe him to be a reliable man, Con- 
cerning his plan of life insurance, I desire 
to say that 1 never had time to consider it 
and, consequently, can give you no infor- 
mation concerning it. 

Yours truly, 


For purposes of ordinary commercial 
inquiry, this would be fairly satisfactory, 
but it illustrates again the too easy and 
careless way men have of allowing their 
names to be used. These names are not 
given as being those of directors,and hence 
direct indorsers and sponsors of some as- 
sessment society; but they are used for a 
purpose quite beyond a mere certificate to 
Mr. Raymond’s personal character. They 
are understood to vouch for his ‘‘ plan,” 
are meant to be so understood, and are 
useless if not so understood; yet the first 
two say they have not looked at the plan, 
and know nothing about it. There are 
thirteen names, besides ‘‘any respectable 
citizen, Brockport, N. Y.” Five are bank 
officers; three are heads of educational in- 
stitutions; one is editor of the Elmira Ad- 
vertiser. The list is about the usual one; 
and yet we do not think one man in it 
could be got to commit himself for the 
‘‘plan,” or say that he knows anything 
about it. The use of their names implies, 


and is meant to imply, just the con- 
trary. 


is that the ‘* plan” is for a term insurance, 
ending at 50, for as nothing is said as to 
what will happen as to those who reach 
that age, it must be assumed that Mr. Ray- 
mond expects to then keep what he has 
got. On the not violent assumption that 
the need is largely over at 50, we see no 
serious objection to a policy running up 
to that age, issued by a responsible com- 
pany and on an accurately graded table 
of rates. Such a table, however, we have 
never seen, and Mr, Raymond has obtained 
his in a simple manner which would dis- 
pense with actuaries as a needless ex- 
pense. He also—and this is the next 
noticeable feature—makes a ‘‘ level” pre- 
mium by treating all ages alike; whether 
men are 25, 35, 40, or 49, the risk of dying 
within a year is the same to him—25 cents 
a week. His plan is truly *‘ exceedingly 
oy in all its details.” 

The next peculiarity is that there is 
grave doubt whether Mr. Raymond can 
make his offer good. On a man who 
begins at 15 and dies just before 
reaching 50, he would receive $455, less 
costs of collection, and would have a de- 





The first—and most—noticeable feature . 





ficit. At 16, age of entry, the Metropoli- 
tan Life offers only $570 for 25 cents 
weekly, but that is on a whole life policy. 
At age 35, the net premium for a term of 
seven years is $9.50 per year. Provide 
Mr. Raymond at once.a numberof custom- 
ers, large enough to get an average, and 
his greatest present dangers are the inevi- 
table practical defectiveness of his medi- 
cal ‘‘ selection” and his absurd lack of any 
grading for ages; but as he cannot possi- 
bly get a large number at once he must 
face the risks on a small one. His main 
reliance is evidently on lapses, and it is 
not demonstrably impossible, arithmeti- 
cally speaking, that enough may drop out 
to = him through. He simply esa 
bold wager that “‘ luck” will stand by him 
long enough and fast enough to accom- 
plish this, since the risks he pays (if he 
pays any) will keep him, and only those 
e escapes can possibly save him. 

On this matter of lapses his scheme ma- 
terially differs from that of the assessment 
societies. On the foundation of their plan 
as always advocated, they collect funds 
only when needed and to the amount 
needed; hence there can be nothing left 
over, and if 99 men drop out before their 
time of dying, they stop paying, and can’t 
help the case of the hundredth man who 
sticks. Mr. Raymond isto collect 25 cents 
a head per week, deaths or no deaths, and 
therefore is not absolutely denied the 
chance of getting something ahead. 

But when the plan is viewed in the in- 
terest of men who are asked to join it, 
other doubts arise. Who is Mr. Raymond? 
What are the assets which prove his abil- 
ity, and what guaranty is there that he 
will keep those assets if he has them now? 
Suppose he should happen to die himself? 
How much life insurance has he for the 
benefit of his ‘‘ policy-holders,” and in 
what companies? or does he propose to 
insure himself on his own plan? 

Until the Millennium is much nearer, 
there willbe a succession of schemes to 
do away with the unpleasant fact that 
life insurance costs. If ‘‘ the payment 
each week of a sum so small that no one 
would ever miss it from his earnings,” is 
able to lessen the burden of cost, the Met- 
gg Life is ready, with its admir- 
able Industrial plan, to do everything 
possible in that way. That isa company 
inno way doubtful, thoroughly under- 
standing its business and equipped for 
it; yet so perversely gullible are mankind 
that it is very possible some might prefer 
Mr. Raymond, and quite certain that num- 
bers will pull out their quarters for him 
as soon as asked, without stopping to in- 
quire if there is not a better way. Fa- 
vored by lax laws, there was a time when 
almost any man whocould not borrow $25 
by asking it in the usual manner, could 
put a sign over his door, bearing the mag- 
ical word ‘‘BANK” and have all he needed 
of others’ savings; any six tramps ‘‘ rest- 
ing ” under a tree, could start a successful 
society and “ plan” for insuring life, if 
they were not too lazy to work it. 


_______INSURANCE. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-hoider a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its mertts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HA LI. Secretary. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 














Cash Capital..............ccceceveees $400,000 00 
Net Surplus....... wee 711,763 G65 
Unearned premiums and other 
EAIUENEOR. 00 cccccccecs cocesccssece 213.212 37 
0 re $1.324.976 02 


New Yorke July 2ist, 1887. 
THE BOARDOF DIRECTORS HAVE ESOLVED: 
First—That acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
be declared to stockholders, payable on and after July 


7. 
Second—That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out- 
standing Scrip for the year ending June Mth, 1887, will 
be paid on and after August 22d, 1887. 
WM. H, CROLIUS, Secretary. 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. J08. M. GIBBENS, Sec 





Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 Ss 


The attention gf the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Jusurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing jowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policies pate in the Annual distri- 


bution of s: are su to th 
setts non-forfeiture law of ime 


ory of the New Feature may be 
at Company's Office, 


POSP-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 


© Massachu- 





THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


8 not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cymbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.”” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom its a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 


$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 
Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1858. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited te 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 





Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five r Pe- 
ending Additions. 
ieinbsdccecawedenescccnce. scequenicncceedncceseses $616 16 
i ashakepdinegdidiniabinteagees4eunimaesssaueauabbie 1,259 58 
BED s sincneccecescocedsonintanctoccesensceseoneeseenen 1,511 88 
i iddsacslacencnndliccencesesconsenteesecnneantevans 1.8H9 $2 
i cdellind:¢enienanienmremusinee sCecapnaese mbenemmantl 1,317 04 
Dcedacacdescsscccccccecens cvnccccces. ctosecsesaes 1,818 00 
I idaaas +) cocnccéccdincencenccasects 535 00 
Heat Mertems DGvidemd. ......vece.ccccccveccecces 109 00 
DUANE AAGMIAG, cc ccvcccecesccccescceccoccccsccnes $7,359 00 
NG SIs ce ndescccstuncencsesenencsenne $5,000 00 
Total Claim Pald.............cecee seecees $12,839 00 
Total Premiums. ............scecseswessoes 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
mates TERS VOR... cccccccccccddcceces $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. é 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were puid on September 
lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.54, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,175. 





Period ending Additions. 
GIB. o cccdedcvcsvccccocccsaconccesccoccceveccesosce S003 64 
Piiccevesesdddcosdecosesencsenccusbesensscesecees 626 36 
BR cceeccsscncetecccccocscceeveccscecevesssesecce 526 34 

Ic cacccccocscsens senssasecnséece $1,755 
PR Oe Bc ntccccsces: ccaceccecscssctsccse 6,200 00 

Total amount received...........secseeeeecees $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutua: Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 


Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums, surance. 

BIB... cosce cecees $84,749,807 $14,050,153 $20,491,920 
BEIB..occvcce cove 86,830,240 18.092.719 28,299,818 
1879... ceceveee 88,212,700 12,687,881 38,304,554 
BED...00 ccccvece 91,529,754 12,275,539 33,700,758 
BEEB. cccveccccce 94,508,498 12,194,624 24,760,755 
BR ccvcececcee 97,746,363 12,845,592 3U,2:4.458 
BBBB. 000 cevcccce 100,912,245 13,457,928 57,820,597 
TBE. .ccccee cove 108,585,301 13,850,258 34,687,969 
BEEB. 2.00 cevccese 108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,594 
1886... . . +0 114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low acost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 

Paid to policy-hold- 
ers er death 
claims, endow- 





Amount re- ments and pur- 
ceived from chased insurances 

policy-horders. and dividends. 
DRidecncscccses $14,000,158 41 $13,949,100 48 
| EASES 13,092,719 83 14,400,962 13 
14,015,555 48 
13,190,704 46 
12,640,112 12 
12,348,805 24 
a ees 13,457,928 44 13,959,350 51 
Wbrccscccsecccscccccs 15,550,238 43 13,923,062 19 
Th wocencepecdcsacese 14,765,901 98 14,402.049 90 
TR 15,654,720 66 12,129,108 74 
$134,>40.371 06 $13,427,006 2% 


The amonnt returned is 191 per cent. of that reesived 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JULY, 1887. 


CABEH CAPITAL... ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccecvcvccccccccesevcscceceses 


ee IS TIE oo. 0 5:05 0:08: 0:h 50 400nkaeed cdanie co meeendessdenessosenn 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Accruing Taxes 
Net Surplus 





3,108,596 00 
304,419 04 
1,442,494 58 


Eevcsithtahidd kde deaad dak cartocienansentaenemeamedeecaanel $7,855,509 62 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


eee eee eee eee eee eres 


See eee REE HHH EOE EERE HEE E EEE EEEESEEE EH EEE EERE HE SHEE EEE EES 


CASH ASSETS 





Cash in Banks 


sic ap ee iti bl tn ie ie tee le ae ame elma ieee $91,685 16 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate................. 614,450 00 
United States Stocks (market value)...............cccsecececececceeceese 2,567,000 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 1,811,650 00 
State and City Bonds (market value)..................cceceeceeeceeeeees 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand............ ....0sccccsecceeecceees 848,400 00 
EE GW BEE Be CG oo 60 cccccccccnccccesccnstecsccccsssvecceqens 33,587 32 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents 
Real Estate 


PER RRR EEE RHEE RHEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HHEH TEESE SEO EEEE EH ESOS 


281,955 86 
1,380,781 28 


-. $7,855,509 62 


Tere eeeeeeeerereeree errr st 


Total.. 





DIRECTORS: 


WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER 'S. CARTER, 
HENRY M. TABER, 

D. A HEALD, 

D. H. MCALPIN, 

A.C. ARMSTR°NG, 
CORNELIUS N. sLISss, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, 
J. HARSEN RHODES. 


ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, 
ALFRED S. BARNES. 
LEVI P. MORTON, 

HENRY A. HULBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
JOHN R, FORD, 

WM. R. FUSDICK. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
JOHN H. INMAN, ; 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH. 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 


T. B. GREENE CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
W. L. BIGELOW, Ass’t Sec’s. D. A. HEALD, Vice-President 
E. G. SNOW, Jr., _ iH. WASHBURN, Vice-President and Sec’v. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has Le mane over 40,000 Policies. Has Received for Pre- 
miu 


Sienna debe seins eae tuaweonec (eeeinceiedibbasae ences. 34 
Has Paid to Policy-holders 


Se Oe ey EL eee 6,873,947 
Has safely Invested for Policy-holders..................... 2'312,544 


Its Ratio of Assets to Liabilities is 121 per cent. 


It ee | the best Forms both ot Life and Accident Policies ever 
ssue 


The limits of travel and residence comprises practically the civilized portions of 


the Globe. 
ACCIDENT POLICIES FOR $10,000. 
GIVING 


$5,000 for Loss of a Hand or F 
5,000 for Loss of both Eyes. 
10,000 for Loss of two Hands. 2,500 for Permanent Disability. 
10,000 for Loss of Hand and Foot. 1,250 for Loss of one Eye. 


50 a Week for Disabling Injury. 
Policies for a less amount, with proportionate benefits. 
JAMES S. PARSONS, President. 


A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 
CORPORATE GUARANTEE, 


WASHINGTON|THEUNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. : 
W. A. BREWER, Sr., President. Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 

GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, 


$10,000 in event of Death. 
10,000 for Loss of two Feet. 





forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 





A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass't Sec 
All Futictes Repectent® Sssued are incontestable for 


an ree yea: 
Death Cla Claims paid at once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 











THE | qyAbeolue security. combined with the largest liber. 
MANHATTAN (Ci torms ot Tontine Potictes tssued. 
LIFE INS. Co., NIAGARA 
OF NEW YORK. 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New Yo 


69th Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1887. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 








Equitable Life A ssurance Society 








over liabilities) ; 


ToraL IncomeE, 1886, 


ASSETS, Fanuary Ist, 1887, . 
LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basis,) . 
SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basis,) :. 


Surplus, 44 per cent. basts, $20,495,175.76. 
The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, ts larger 
than that of any other life assurance company in the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, 
NEw ASSURANCE, 1886, 


Premium Income, 1886, . 


In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 
in PREMIUM INCOME; 
of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; in annual NEW BUSINESS, 
the Soctety exceeds every other life assurance company, and 


may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 
zation of tts kind in the world. 


an the amount 


. « $75,510,472.76 
$59,154,597 OO 
. + $16,355,875.76 











$411,779,098 00 
SILL, 540,203.00 
$19,873,733 19 
$76,272,154.02 


Improvement during the Year. 





Lucrease of Assets, . 


W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


Increase of Premium Income, . 
Increase of Surplus, (Four per cent. basis, $2,493,030.03 


$2,810,475.40 


. + $8,957,085.20 


H. B. HYDE, President.© 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 





OFFICE OF THE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 

pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3ist of December, 1886. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1886, to 31st December, 1886......... $3,900,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SAMEREG, TBs. cccccccccccccescsccccsoee oo 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums...............+ $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1886 to 3ist December, 1886................ $8,817,690 80 
Losses paid during the same 
WOUND cu side tacesonisccccers $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 
ee 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Leans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
501,647 81 
1,568,134 20 
285,254 68 
$12,444,511 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, er their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of pay t and 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
































J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE 

W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D, MOR GAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FRED’K H. COS i 
WM. STURGIS, LLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H.'FIELD, JOHN ELLIO’ 
EDMUND. ; JORLIES ot SSD LEC ERIOn, 
ROBERT B MINTURN JOHN L. RIKER 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC L 

wi LULA H. MACY, EDWD Nay ele 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS SATTLAND 
WILLIAM H. WEB JNO. EDGAR JOHNSON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, IRA BURSLEY. 

HENRY & HAWLEY. SR MES A TT, 


GEORGE H. MACY 
JQHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President 











CASH HCA IPA! L ri inhasaeeabeeue . 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- oe : 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and | Reser Heserve for all other labilities...... * 
iiberal compensation will be given. Address, | N&CSSEDIU....-0000- vecensssees voses 489,340 17 pare 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, President, PBBOEB 0000-20 s0eccrcrccccccegecs pase 32280 rig 
J. Ln HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. Policy-holders in this. of ther 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. NEW YORK se ae eh we. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 


THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
WESTPOLLOOK, Sec. 


5. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. GEO, 0. HOWE, Asst, Sec 








ATLANTIC 





J. M. ALLEN, President, 


W. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


New York, 100 Broadw: pe. 
Brookl, oor. Court Momtagee 
No. 106 Broadway, E. 

Reserve for re-insurance..... $2,383,800 53 

(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 
Reserve, ample forallcilaims, 481,323 8% 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplas.......... 0... ccceeeeee 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 





Orr 
Continental 
Buildings: 





DIRECTORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
AMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RAY. 






































GEORGE B JNO. L. RIKE 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE 
WM. H. SWAN HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HE C. BOWEN. RICHARD A. McCU 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 
HEODORE F. VAIL, JOHN H. EARLE 
HEODORE |. HUSTED, CHARLES, H. BOOTH, 
w RICHARDS WM. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN, 
%. E. ORR BRADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. L. 5 ORR ws, . BUCKINGHAM, 
E,W. CORLL D. VERMILYE 
AMES FRASER, JACOB WENDELL. 
Weg, LOW WM. A. SLA 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE RNURF 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Dep't 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brookiyn Dep't 





1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

FRANKLIN 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


1887. 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. oy y C 


Rbsbalisde duceegedbalanvenesddebarse $400,000 00 
OM Tamurance Tonses Lae penore measoveraevanee i S 
RODE, <i scsedece 
Net Surplus. ........sccceeceeceseeeceveee 967,847 48 
TOTAL ASSETS (Jen. ist Ist. 1966). Lebopocbenes $3,177,105 90 
Ha eresitent. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W. KAY. 
x Assistant Secretary. 
Agency Department : 


___.. GEORGE F, REGER, Manager, 
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IN AUGUST. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 
A pRowsyY silence weaves its spell 
Above the fields and uplands far; 
No birds, among the thick leaves, tell 
By song or rustle where they are. 
The road-side spider's silver web 
Hangs torn, and tarnished with the dust; 
A glossy glare 
Steeps, everywhere, 
The shrunken brooklet’s parched and chan- 
neled crust, 
In August. 


Pale, misty, yellow butterflies 
Waver in crowds, along the roads; 
The testy chir of insects dies; 
No looming cloud a shower bodes; 
But all the air seems one long sigh 
For summer’s glories well-nigh done. 
Ripe orchards show 
Their gems aglow— 
Garnets and rubies peeping to the sun. 
In August. 


The clover’s purple rusty grows, 
Torn vines are tangled ’mid thick weeds; 
A languid glimmer—the river flows 
And scarcely stirs its margin’s reeds. 
And hark! from yonder breezeless boughs, 
A locust chatters huskily: 
“Hear, gossips, hear! 
The autumn’s near!”’ 
Then silence broods o’er field and flower and 
tree, 
In August. 
New Yor«e Crry. 
tt © hele 


HOW IT REALLY WAS. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 
SCENE Ist.—MR. AND Mrs. CHANCELLOR. 
Mrs. Chancellor (biting the end of her 

pen). You don’t mean we must invite 
those odious people, my dear? It will 
utterly spoil our dinner to have them 
here. 

Mr.Chaneellor (poking the fire discon- 
solately). Iknowit. Idon’t want them 
any more than you do. Harris isan ass, 
and his wife is an exact match to him. 

Mrs. Chancellor. She dresses like a par- 
rot and chatters like a magpie. 

Mr. Chancellor. It will be like opening 
an aviary on our guests. 

Mrs. Chancellor. And he’s worse yet. 
He’s worse even than his pantaloons 
would lead one to expect. 

Mr. Chancellor. My dear he would be 
in evening dress. At least we should be 
spared the check trousers. 

Mrs. Chancellor. But there will be the 
watch-chain always, and Heaven knows 
what for shirt-studs, And their past-par- 
ticiples! Oh really, Henry, I can’t ask 
them—not with their past-participles! 

Mr. Chancellor. There’s no ‘‘ can’t” 
in the world can stand up against a 
‘* must.” We've got to ask them, Maria, 
participles and all; and I wish to goodness 
it was only the participles. 

Mrs. Chancellor (rebelliously). Why? 

Mr. Chancellor. Because | must keep 
in with Harris for business reasons. You 
know it as wellasI do. They invited us 
to their dinner, and we're bound to re- 
turn it. 

Mrs. Chancellor. I wish they hadn't. I 
didn’t want to go. 

Mr. Chancellor. Nor I. But wedid go, 
We had to. 

Mrs. Chancellor. What a dinner it was! 
I believe they bought everything they 
could get at every market in town and 
cooked it all at once. 

Mr. Chancellor. And the wine was 
like his dress-coat, dreadfully new and a 
tight fit. 

Mrs. Chancellor. Still, isn’t there any 
way out of inviting them to our dinner? 

Mr. Chancellor (lugubriously). If there 
were I would follow it blindfold. But 
there isn’t. It won't do to cut them. 

Mrs. Chancellor (catching at a straw). 
Perhaps they won’t come. 

Mr. Chancellor (removing the straw). 
Won't they? They’ll jump at the chance. 

Mrs. Chancellor (reluctantly drawing 
paper and ink toward her). I wish some- 
thing would put it into their heads to de- 
cline. Could I suggest that if she’s not 
going to the opera, as Iam afraid she 
may be, the twentieth being Patti’s last 
night—I should be delighted, etc. ? 

Mr. Chancellor, Your suggestion would 


*| be worth more if you said it was the last 


night of the Haverly Minstrels. 

Mrs, Chancellor (reflecting). Could I 
hint at our Nelly’s having been recently 
exposed to the mumps? Really, Henry, 
she ran into the Lancasters’ for a moment 
the other day, and a child next door to the 
Lancasters’ is just taken with them. 
Might Isay if Mrs. Harris isn’t afraid to 
come on account of her own children, I 
should be most happy, etc. 

Mr. Chancellor. Oh Lord, she’d never 
stay away for the mumps. You couldn’t 
make it measles, could you? 

Mrs. Chancellor (severely). I really 
couldn't lie about it you know, Henry. 
Besides if I said measles, nobody would 
come, 

Mr. Chancellor (reflecting). Is there no- 
body asked whom the Harrises especially 
dislike, and whom you could mention as 
sure to be here, perhaps stating incident- 
ally that they should have the mutual 
pleasure of sitting next each other at the 
table? 

Mrs, Chancellor (promptly). Nonsense ! 
As if one wouldn’t dine civilly with one’s 
own murderer if asked to meet him out. 
Where would society be if people stuck at 
trifles like that? 

Mr. Chancellor. True. A dress-coat is as 
good as a steel corselet against undress 
prejudices. How if you attacked them on 
their superstitious side? They are sure to 
be superstitious, people of that stamp al- 
ways are. Say that if they don’t mind 
making thirteen at table, you'll be 
charmed, etc. 

Mrs. Chancellor (gloomily). There are 
two of them. They’ll make fourteen. 

Mr. Chancellor. Stretch a point. As 
man and wife they count one. 

Mrs. Chancellor. Ye-es, Butaccording 
to that way of reckoning— 

Mr. Chancellor, Come, come, you've too 
much conscience. You'll never get on in 
the world if you know oniy one form of 
the multiplication table. 

Mrs. Chancellor. But they’re smart 

enough to see that if they accepted, we 
could easily add some one to even the 
number They would chance it. 
_ Mr. Chancellor. Sofar asI can see, we 
must chance it too, then. One has to take 
risks in all business ventures. Just write 
them then in proper style, and pray to 
Heaven that something may prevent their 
coming. Theirchildren may runin atthe 
Lancasters’ too and take the mumps from 
“the child next door. 

Mrs. Chancellor. Mercy, I hope not! 
Nellie goes to the same school. She would 
catch them sure, as fate. How thought- 
less you are, Henry! 

Mr. Chancellor. Then leave the method 
of their detention with Heaven, and con- 
fine your energies to praying for the re- 
sult. There ought to be a clause added 
to the Litany—‘‘From all undesirable 
guests,Good Lord deliver us.” Is your note 
written? 

Mrs. Chancellor (with dejection). Yes. 

Mr. Chancellor. Say, we couldn’t mail 
it without a stamp, could we? Such acci- 
dents do happen frequently. That would 
send it to the dead-letter office first,and ten 
to one they would get it too late te come. 

Mrs. Chancellor (contemptously). 
Goose! We can’t mail it at all. Of course 
invitations all goby hand. 

Mr. Chancellor (gloomily). 
it and prepare for the worst. 

Mrs. Chancellor. I am ready to cry. 
If only they would decline! e 

Mr. Chancellor. No one ever declines 
when he is wanted to. It’s only the peo- 
ple one is anxious to have who are ever 
pre-engaged, or prevented by accident, 
or ill, or dead, or anything. You may al- 
ways count on those you don’t want. 
There’s no ship sails but is sure to board 
its Jonah, like as not carry his whale 
along in tow, too, no matter how many 
eminently respectable and safe parties get 
left behind. 

Mrs. Chancellor. And to think how 
delighted the Harrises will be with the in- 
vitation when it is such a misery to have 
to send it! Oh, dear me! They'll spoil the 
whole dinner! Is there no chance they 
won't come? 

Mr. Chancellor. No, my dear. None 
whatever. Not the very least. 

Mrs, Chancellor. 14do wish they were 
dead! 


Then send 








Scene Il.—Mr. anp Mrs. HaRRIs. 
Mr. Harris. You must write it, Nan. 
Mrs. Harris. You know I can’t. Ido 

write such a scrawl. Now go ahead and 
let’s get it done with, 

Mr. Harris. ’Tisn’t done with if 
we're to go. It’s only begun with, the 
deuce take it! What did they invite us 
for? 

Mrs. Harris. I wish to goodness they 
hadn’t. But, poor things, it’s awfully un- 
kind of us to take it so, and they that set 
on having us. The fact is I never could 
abide those Chancellors. They’re not our 
style one bit. They’re too airified. She 
has a way of making you feel as if you'd 
got an extra thumb to each hand and 
ought to hide it, and he listens to you as 
if he was a short-hand reporter, and was 
thinking all the time how he could best 
manage to squeeze all your talk into two 
lines for to-morrow’s paper. If it hadn’t 
been for the good of your business, I’d 
never have had either of them to set foot 
in my house, I can tell you that. 

Mr. Harris. They were mighty quick 
to come, though, when once we asked ’em. 
I guess Chancellor ain’t one as is going to 
let a good dinner go by him when he’s 
give a chance to put a fork in. He knows 
where good wines is to be got and he'll be 
on hand every time, see if he ain’t. 

Mrs. Harris. Well, we're not that 
sort; and while I’m perfectly willing 
they should eat at our table once in a way, 
if it’s to help on your business (thougli 
I can’t for the life of me see how it’s to 
improve the pork trade), I’m not that 
hungry that I care to eat at theirs, and 
I'd not stir astep to go if I wasn’t afraid 
of hurting their feelings by refusing, 
which I wouldn’t like to do not to my 
greatest enemy if I had one, and I don’t 
know as I have. 

Mr. Harris. Supposing you drop a 
friendly line to Mrs. Chancellor and just 
tell her confidentially you’d be most 
happy to come, and you wouldn’t miss it 
noway, only you haven’t a dress and she 
must excuse you. Any lady would take 
that as an excuse, wouldn’t she? 

Mrs. Harris:. That won’t do. She 
knows I’ve my green satin with the yel- 
low brocade. I wore it at ourown dinner 
and I saw she admired it particular from 
the way she took it in as she shook hands, 
though even then she made me feel some- 
how that it was short-waisted and that 
the sleeves were put in wrong. 

Mr. Harris (meditating). There’s none 
of the children sick,is there, as it wouldn’t 
do for us to go and leave ’em alone of 
an evening? 

Mrs. Harris (energetically). Bless 
their hearts, no! And they are going toa 
tea-party the next afternoon after this 
dinner, and I couldn’t give out as they 
were took down with anything just the 
night before which they wouldn’t have 
time to recover from. Nor I couldn’t 
reconcile it to my conscience anyhow to 
write aliedown. There’s many a word 
slips out in talking which mayn’t be as 
straightforward as it should be, but it’s 
not set a seal to, like it is when it’s down 
in black and white, and it will doubtless 
get let off easier in the Day of Judgment, 
just as in the courts it makes a sight 
of difference whether a murder is pre- 
meditated or done all of a moment with 
whatever is handiest and no idea of no 
damage following. But there’s a church 
meeting fixed for the 20th, Tom. Couldn’t 
you settle it in your own mind that it 
was your duty to attend it instead of the 
dinner? 

Mr. Harris. It’s my most religious duty 
not to attend it. It’s a meeting to pay off 
the church’s debt, and they’ll stick every 
fellow there for a hundred dollar sub- 
scription on the spot, sure as fate. It’s a 
deal cheaper to goto thedinner. Anyhow, 
we're bound togo. They came to our din- 
ner, and to my notion of what’s what, if 
a man eats of my bread when I ask him, 
I’m bound to eat of his when he asks 
me. 

Mrs. Harris. I'd not care for that, if it 
wasn’t for hurting their feelings, but 
they’re maybe just counting on us to 
make the party social and pleasant for the 
folks; for there’s no denying that we're 
not so stiff as some, and can do our share 


‘toward making the time pass lively and 


easy. Idon’t doubt it would put ’em out 





dreadful if we didn’t go, though, for my 
part, I'd as lieve spend the time at the 
dentist’s, or at one of those high-toned 
concerts that is all screech and no tune, 
and which is money thrown away on the 
ticket, 

Mr. Harris. What if I should say you 
were changing cooks just now, and so we 
couldn’t go? 

Mrs. Harris. La, stupid! any one would 
know that was just a reason the more for 
dining out. There’s no time hke it, un- 
less when you're settled with a bad one. 
I really don’t see but we’ve got to go, un- 
less Providence mercifully clears the way, 
somehow, and the unlikeliest. things do 
happen sometimes; though that’s not to 
say that I am wishing the Chancellors any 
harm, to be sure. So justsend off the 
note, Tom, to ease their minds, and say 
how pleased we shall be to come, and 
we’re much obliged and all, and then we 
shall feel we’ve done our duty by them, 
and if Providence afterward should lend a 
hand to our staying away, there'll be 
nothing on our consciences, and no harm 
done. 

Mr. Harris. And you don’t mind say- 
ing we’re pleased to accept, when we're 
just as blamed sorry as wecan be? That’s 
a lie on paper if ever anything was. 

Mrs. Harris. Indeed, and it’snot. It’s 
a conventionality, that’s all, and conven- 
tionalities never are what they look to be 
on the face of them, you know, and no- 
body ever thinks of holding them to ac- 
count. I wouldn’t tell a lie for all the 
world, and you knowit. But a conven- 
tionality is no more of a lie than what we 
say every Sunday in church when we de- 
clare we're miserable sinners because it’s 
set in our Prayer-books for us to say so 
on Sunday mornings, though we know 
we've done our duty the week through 
like Christians, and ought to be hand- 
somely commended for it. And so I don’t 
mind your writing what it’s only decently 
civil you should, though I shall pray steady 
till the day dawns that something may 
prevent our going. 

Mr. Harris. Confound it all! It was 
just our luck to get invited. 

Mrs. Harris. Well, we must forget our- 
selves in thinking of the pleasure we’re 

iving them. It won’t do to get selfish, 

‘om. We must think of others some- 
times, especially when there’s no way to 
think of ourselves first. 

Mr. Harris. Right enough, Nan. But 
if there is a way out of going— 

Mrs. Harris. Never you fear. If there 
is, we'll take it and no time lost. But, poor 
things, it would come awful hard on them, 
Tom, to lose us! 


> 


TEN ROBBER TOES. 








LILLIE FE. BARR. 
THERE is astory that I have been told, 
And it’s just as old as babies are old; 
Forsweet Mother Eve, as every one knows, 
Told to her babies the tale of the toes. 


Told to her babies how ten little toes, 

Each one as pink as the pinkest pink rose, 
Once on a time were naughty and bad, 

And sorrow and trouble in consequence had. 


How this big toe wanted butter and bread 
After his mamma had put him to bed. 
And this lying next said, ‘‘Sposen we go 
Down to the pantry and get it, you know.”’ 


And this wicked toe cried, ‘‘ Come along, 
quick; 

Let’s sugar the butter ever so thick.”’ 

And this naughty toe said, ‘“‘ Jelly for me 

Top of the butter and sugar, you see.”’ 


And this little toe cried, ‘‘ Goody, let’s go, 

We'll slip down the stairs so quiet and 
slow.” 

So ten robber toes, all tipped with red, 

Stole silently out of their snowy white bed; 


While this wicked toe, so jolly and fat, 
Helped nine naughty toes to pitty-pat-pat, 
Along the big hall, with pillars of white, 
And down the back stairs devoid of a light. 


Then this little toe got a terrible scare 

For he thought in the dark of a grizzly bear. 

And this little toe said, ‘Nurse must be 
right Pe 

*Bout gobbles and witches living at night.” 


And this little toe said, ‘‘ A fox may be hid 
In the hat-rack box right under the lid.” 
And this little toe cried, ‘‘ Dearie me, Oh! 
Lions and tigers is coming, I know.” 


Then mamma came out with the beautiful 
light, 
Caught ten robber toes all ready for flight. 
Yes, she caught and she kissed those ten 
robber toes 
Till redder they were than any red rose, 
CORNWALL-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
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THE BEQUEATHED TIARA. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


WHEN she herself disappeared from the 
face of the earth, the Queen of the Land 
of Jewels left a tiny daughter behind 
her. A three-year-old princess is not very 
imposing. Still, the courtiers were sure 
that their princess would have all her 
mother’s dignity and severity when she 
was tall enough. But upon the little girl’s 
picking up her own handkerchief and 
kissing a ragged child on the buttercup 
meadow, people began to be frightened. 

**Did you ever know royalty so con- 
descending?’ asked, on such occasions, 
one old statesman of another; and the 
other old statesman would declare that it 
was not a thing recorded in any of the 
palace archives. 

‘‘There is infinite value in blue blood 
and hauteur,” said some one. ‘ Great 
things can be done by persons who won't 
be conscious of handkerchiefs and small 
boys. Our Queen did nobly for our coun- 
try, undertook many vast campaigns 
which have brought us wealth, and knew 
how to make an earl with the grandest 
air you ever saw. The world would turn 
to rice and potatoes without a dash of such 
magnificence.” 

* Well, her Royal Highness gave her 
parasol to the gardener’s wife and carried 
the woman’s baby for quarter of a mile, 
because, she said, she loved it,” shuddered 
a lady in powder and old lace. ‘If you 
think that she is going to make a stately 
queen, you are mistaken.” 

‘* Tf the Tiara only fitted her !” cried her 
aunt, raising her jeweled fingers in ex- 
cited earnestness. ‘‘If it should touch 
her brow I gm sure the spirit of her 
glorious mother would transform her into 
a regal being.” 

But the court physician shook his head. 
‘* Quick remedies are ruled out,” he 
vouchsafed, dryly. ‘‘ Cures ought to take 
years.” 

No one wanted to provoke him, and so 
the Tiara remained in its tower, guarded 
by the four broad-chested sentinels, whose 
armor flashed in the morning and the 
evening sunlight, and glittered under the 
moon. 

The Princess Flota was rather a beauty, 
and her face had all the charm of a happy 
nature, which gave her eyes a great deal 
of brilliancy, and her lips the merriest 
laugh in the kingdom. She was very 
gracious about wearing all the fine dresses 
which were designed for her, although 
she laughed at them a good deal, and 
asked ‘‘ Who thought of such funny new 
fashions?” One fine day she declared that 
she would have a dress made after her 
own taste, and it should be quite simple. 
She chose cloth of gold, to be sure; but 
she did not have a puff or a frill on it. 
And in this guise she scampered off to the 
royal barn-yard, and frolicked with her 
young lamb, and watched the little round 
pin-balls of chickens, which were so dainty 
and touching. 

By and by the oldest statesman of the 
realm asked for an audience with Princess 
Flota. She was ten years old, at that 
time; and she mounted upon the hassock 
in front of her impressive throne, and sat 
down between the wooden arms with a 
little fillip to her skirts in very good 
style. 

‘* What a kind old man you look to be!” 
she cried. ‘‘I am so glad you came to 
chat with me!” 

‘*Oh, Princess!” half sobbed the gray- 
haired grandee, ‘‘I did not come to chat 
with you; I came to talk of the gravest 
matter in the world.” 

Flota pulled a long face, and sum- 
moned a couple of tears, really scared at 
this solemn forecast. 

‘* Speak on!” she commanded. 

‘* Your august mother”—began the old 
Duke, and then sighed. 

Flota grew pale. She adored her moth- 
er’s memory; but she knew what 
was coming, for she had often been told 
(in a flattering way, of course) that she 
did not do her mother a bit of credit. 

‘“‘The late Queen had an extraordinary 
genius for reigning,” the Duke went on. 
‘“‘Not only did she fulfill all the laws of 
royal etiquette and state, but she added 
thereto graces and refinements of de- 
meanor and prerogative beyond which it 





is probable that human capacity can never 
reach, Ah! there was a queen! Did your 
Highness ever hear how, when you were 
once very ill, her Majesty imposed a pen- 
ance on the white-and-gold page, because 
he shouted ‘Hi-Yah!’ near her elbow at 
the news of your favorably passing the 
crisis? Yes; he had to omit sugar in his 
coffee fora week. Austerity is the very 
soul of supremacy!” 

It was lucky that the Princess knew a 
few long words, for the Duke did not stop 
to find easy ones. 

“T suppose I have been doing something 
unregal,” she said, weeping quietly. ‘‘Was 
it the giving puss a piece of my cold tur- 
key, or the ride on the donkey? I could 
not help laughing that donkey took so 
long to get started, and then took so long 
to stop. Come, now, Duke, arn’t such 
little, little beasts ludicrous?” And Flota 
began, all at once, to give way to mirth. 

‘Oh, hush!” cried the grandee, raising 
his eyes to the ceiling, ‘‘Laughter is out 
of place in a world like this, made up of 
echoing halls of audience, and frequent 
deaths and numerous misanthropes!” 

“Oh, now!” Flota cried, in her turn, ‘‘I 
will say a good word for laughter. It is 
only fair tobe merry, as long as there are 
sunlight and flowers. And yet, I admit 
that I may be too gay. Tell me what you 
would advise me to do to give my Court 
satisfaction, and I will see what I can 
manage to accomplish.” 

‘‘Have the Tiara brought into your pres- 
ence, oh Princess!” replied the aged Duke. 
‘Gaze upon it, and perhaps a sense of the 
importance of your position in the world, 
as well as a realization of your superiority 
to every one else, will stir itself into activ- 
ity, and you will suddenly bloom out a 
queenly creature.” 

Flota shook her head and sighed; but 
she returned: ‘‘Summon the Court, and 
order the Tiara to be fetched at once.” 

A royal messenger was dispatched from 
the audience-chamber in a great hurry, 
and the tones of his silver horn could be 
heard fluttering hither and thither through 
the palace, as he proceeded. 

In walked the gaudy ladies and dandies 
of Flota’s suite, and courtesied and bowed 
themselves up against the walls in bright- 
colored rows. Then the Tiara entered, ly- 
ing upon a pink plush cushion,in the arms 
ot the handsomest of the pages, who was 
dressed in irridescent glass scales, and 
was flanked about by the four guards in 
armor who were always to be found near 
the Tiara, and were so tall and weather- 
roughened that no one would have 
dreamed of meddling with any business 
of theirs. 

The Tiara proudly flamed in diamond- 
splendor upon all who saw it. Even the 
Princess’s eyes dilated as she gazed at 
its slow approach to her throne. She had 
never seen anything so beautiful in her life 
outside of the sky. If she had not remem- 
bered the sun in his glory,moving over the 
great heavens, her head might really have 
been turned by the enchantment of these 
diamonds, which human skill and wealth 
had ciustered together into a priceless 
crown. 

“This,” said the silly old Duke, putting 
on a remarkably important expression of 
face, ‘‘is the Wonder of the Land of Jew- 
els! This is the diadem which was worn 
by the Queen Imala, oh Princess! your ex- 
alted mother. Itis said to possess magic 
power. Whoever wears it, is forever proud 
and powerful.” 

Flota shrugged her shoulders and caught 
her breath; and then her child-voice 
sounded in the silence: 

‘“‘Oh, dear, there’s something wrong 
about it; it sends a cold chill down my 
back! I should prefer to wear my soft 
straw hat, with a bunch of white clover 
stuck init! But guard the Tiara well un- 
til my coronation day, when I shall be 
able to understand things more clearly. 
I’m sorry the sight of it does not inspire 
me with awe and exultation; but it doesn’t. 
There are things thatI admire more. Re- 
turn it to its tower.” The Princess got 
up,and stretched a little, and shook outjher 

skirts of embroidered muslin, and looked 
at the toes of her little slippers,and glanced 
around at the courtiers, and exclaimed, 
laughingly: ‘‘ How like the Virginia reel 





you all look, forsooth! Come, an air, an 


air! Cousin,” she called to the young 





Prince Weimo, “ your hand for a dance. 
We will have a merry reel, to take the 
frost of all this pompous business out of 
our blood !” 

Prince Weimo being a jolly rogue of 
twelve years, ever aiding and abetting his 
little mistress in her original freaks,hopped 
up to her with a great flourish of toes; 
and the band pealed out a tune fit to move 
a forest. 

The old Duke was whirled round first 
of all, and left gaping and trembling, 
while Flota flew at the next gentleman 
with hand extended, and laughing enough 
to satisfy her mischievous mood. Stiff 
dame and grand lord, sparkling maid-of- 
honor and belated youth were soon in a 
glow whether they would or not, until 
the prim audience-hall grew dizzy with 
motion and music. Wherever Flota might 
be there was fun on foot, or something 
was said or done that made one feel com- 
fortable and sensible, for the time being, 
at least. 

As the Princess grew older, she gave 
her Councilors no end of trouble, by sug- 
gesting a thousand improvements in all 
political and economical concerns, and 
keeping folks forever busy about some re- 
form or other, or some question as to jus- 
tice being done to some poor creature, 
when injustice would have been much 
easier, and very likely more profitable to 
people in power. If the court had grum- 
bled at Flota’s free ways as a child, they 
scolded furiously in secret now that she 
had grown to be a young woman of ideas, 
who thought more of the unfortunate 
than of her peerage. The Ambassadors 
from other kingdoms wrote home that the 
Land of Jewels was being made a sort of 
chaos. There were no grand processions, 
no court balls, no state banquets; but hos- 
pitals were being built, and schools were 
being filled with neat children, and the 
day-laborers had all sorts of good food, 
and ridiculous, nice little cottages; and 
nobody was allowed to shoot a bird; and 
instead of fox-hunts there was a sort of 
follow-my-leader race, in which people 
could break their necks if they wanted to, 
but the dogs got nothing but their usual 
dinner, for the ‘‘ fox” was a. gay young 
equestrian, who merely scored a defeat if 
he had not reached the goalin time. The 
Court ladies informed their friends out of 
town that sometimes the Princess came 
into the gala-hall of an evening without 
her jewels, and had even been known to 
attend to some urgent business instead of 
going to the opera. 

Nevertheless, Flota believed in enjoy- 
ment as much as ever, and was as frolic- 
some as possible very often, and planned 
all sorts of healthy fun when nothing 
really prevented her attending to it; and 
there was not a court in all the world 
which had such good music, such inspired 
poets, such fine painters, such splendid 
feats of arms and athletic games, and it 
would all have suited every old cur- 
mudgeon to a T, if business had been 
allowed to take care of itself, and high 
morals and generous actions had only 
been permitted to remain in books. Surely 
the Princess ought to have realized that 
it takes a great deal of time to be doing 
kind things and remembering to behave 
well; and life is short—only just long 
enough for one’s amusement. Well, for 
my part, I think the Princess’s courtiers 
were inclined to be selfish good-for- 
nothings. 

So it came near the time for Flota’s 
coronation, when she would be Queen 
indeed, and be able to do what she wished 
with her kingdom, as if it were a thing to 
be held in the hand. Then she would 
have to choose some one for her husband, 
and wear the Tiara, and all that. It was 
impossible not to be very much interested 
in what was to happen; and the Court 
ladies had some new dresses made, and 
the dukes and earls talked about the 
future from morning to night, as if it was 
quite at their command. Everybody had 
grown to love the Princess, for she was 
the dearest soul that ever was; but she 
was very much discussed, all the same, 
and-it was hoped that she would cease to 
talk gently with the servants and visit 
people sick with catching diseases, when 
she had passed the important Coronation 





Day. 
It was a lovely June morning, when it 


* 
» 


came. The palace garden was full of 
roses, and a path had long been prepared 
from the palace to the tower of the Tiara, 
which was bordered with roses of many 
kinds; and they looked and smelled to 
perfection in the sunlight, while the butter- 
flies hovered over the emerald sward be- 
yond, 

Flota came out of the palace portal, and 
proceeded down the marble steps with 
the utmost grace, and Prince Weimo held 
a parasol the color of a forget-me-not over 
her head; and they both laughed and 
chatted as if they were just going to take 
a little stroll, although a thousand gran- 
dees were at their heels. 

To be sure, the parasol trembled, now 
and then, as if the Prince were having a 
palpitation of the heart as he gazed upon 
his fair cousin; and the Princess held up 
a very exquisite fan with an unsteady 
hand, as she glanced into the young man’s 
eyes for a moment here and there. And 
when he said that her coronation dress 
was a great success, she blushed; and when 
she said that his sword-hilt seemed to be 
a beauty, he looked too enchanted. But 
there were sixty heirs to as many thrones 
who had come to offer themselves to 
Flota, and each was very eager to be the 
one accepted for her husband; so that no- 
body noticed what she and Prince Weimo 
—who was as poor as possible, and merely 
a charming fellow—were saying and 
doing. 

Flota disappeared at the gate of the 
gray tower of the Tiara, while the lances 
of the four guards pointed to the earth. 
Prince Weimo’s face grew a little anxious 
as she left him, the fair young girl whose 
brow was to feel that dangerous clasp of 
the symbol of power! It would be so 
awkward, and so final, if the young Queen 
were to order his head to be cut off, as 
the first experiment of her increased au- 
thority! The birds sang a great many 
songs, and many sunny cloulds sped 
across the sky, before the balcony over the 
entrance to the tower was filled with the 
splendor of Queen Flota in her robes of 
majesty, and upon her golden hair the 
blazing Tiara, which flamed and dark- 
ened in the clear air, and under which 
her black eyebrows so proudly met. 

Cheer upon cheer arose for the young 
Queen, and a brilliant strain of music 
mingled with the shouts. Flota lifted 
her left hand, sparkling with diamonds, 
and there wassilence at once. Her dul- 
cet voice was now heard. 

‘* Dear friends, it really is not my fault 
that Iam your Queen. I could be a sister 
to you all much moreeasily, and much 
more to your satisfaction. Ah no, Iam 
not the sort of stuff of which grandfolks 
are made; and if the Tiara has fallen into 
my keeping, it is not because I can match 
it in cruelty and might, in ambition and 
worldly success. Not a single yem will 
ever be added to it by me, from the spoils 
of war; nor shall I wear it after this hour, 
no matter how much reverenceI might 
cause you to feel for me by doing so. 
Why, yes, even if I made you think mea 
fine creature by having the Tiaraon my 
head on all occasions, yet I do assure you 
I should really be simple Flota at heart, 
of transient flesh and blood like your- 
selves. Iam sure I regret that I am such 
a disappointment to you, and am s0 little 
of what my mother would have wished 
me to be; but I can only do my best to 
make you happy, and you musttry to 
forgive me if I am too feeble an actress to 
deceive you into fearing me! Upon my 
word, I tell you frankly, I shall never put 
any one to death, and never take any 
notice of impertinence. But merit I will 
reward.” 

Flota looked so pretty, as she stood 
above the groups of nobility and royal 
visitors, that no one believed she was 
ever going to be anything but an impos- 
ing figure, full of regal complaisance. 
Cries of ‘*‘ Long live the Queen!” broke 
out; and then the Master of Ceremonies, 
on a white palfrey, waved a banner like 
the rainbow, and called: 

‘* Let the Princes pass!” 

So toward the balcony advanced each 
of the Queen’s suitors, preceded severally 
by a page, who displayed a cushion where- 
on lay the rare gift which every Prince 





had brought from his country to the lovely 
maid. 
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Calmly she looked down upon them, one 
by one, taking note of their aspect; but 
making no sign of approbation or indiffer- 
ence. One sang her a song; another threw 
her an impassioned kiss; another held up 
a dainty mirror for her to glance into, 
making a gesture of flattering adoration. 
Another drew his gleaming sword, and 
pointed it tothe ground in submission; 
while others spoke a few words of win- 
ning entreaty, or blushed with earnest 
glances. 

Weimo came last,and from his finger 
let fly a cunning little brown wren, which 
had ridden on his shoulder, and which 
knew Flota well, so that it made no diffi- 
culty of winging to her bosom, as if it 
usually nested there. Then the young 
Queen smiled, in spite of herself, and held 
up the scepter, which her right hand had 
been grasping. 

**She has chosen Weimo!” groaned the 
gay crowd at her feet, beside itself with 
disappointment. This was very imperti- 
nent; but the Queen was true to her 
promise, and did not mind the courtiers’ 
ill-humor a particle. Her chosen Prince 
looked very saucy with content, and 
hummed a catch, twirling his rapier 
where he stood; while Flota withdrew 
from her balcony, after graciously mo- 
tioning to the spectators. 

When the Queen issued from the arched 
door of the tower, she was dressed in a 
lilac-tinted gown, with a silver belt that 
drooped around her hips, and a silver 
chain, with aruby in it, for ornament 
upon her hair. A pretty little page, of 
five years old, held up her lilac train, as 
she returned to the palace, and he tum- 
bled head-over-heels several times while 
trying to look everywhere at once; at 
which the Queen would glance over her 
shoulder and laugh, stopping good-na- 
turedly. Prince Weimo again walked by 
her side, and held her hand; but he looked 
rather grave, like a person who wishes to 
thank you for something, and does not 
know how to find his voice for depth of 
gratitude. 

** And will you never, never consent to 
put on the Tiara once more?” cried 
the oldest of the Dukes, hobbling into the 
Queen’s way,and shaking his fist under 


her nose. ‘‘ Can’t any one do anything 
to persuade you, you foolish little 
woman?” 


Flota stopped a minute; and then an- 
wered, while all listened: 

** If any one will some day come and 
tell me truly,” she said, ‘‘ that there is no 
suffering or sorrow anywhere in my king- 
dom—on that day I will wear the Tiara, 
as an emblem of perfect joy.” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


NAME PUZZLE. 
oMo 
oo A0Oo 
ooo Tooo 
ooo loon 
o00Loo0o 
ooDoo 
oAo 
1, Agirl’s name. 2, A man’s name of old 
time. The three center names of women. 
6, A man’s name ef oldtimes. 7, A girl’s 
name. 


. RHYME PUZZLE. 
I am in ferry and in berry, 
Iam sorrow and in borrow, 
Iam in mummy and in dummy, 
I am in danger and in ranger, 
I am in banner and in tanner, 
I am in sucker and in tucker, 
I am in better and letter, 
Wealllike my whole. 


BEHEADED, CURTAILED AND COMPLETE. 


— 


. Behead me, and reveal a part of speech; 
Curtail me, and I of interdiction speak; 
Complete, and I can all around you reach. 

2. Behead me, and reveal an ugly beast; 

Curtail me, and reveal of blows the least; 

Complete with ‘‘red,’’ I govern West and 
East. 

8. Behead me, and reveal there’s nothing 

more; 

Curtail me, and I’m three and three and 
four; 

Completed, and 1 do incline, or soar. 

4, Behead me, and reveal an act that’s past; 

Curtail me, see a cover put on last; 

Complete, Iam the cause of evil vast, 





“— 
5. Behead me, see a vessel in the kitchen 
line; 
Curtail me, and reveal a place for travel- 
ers fine; 
Completed, I am made of inches nine. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 11TH. 
CENTRAL ACROSTICS AND DIAMONDS. 


A BE J ACE 
ORE BAN T 00 
» IRs JACOB ERE 
E BB NOW A RM 
HEN B FUN 
I RE Ss A PSs 
EY E AHA a ae 
M AY S H A R P* LIE 
ONE A RT BOW 
A DD P ro. me 
CENTRALS. 


1, Z-one-s; 3, y-our-s; 3,s-pen-d; 4, s-care-s 
5, s-tag-e; 6, c-leave-s; 7, m-are-h; 8, 
w-hale-s; 9, t-read-s; 10, f-lake-s; 11, 
w-heel-s; 12, g-lobe-s; 13, f-law’s; 14, 
L-oath-e; 15, C-raft-y. 

SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Thunder showers and squalls are the en- 
tertainments of the present season. 
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Selections. 


BUSINESS AND GAMBLING. 


You go upon the board of trade, 

Where margin merchants meet, 
And take some little options 

On January wheat; 
You watch the little ticker, 

Till the hands swing round the ring, 
Then you find your little boodle 

Has gone a-glimmering, 

That’s business. 


You go into a faro bank 
And buy a stack of chips, 
And watch the cards come from the box 
Which the dealer deftly flips. 
When your head is dull and aching, 
At the breaking of the day, 
You see that fickle fortune 
Has gone the other way. 
That’s gambling. 
—Power and Fira nsmission. 


> 
THE CREMATION OF THE DE AD. 


IN an argument imtended rather for 
Sam than for professional reading, Dr. 

richsen has concisely stated the present 
— of the cremation controversy, for- 
tifying his position as an advocate of in- 
cineration by a review of the past and 
contemporaneous literature of the sub- 
ject. There are few educated and intelli- 
gent people—none, surely, who are versed 
in the records of sanitary science—who 
are not aware of the possible, and often 
real, dangers of inhumation or sepulture 
in the neighborhood of human habitations, 
and prohibition of intramural interments 
has been adopted as a measure of self- 
preservation in most civilized communi- 
ties. Still, however, suburban cemeteries 
are sometimes permitted to pollute with 
their drainage public sources of water 
supply, and, as population increases, are 
here and there absorbed into the inhabited 
area, to the very evident verification of 
the proverb that ‘‘the evil which men do 
lives after them.” Vegetation, it matters 
not how luxuriant, can dispose of but a 
small proportion of the organic sub- 
stances which choke the soil in 
even a sparsely occupied burial-ground; 
the unutilized remainder undergoes 
putrefactive changes which are as 
prejudicial to the health of the vicinage 
as they are revolting to the senses, 
the various substitutes for burial which 
have been proposed or practiced at differ- 
ent times, the most practicable is un- 
doubtedly cremation, which simply effects 
rapidly and harmlessly the same result of 
oxidation that is slowly, repulsively and 
incompletely achieved by the ordinary 
processes of decomposition. From a hy- 
gienic point of view, there can be no dis- 
pute touching its advantages; the only ob- 
jections to its employment are based upon 
sentimental, theological er medico-legal 
considerations. To overcome the preju- 
dice on the first of these grounds, naught 
can be needed but a realization of the foul 
degradation of the body in the course of 
ordinary decomposition; knowing which, 
as Sir Spencer Wells observes in his intro- 
ductory note, ‘“‘ public sentiment must 
favor cremation in place of corruption, 
and for putrefaction substitute purifica- 
tion.” In addition to dwelling on the 
esthetic recommendations of incinera- 
tion, the author points to the assurance 
it affords against bunal alive, a fate 








which, if rare, has nevertheless been 
verified in a sufficient number of in- 
stances to sustain popular terror of its 
occurrence. The opposition of a few nar- 
row-minded persons on the score of inter- 
ference with the resurrection by such 
‘* destruction ” of the body is founded in 
such manifest ignorance as scarcely to 
merit refutation, but for the benefit of 
these it is shown that interment and incin- 
eration lead to precisely the same result, 
and that the imagined imperilment of a 
future life would apply not only to those 
who have been lost at sea and devoured 
by fishes, but also to the martyrs who 
have been burned at the stake. The more 
common ecclesiastical reproach that cre- 
mation is a heathen practice, contrary to 
Christian custom, is met by the obvious 
statement that interment, or cave-burial, 
is equally heathen; that it is nowhere en- 
joined by the Scriptures; that. on the 
contrary, cremation, as well as inhuma- 
tion, was in use among the Hebrews, and 
was regarded as an honor to the illustri- 
ous dead; and finally, that the very words 
of the funeral service, ‘‘ Ashes to ashes,” 
indicate arecognition of the propriety of 
this method of disposing of the dead. 
As concerns the supposed facilita- 
tion of isoning or other murder- 
ous practices, it is argued that few 
cases which  esca detectior before 
death are likely to discovered by ex- 
humation. The vegetable alkaloids, save 
strychnine, the cyanogen compounds, 
phosphorus, etc., are undetectable in the 
cadaver a few days after death, while the 
mineral poisons ordinarily used are dis- 
coverable intheashes. Moreover, as mat- 
ters stand to-day, says the author, it is 
puerile to think that we can prevent the 
rich and skillful poisoner from commit- 
ting crime as long as we permit him to 
employ undertakers who, without re- 
straint of law, inject arsenate of sodium 
and corrosive sublimate into the body of 
his victim, and thus remove all traces of 
his crime. Indeed, it is maintained that 
the chances of concealing unnatural death 
would be lessened by the general ado 
tion of cremation, with the safeguards 
enforced by the Cremation Society of 
England, which has the following among 
its requirements: ‘‘ A certificate must be 
sent in by one qualified medical man at 
least, who attended the deceased until the 
time of death, unhesitatingly stating that 
the death was natural, and what the cause 
was. If no medical man attended dur- 
ing the illness, an autopsy must be made 
by a medical officer appointed Ly the so- 
ciety or no cremation can take place.”— 
New York Medical Journal. 
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WHY SOME LAKES ARE SALT. 


A WRITER in the Popular Science Month- 
ly says it is probable that when the conti- 
nents were raised from the sea the lake 
basins had been already formed, and ca 
up, therefore, brimful of water. The 
writer says: 








‘In the northern and eastern part of the 
continent, where the yyy rain and 
snow-fall exceeds the loss by evaporation, 
the salt, being continuously carried away 
through their outlets, has become so diluted 
as to become an imperceptible quantity. In 
arid regions, as the Pacific Slope and the 
country about the Caspian, where the evap- 
oration was in excess of the supply, the 
water level of the lakes continuously sank 
until, on account of the diminished extent 
of surface, the equilibrium of loss and gain 
was attained. Hence the exceeding saltness 
of Great Salt Lake, the Dead Sea, etc. For 
a like reason the water of the Mediterra- 
nean contains more salt relatively than that 
of the ocean. Evaporation exceeding the 
supplies from rivers and rainfall, it requires 
aconstant current through the Strait of 
Gibraltar. The same istrue of the Dead 
Sea. The Utah basin must once have been 
filled to its brim with ocean water. The 
outlet has been evaporation. The lake, re- 
ceding to its present level, has left many 
evidences of its former extent.” 

This is evidently a good explanation, as 
far as it goes. But does it not seem evi- 
dent that such lakes as Salt Lake, the 
Dead Sea, and other bodies of highly 
dense saline water, owe their excessive 
saltness to the combined fact, first, of a 
great and constant evaporation of the 
fresh-water particles, and secondly, to the 
non-existence of any outlet for them? 
The water of the streams that enter them 
bears great quantities of saline matters 
from the soil and from disiategrating 
rocks; the evaporation, being of fresh 
water (as in the sea), leaves the salter parts 
to make up the body of the lake, since 
there is no outlet. Rivers like the Jordan, 
turbid with the salts and soil borne on- 
ward in their rapid flow, must carry great 
quantities of such matters iato such low- 
lying lakes as the Dead Sea. That sea lies 
in a deep hollow, much below the sea 
level, and in that hot climate evapora- 
tion is necessarily rapid, taking upall the 
fresh water that the river supplies, and 
slowly sinking the level of the lake till it 
has reached its present status—full of 
salts, bitumen and other matters, which 
make a mixture horrible to the taste, even 
when looking clearin the vial that dips it 
up, and so very dense that it is next to 
impossible for a human being to sink in 
it. So of the Utah Lake—‘‘its outlet has 
been evaporation”; hence, the salt borne 
to it every hour by its feeders, and left in 


the lake by the sun, now makes its water 





salter than the sea, and leaves a fringe of 
salt along the shore. 

The ocean itself, the receiver of all the 
great rivers of the globe, with all their 
salts and impurities, necessarily has, and 
can have, no outlet. The mass of fresh 
water poured into it every hour, by such 
great rivers as the Amazon, the Orinoco, 
the Yang-tse-Kiang. the Congo, the Plata, 
the Mississippi, the Ganges, the Yukon, 
the St. Lawrence, the Danube, and other 
great rivers of the globe, is enormous 
almost beyond belief; but the vast system 
of solar evaporation, by which this enor- 
mous daily supply is daily drawn up, in 
the form of invisible vapor, into the at- 
mosphere, is equal to the work of main- 
taining the equilibrium and keeping the 
sea at about the same rate of saltness. 
This degree varies somewhat, in different 
localities, owing to local causes; but the 
generalaverage is the same from year to 
year, There are many fresh-water ponds; 
these differ from fresh-water lakes 1n hav- 
ing no outlet. Yet they remain fresh. 
such cases it will generally be found that, 
while the pond is not large, its supplies 
are furnished by springs onthe bottom, 
and by other means than brooks or rivers 
running into them. If Lake Erie or Lake 
Ontario had no outlet—were such a situa- 
tion possible, with their great supplies 
received from the larger lakes—it would 
doubtless be found that the locked lake, 
so fixed and fed by ariver, would gradu- 
ally grow salt.—Hartford Times. 


+ 
on 


THE ORIGIN OF RICE THROWING 
AT WEDDINGS. 


The Chinese Times gives the following 
version of the origin of the custom of 
throwing rice at weddings: In the days of 
the Shang dynasty, some 1,500 years be- 
fore Christ, there lived in the province of 
Shansi a most famous sorcerer called 
Chao. It happened, one day that a Mr. 
P‘ang came to consult the oracle, and 
Chao, having divined by means of the 
tortoise diagram, informed the trembling 
P‘ang that he had but six days to live. 
Now, however much we may trust the 
sagacity and skill of our family physician, 
we may be excused, if, in a matter of 
life and death, we call in a second doctor 
for a consultation, and in such a strait it 
is not to be wondered at that P‘ang 
should repair to another source to ;make 
sure there was no mistake. To the fair 
Peachblossom he went, a young lady 
who had acquired some reputation as a 
sorceress, and to the tender, feminine 
heart unfolded the story of his woe. Her 
divination yielded the same as Chao’s; in 
six days P‘ang should die, unless, by 
the exercise of her magical powers, 





she could avert the catastrophe. 
Her efforts were successful, and on 
the seventh day great was Chao’s 


astonishment, and still greater his mortifi- 
cation and rage, when he met P’ang tak- 
og his evening stroll and learned that 
there lived a greater magician than he. The 
story would soon get about and unless he 
could quickly put an end to his fair rival’s 
existence his reputation would be ruined. 
And this was how Chao plotted against 
the life of Peachblossom. He senta go- 
between to Peachblossom’s parents to in- 
quire if their daughter was still unmar- 
ried, and, receiving a reply in the affirma- 
tive, he befooled the simple ents into 
believing that he had a son who was seek- 
ing a wife, and ultimately he induced 
them to engage Peachblossom to him in 
marriage. The marriage cards were duly 
interchanged; but the crafty Chao had 
chosen the most unlucky day he could se- 
lect for the wedding, the day when the 
‘* Golden Pheasant” was in the ascendant. 
Surely as the bride entered the red chair 
the spirit bird would destroy her with his 
powerful beak. But the wise Peachblos- 
som knew all these things, and feared 
not. ‘ I will go,” shesaid; ‘‘I will fight 
and defeat him.” When the wedding morn- 
ing came, she gave directions to have rice 
thrown out at the door, which the spirit 
bird seeing made haste to devour, and 
while his attention was thus occupied 
Peachblossom stepped into the bridal 
chair and passed on her way unharmed. 
And now the ingenuous reader knows 
why he throws rice after the bride. If 
any interest has been engendered in his 
breast by this tale of the fair Peachblos- 
som, let him listen to what befell her at 
the house of the magician. Arrived at 
Chao’s house, no bridegroom was there, 
but an attendant was given her, and the 
two girls prepared to pass the night in the 
room assigned to them. Peachblossom 
was wakeful, for she knew that, when the 
night passed, the ‘‘Golden Pheasant” 
would be succeeded by the evil star of the 
‘* White Tiger,” whose power and ferocity 
who can teli! ‘‘ Go you to bed first,” she 
said to the maid. The girl was soon 
asleep, and still her mistress slept not, but 
continued to pace the room, and at mid- 
night the tiger spirit came, and the morn- 
ing light showed Peachblossom still pac- 
ing the room, while on the bed lay the 
lifeless body of the little maid. Thus 
were the magic battles of Peachblossom 
and Chao, and many more were there, un- 
til they took their flight to Heaven, where 
now they reign as pose. And on earth 
the actors have not idols more prized than 
those of Peachblossom and Chao Kung, 
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THE PRE-HISTORIC CONNECTICUT 
VALLFY. 


THE quarries, situated but a few rods 
from the river, are three in number, each 
covering a space of over twenty acres, and 
all excavated to a depth of from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty feet below the level of 
the adjacent ground, and in some places 
fifty feet below the surface of the river. 
These quarries were opened as early as 
1665, and have been worked continually 
since, in a rapidly increasing ratio. This 
stone is the same of which the earlier 
stone-front buildings of Brooklyn, includ- 
ing many churches, were built, and which 
is still used here to a large extent. 

The most interesting features, however, 
of these sandstone quarries, are the evi- 
dences of ancient life that are found en- 
graved upon the surface of the slabs as 
they are split apart by the wedges of the 
quarrymen, 

These relics consist of footprints in the 
solid rock, of bird, beast and reptile, as 
plain and unmistakable as are those of the 
muskrat upon the soft mud of the river 
bank a few rods away. To understand 
how these impressions came to their pres- 
ent position, it is necessary to recall the 
circumstances under which they were un- 
doubtedly produced. Geologists agree 
that some time in the remote past, long 
before the Connecticut River came into 
existence, the spot where the quarries now 
lie was a part of a long and comparatively 
narrow arm of the ancient ocean, not fol- 
lowing the line of the present Connecticut 
Valley, but stretching away toward New 
Haven on the south. 

Its waters were probably mostly shallow 
and brackish. The streams flowing into 
this fjord from the north brought large 
quantities of the detritus of the older form- 
ations, containing much iron, sand, mica 
and clay, and deposited them on the flat 
and nearly level bottom. The waters 
teemed with aquatic life, of which re- 
mains are often found. The animals of 
the locality then, as now, congregated 
upon the banks, bars and sand-pits in pur- 
suit of their prey. They are not, how- 
ever, such animals as we are familiar with 
at the present day, as their footprints very 
plainly show. Over thirty species of birds, 
four species of lizards, three of tortoises, 
and six of batrachians (these were mostly 
mammoth frogs) have been identified by 
those who have made the subject a study. 
Of bird tracksone, of the Brontozoum, 
measures twenty inches in length, and 
must have been made by a bird at least 
four times as large as the ostrich. 

Another,of the Otozoum,‘istwenty inch- 
es long, thirteen inches broad, and, un- 
like the bird tracks, has four toes in front. 
The distance between steps is three feet, 
and the tracks are equi-distant, showing 
that the animal was a biped. Its exact 
sey in the animal kingdom is not known, 

utit is believed to have been allied to the 
batrachians. 

Some of the tracks were made by gigan- 
tic frogs, at least three feet in hight. 
They were a large as a big calf, and must 
have had voices that commanded re- 
en. Besides these fossil foot-prints, 
the rocks abound in mud tracks. ripple 
marks, worm traus, and impressions of 
raindrops. A single slab, which has, 
however, now been removed from the 
quarries,contained the track of a tortoise, 
the trail of a worm, ending abruptly in 
the path of foot-prints by a bird, the track 
of another tortoise, and over all the mark 
of raindrops evidently driven from the 
northeast. This slab was a leaf from 
Nature’s manuscript, containing a plain 
account of every-day life in ages almost 
inconceivably remote, yet more undoubt- 
edly veracious than many a printed page 
of later history. 

During the deposition of these sand- 
stone beds, a continual sinking of the 
surface was going on, much the same as 
the level of Long Island is sinking at the 
present time, though possibly more 
rapidly. Additional deposits were 
thrown down upon the tracks until they 
finally became depressed to the position 
in which we now find them. 

The student of ichnology can find abun- 
dant material of interest in and about 
the quarries, and the high hills on the 
east will repay a visit, with the exten- 
sive views they afford.—PORTLAND CoR- 
RESPONDENCE, Brooklyn Eagle. 
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TWO POETS OF NATURE. 





In coupling the names of Edith Thomas 
and Sidney Lanier, no comparison of their 
powers is implied; for it would be idle to 
co a wood nymph with a Titan, or a 
sparkling mountain stream with the 
boundless sweep of ocean. 

Each of these poets looks at Nature 
through a different medium. For Edith 
Thomas the fauns and satyrs still linger 
upon hill and dale, bright sylvan eyes peer 
through the green tangle of boughs. She 
half hopes to find Pan piping yet upon his 
reed by the river side, and hears in the 
rustle of falling leaves the flying footsteps 
of Syrinx as she hastens to her sed 
covert. She sees the homesick Ganymede 
‘*still a stranger in the skies,” leanin 
wistfully in the bright guise of a star, t 

gaze through the summer dusk upon th 





earthly fields where his feet were wont to 
roam. Thereissomething almost in 
the simple, sensuous joy with which the 
universe inspires her. In looking upon 
beauty it suffices for her that it is. If 
there be any moral hidden in the 
**bosom of the rose,” or ‘the weed’s 
plain heart,” she does not seek to 
extract it, but muses rather upon the 
magic juices concealed within their petals 
with which the cunning sprites anoint the 
eyelids of men. She is ever listening, 
with her ear to the ground, to catch the 
ceaseless murmurs of the earth and the 
whisper of the growing blades. . . . 
But full of beauty and grace as are the 
poems of Edith Thomas, they contain no 
hint of human passion. Even as we la- 
ment we are consoled by the reflection 
that, perhaps, this very deficiency has be- 
stowed upon our literature the rarest of 
gifts—a woman poet of Nature. 

Lanier viewed the earth from a different 
vantage-ground. No pagan _ deities 
haunted the forest sanctuaries in which 
his footsteps wandered; only the one God 
was there. The deep-rooted faith, which 
seemed to support him in his trials, digni- 
fies his writings, though there are mo- 
ments when we wish that the moral had 
been less obviously pointed, and that he 
had trusted a little to our discernment. 
He loved all that was majestic—the cloud- 
topped mountain, the beetling crag, the 
impresssve loneliness of the wide-stretch- 
ing salt marsh, the sea with its perils and 
treasures, its wrecks and stately ships, 
grand alike in its moments of calm and 
storm.—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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You'll find it good to regulate 
The organs of both small 
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Call for SCHUMACHER’S 
RolledAvena,Parched Farinose,& Rolled Wheat, 


in Original Packages, 
To use these choice Cereals, is to learn how to live. 
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TARRH 


Consumption 


CURED AT HOME. 
NEW PAMPHLET FR 
iS ] NORTH BROAD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Dr. M.W.Case’s Carbolate of Tar Inhalent. 


TQ MAKE AND SELL PURE INK. 
2.50 will start om eng = 9 ep J man or woman ina 
ess in the manufacture and sale 
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trol of desired districts given. Thecolors furnished 
are BLACK, VIOLET, RED and GREEN, and are 
warranted to make a pure ink which will not corrode. 
Sample of any one color, with circular containing full 
information as to process of manufacture, sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. Circular, without sample, free on ap- 
plication. Address 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, U. Ss. A. 


HOT WATER HEATING, 

A perfect — of heating for Dwellings, Offices, 
Public Buildings and Green-houses by Hot Water Cir- 
culation, using the Gurney Heater. 

Positively safe, being open to the a ae no 
noise in the pipes; nothing to get out of repair; can 
managed by any member of the family; the heat dif- 
fused is permanent, even and healthy ‘n all parts of 
the house. a gee of fuel 25 per cent. less than b 
any other method. Manufactured by theGURNEY HO 
WATER HEATER CO., 237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
John A. Fish eS Director. M.H. Johnson, Gen- 
eral Selling Agent, 40 Centre St., N.Y. Rice & Whitacre 
M’f’g.Co., 42 and 44 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. Send for 
descriptive catalogue and price list. Mention this paper. 





If YOUR DEALER does not keep “W. L. Douglas’ $3 
Shoe” send your name and address, on postal card to 
W. L. DoUGLAs, Brockton, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 


hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FU 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 

Low Estimates. 5 

ceisseisease. DOG S389 Wana Se, BOSTOD 
Saratoga Geyser. 


Its Combination the most perfect of any 
water either 
FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC, 
Send for Analysis. 


















CHOLERA INFANTUM, 


This most fatal disease of Infancy, 
PREVENTED, 
CONTROLLED, 
, and CURED by 


lactated Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases 
where other prepared foods failed. 


FOR INFANTS, 
ofany it may be used with confidence as a 
safe and complete substitute for mother’s milk. 


FOR INVALIDS, 
it is a Perfect Nutrient in either chronic or 
acute cases. Weak stomachs always retain and 
relish it. Physicians and mothers concede its 
superiority. e most palatable, nourishing and 
economical of Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
Valuable circulars and pamphlets, sent free. 

WeELts, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
* Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the coun- 
try.” Itisa beautiful picture, and will do any 
mother’s heart good. It shows the good effects 
of using Lactated Food as a substitute for moth- 
er’smilk. Much valuable information for the 
mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE, 
its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tusly vest 


ni 
oxy ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second 8t. Phil. Pa 
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TRAVEL. 


CALIFORNIA > 
Excursions 


THE Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will, at frequent intervals during the 
summer months, sell excursion tickets 
to California points at exceedingly low 
rates for the roundtrip. Theaccommoda- 
tions furnished will be first class in every 
respect, and tickets will be good to return 
for six months, and good to stop off at 
pleasure en route. The route going will 
be via Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City and 
the Rocky Mountains, with optional priv- 
ilege for the selection of the route for re- 
turn journey, either via the Southern or 
intermediate routes, or the Northern 
Route via Portland, the Yellowstone 
National Park, and the noted resorts of 
the Northwest. The liberal rates offered 
for these excursions, and the opportunity 
they offer for a trip through a portion of 
our country celebrated for scenic attrac- 
tions, will commend them to the summer 
traveler desirous of making a compre- 
hensive and enjoyable recreation trip. 
Circulars, Maps, and detailed information 
can be obtained at any ticket office, or by 
addressing E. P. WILSON, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Chigago, Ill. 


RAYMOND’S VACATION EXCURSIONS 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Parties of limited numbers will leave New York 
Monday, August 22d, and Monday, September 12th, on 
a Grand Tour to the 

VELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 

Ten days—twice the usual allowance of time—will 





and Lake Minnetonka. All Railway Travel in palace; 
sleeping and drawing-room cars,and everything 

rst-class. 

The excursion of September 12th will include a Tour 
through the Pacitic, Northwest and California, with 
privilege of spending the winter on the Pacific Coast 
f desired. A party will leave New York October Ith, 
for a second Trip across the Continent via the North- 
igh a ag Railroad. Also Four Short Summer Tours 

ugust. 


W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB. 


¢@” Send for descriptive Circular. 
J.M.JENKINS 257 Broadwav N.Y. 
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THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN NEW _ YORK, GLASGOW, AND BEL- 
FAST, (LARNE,) 
WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN, &e 
STATE OF NAVADA, Thursday, Aug. 18th, 4 P.M. 
STATE OF INDIANA, Thursday, Aug. 25th, 10 A.M. 
Cabin passage, $35 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all parts of Europe at lowest 
rates. From pier foot of Canal St., North River. For 
freight and passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agen' 
58 Broadway, New York. 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLORS RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 

















No, 4, Four 4-in, Burners, Four-hole Top 


“DIETZ” 


Tubular Oil Stove. 
OVEN, BROILER and IRON-HEATER 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS 
OVER ALL 


COMPETITORS. 


No Smoke. - - No Smell, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
R. E. DIETZ CoO., 
56 Fulton Street, New York 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL. 
BY RURALIST. 





TREES FOR SHADE, SHELTER, ETC.—In a 
paper read ata late meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society the follow- 
ing list of trees was given as desirable for 
shade, shelter, or ornamental effect: rock 
maple, white maple, Norway maple, red 
maple, black birch, paper birch, English 
white birch, red or river birch, mountain 
birch, hornbeam, shellbark hickory, pignut 
hickory, butternut, chestnut, sweetnut, 
Western catalpa, American beech, English 
beech, three-thorned acacia, black walnut, 
cucumber tree, button-ball tree, white pop- 
lar, black poplar, yellow wood, the thorns, 
white ash, downy ash, tulip tree, black 
cherry tree, white ash, red oak, pin oak, 
locust, linden, white willow, white pine, 
red pine, pitch pine, Scotch larch, hemlock, 
balsam, fir, Scotch pine, white spruce, Nor- 
way spruce, American elm, English elm, 
Dutch elm. 

TREES AND SHRUBS.—Owners of exter- 
nally unfurnished rural or suburban homes 
will please note these terse and truthful 
sentences: ‘* Dispute it who may, no place 
is furnished without its border of trees and 
shrubs, whether in their spring bloom and 
beauty, or as in the evergreens, luxuriant 
in their perennial verdure. By their em- 
ployment we can not only have beautiful 
surroundings, but shut out an unpleasant 
feature in the landscape or extend a desir- 
able view.” 

INSECTS ON BUSHES, ETC.—A Connecticut 
man tells how bushes may be protected 
from the ravages of insects by avery cheap 
and simple device. A few terches placed 
in the vicinity of the trees, vines or shrubs, 
lighted at twilight and left to burn for an 
hour or two, will destroy thousands of mil- 
lers, moths and rosebugs, that would other- 
wise alight and do mischief. He says he has 
practiced it for years, and his trees and 
shrubbery have not suffered, while the 
pests have caused his neighbors annoyance 
and loss. It will cost very little to try it. 
A simple torch, fed by kerosene, so as to 
make a light and an open flame, is all that 
is required. 

SETTING WAGON-TIRES AT HOME.—Every 
dry summer farmers have more or less 
trouble with loose wagon-tires, says an ex- 
change. When the tires get loose the goto 
the blacksmith and he sets them so tight 
that when wet weather comes the wheels are 
dished out of shape, causing them to bind 
in ruts and to run hard, and ina few weeks 
the wheels are spoiled. If they would have a 
small boiler made of sheet iron and set over 
a stone arch, in which to boil a little lin- 
seed oil or gas tar, allowing the pores of the 
wood to fill up with the substance, there 
would be but little need of taking the 
wagon from home to get the tires set, wheels 
would retain their shape and the durability 
of the wood be increased. 

FALL PLANTING OF BULBS.—An expert 
florist says that bulbs should be planted in 
the fall if a good show of bloom is desired 
in the spring, and that the earlier they are 
planted the better. If planted in Septem- 
ber they get fully established by the coming 
of cold weather, and will be quite ready to 
start into growth as soon as spring weather 
comes, while such as are planted late in the 
season have to complete an interrupted 
growth in the spring, and will not only be 
later than those planted in September, but 
will not give as fine flowers. 

HARNESS AND YOKE GALLS.—Many ani- 
mals suffer from these during warm 
weather. On the least sign of their appear- 
ance, advises a contemporary, wash with 
castile soap and cold water, and at night ap- 
ply a compress made of several folds of old 
cotton cloth wet in cold water, securing it 
so that it will be likely to remain undis- 
turbed. Pressure on the sore spots can be 
taken off by padding or shifting the harness. 
If an actual gall exists, protect it from the 
flies by the application of a mixture of pine 
tar and lard. 

MANURIAL WASTE.—Under the title of 
* Money Running Away,’ Professor 
Roberts, of Cornell University, makes this 
estimate of waste from a hillside barnyard: 
At Cornell there were thirty-two inches of 
rainfall inthe year. The barnyard is 100 
by 100 feet, about one-quarter of an acre. 
Every inch of rain would make 100 tons for 
an acre, or 3,200 for the year to an acre, or 
800 tons for the barnyard. If one-half was 
leased out it would be 400 tons. Each ton 
of water leached out would carry off sixty 
cents’ worth of plant food, or $250 worth 
from the barnyard. ’Tis true, the inky 





4 streams running from the barnyard down 


the road, into the creek or on the neighbor’s 
lot, is the best part of the manure. It is 
money running away, indeed. 

A VENERABLE EQUINE.—It is on record 
that the oldest horse in America is in the 
possession of a gentleman in Chili, Ill. 
Forty-nine years ago he was a colt two 
years old, and was then purchased from the 
Indians. He was in active service all 
through the War of the Rebellion and came 
out uninjured. In his old age he is kindly 
cared for, and is fed corn-bread and bran- 
mash, as he has not a tooth in his head. 

For GRAPE MILDEW.—An alleged recently 
discovered French remedy for mildew in the 
grape, is prepared by dissolving from thirty 
to forty pounds of lime and of sulphate of 
copper in 100 gallons of water, the vines to 
be sprinkled by using a whisk-broom or 
brush, the operator walking backward. 
Fourteen quarts are said to be enough for 
100 vines, and the cost is $5 anacre. In a 
small way, one-half pound of lime and one- 
half pound of the sulphate of copper may 
be dissolved in ten gallons of water. It is 
evident that the chief expense is in the labor 
of applying. 

CrossInG GEESE.—An Eastern poultry 
fancier says that the best cross for market 
is the Toulouse gander on common geese. 
For eggs a good cross is the Embden gander 
on China geese. The common flock may be 
best improved by first using ganders of the 
Brown or White China, followed by the 
Embden and Toulouse. Asarule all the 
improved varieties of geese are very closely 
inbred, and much better results are often 
obtained in raising geese by farmers than 
by breeders. Many disappointments are 
also occasioned by eggs not hatching from 
pure breeds, which is not the case when 
they are crossed. 

DURABLE FENCE-POosTts. — A Southern 
writer, many years ago, discovered that 
wood could be made to last longer than 
iron in the ground, but thought the process 
too simple to make any stir about. He 
would as soon have poplar, basswood or ash 
as any other kind of timber for fence-posts. 
He has taken up basswood posts after hav- 
ing been set seven years that were as sound 
when unearthed as when put in the ground. 
Time and weather seemed to have no effect 
on them, The posts can be prepared for less 
than two eents apiece, as follows: Take 
boiled linseed oil and stir in pulverized coal 
to the consistency of paint. Put a coat of 
this over the timber, and there is not a man 
that will live to see it rot. 

QUICK-MADE PORK—A pork-maker says 
it is not the large hog that pays, but one 
that makes the largest quantity of pork in 
the shortest time, and on the smallest 
amount of food. If a pig comes in during 
April he has nine months during which to 
grow by the end of the year. If he is well 
bred, and from a good stock of hogs, he 
should easily be made to weigh 250 pounds 
during the nine months of his life, 

PROTECT THE POULTRY.—A dry roof is 
necessary, even in summer, declares an 
authority on chicken raising. The warmest 
season of the year will be no assurance of 
safety agAinst roup, if the rains leak in and 
drip down on the hens when they are on the 
roost at night. A continual dropping from 
a hole no larger than the head of a pin may 
cause the whole floor to be damp. The hens 
can go out in the rain in the daytime, be- 
cause they are then in a state of activity, 
but when on the roost they easily take cold, 
which is followed by canker and roup. 

HENS THE Best HATCHERS.—The hens are 
the best means for hatching out chickens, 
after all, says a writer in the N. E. Farmer. 
The incubators are uncertain and expensive. 
Much experience and unwearied attention 
are requisite to insure success with them. 
No inexperienced farmer should begin with 
incubators. First learn the rudiments of 
the business by using bens for hatching, and 
after that has been fully matured there will 
be time enough for the incubator. 

HINTs AS TO HoRsEs.—Some one who evi- 
dently has horse sense, says that, for a farm- 
er’s use, a horse at seven is worth more than 
at any other age. He has nearly as many 
years of service before him as at a less age, 
and at seven is past the danger of being 
strained or injured by overwork. How old 
he must be before becoming superannuated 
depends upon circumstances. A horse over- 
worked becomes played out at an age when 
one well treated is still able to do good serv- 
ice. 

HIRED FARM HELP.—F armers should make 
it a rule to employ only moral and temper- 
ate help, and then treat them kindly. It 
has been truly seid that those who employ 
help have need of wisdom, humanity and 
patience. Hired help are not less human 
because devoid of capital, or business tact, 
and obliged to toil for others. They gener- 
ally know when they are well used, and as a 
rule it pays to use them well. It is not al- 





ways the employer who pays the highest 
wages that gets the best service. Other 
things being equal, the most money deserves 
the best returns in labor, but “‘ other things”’ 
are far from being equal. 

THE Busy BEE.—Ants do not injure bees, 
though it is a sign of weakness when the 
bees tolerate them. Powdered borax, sprin- 
kled on the ant hills, will banish the ants. 
When bees cluster outside the hive they are 
like dwellers in New York tenement:houses 
who sleep on the roof; they need more room 
or ventilation. Asarule there is no profit 
in dividing colonies of bees unless they are 
weak. When queenless it may be done. 
When uniting do it about two weeks before 
the white-clover harvest begins. 
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MORE ABOUT THE BIRDS. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 





YOUR correspondent asks about the birds, 
and doubts my management of the same. 
The problem doubtless varies somewhat 
with locality; but I think the solution is 
not essentially different. Twenty years ago 
I tried killing robins, and I felt murder 
when the orioles took my peas. We shot 
robins one year on our early Richmond 
cherries. It did no good. Every robin in 
Oneida County knew about my Early Rich- 
monds, and clubbed to clean me out. They 
did it. I had one pie that was half full of 
the poorest cherries that would not bear close 
dissection. 

Then I grew a few raspberries, and it kept 
us all busy to keep the birds off. A small 
strawberry bed went as second course for 
the cherries. After a’while it occurred to 
me that I must count the birds in as part of 
my family and plant for them. Then I 
planted a large field of raspberries and three 
times as many strawberries. Each season 
when the black caps begin to ripen my wife 
says the birds will get every berry. But 
their ravages only show for two or three days, 
and after that you can hardly see that they 
take any; but they do—only we have so many 
that we do not miss them. They do not get 
any more than their share, for which they 
pay in music and work. 

How about the cherries? I do not find it 
convenient to raise a cherry orchard into 
which I can cordially invite bob and kitty 
and the rest, so I leave one or two trees for 
them and cover the rest with tarlatan, asI 
showed in a previous article. This will do 
for a few trees. 

As for the sparrows, if ever Satan pos- 
sessed anything it isthese little omniverous 
emnipresent rogues. Sooner or later the 
people will be waked up to the proportions 
of the mischief. Meet them with a shot- 
gun? Well,no. But we shall have to meet 
them with Yankee wit and exterminate 
them. 

My correspondent objects that the birds 
do not eat curculios, potato bugs, etc. No, 
not to any extent, for if they did we should 
soon be rid of those pests. But if the birds 
were not here, we should also havea score 
of pests to one now. We cannot expect the 
birds todo all our work for us. We can 
manage the curculio, the squash bug, the 
potato bug and most of the other vermin. 
But he is mistaken about the aphis, for ori- 
oles almost live onthem. And grosbeaks, 
who have recently come into this section, 
eat potato bugs. Ithink the trouble with 
Wisconsin is that it has not enough birds; 
that is, it has not those that are of most use 
to civilization. 

The oriole, the cherry bird and wren are,as 
he says, saucy thieves, and sometimes terri- 
bly annoying. I don’t know what to do 
butto count them in, as I said, and plant 
with them in view. As for grapes, perhaps 
we shall hardly be able to settle the ques- 
tion so easily. Yet I believe in this section, 
that apart from sparrows and occasionally 
a wren,no one doesusharm, Probably they 
have enough else to eat. A few years ago, 
when very much annoyed about my green 
peas, I adopted a satisfactory plan of drop- 
ping in my corn-hills a few peas. Somy 
cornfield was alsoa field of peas, and the 
birds reveledinit It cost me but a trifle; 
and I had my share of the peas. 

Last year I bagged my grapes. Itisa 
good deal of trounle; but it is effective 
against birds. Buy paper bags by the 
thousand at a trifling cost; run a penknife 
through the bottom to prevent the holding 
of water, draw the bag over the bunch and 
tie loosely. I shali not do it this year, but it 
is a good plan for Mr. Cooke. It is a good 
time now to put on the bags—now, or at 
any time before the middle of August. 

I should like to be one of an anti-sparrow 
association bound to exterminate the pest. 
A bounty of one cent a head should be 
offered, and every useless boy in the land 
set at work. I think that ten millions a year 
destroyed would keep us a little ahead of 
their fecundity, 





Can we expect to get on without calculat- 
ing on some losses? I think we shall do 
well in all cases to count in our estimate of 
probable crops a proportion of losses. Prob- 
ably in the long run a skillful and industri- 
ous man makes good all losses in one direc- 
tion by his gains in another. The end, after 
all, is not altogether cherries, berries and 
grapes, but also character, energy, sharp- 
ened wits and knowledge. Possibly even 
the potato bug, has done us some good in 
this way. My neighbor says: ‘‘Faith,but the 
baste shall not get the betther of me. ’Twu’d 
be a shame to be licked by a bug, onny 
how. It’s the quack.I think, knows more’n 
the bugs. It niver spinds time on the wing— 
but it gits a grip and niver lets up. An’ ye 
can’t poison it, nor ye can’t coax it, nor ye 
can’t drive it—the dom thing. *I'wu’d bate 
St. Patrick to extarminate it.’’ So it goes. 
We all have our fight. We do not own the 
world but by right of winningit. Whoever 
and whatever beats, survives. 

I said the problem differs with locality. 
It differs year by year. With me robins do 
not so predominate as they did a few years 
ago. Grosbeaks are becoming very com- 
mon. Catbirds are numerous and domestic. 
The indigo bird is becoming a welcome 
friend. I prefer a larger variety of species 
to a superabundance of one kind. It re- 
quires some tact to please them and keep 
anequilibrium. Sparrows never but once 
have obtained the least lodgment with me; 
and they only sneak in in grape season. I 
once found they had discovered a rotten 
apple limb, which they had gouged out, 
and stuffed full of every abomination. I 
sawed the limb off, and drove the birds 
away. 

Besides berries and other food mentioned 
for birds, it is useful to plant hedges of tar- 
tarian or bush honeysuckle. The seed is 
relished by birds, and the hedge is beauti- 
ful in blossom. Mountain-ash trees and 
wild cherries also are valuable to help sup- 
ply abundance of bird food, while the trees 
are finefor the lawn. Hellebore the worms; 
jar off the bugs; but feed the birds, except 
sparrows, hawks, and blackbirds. Man 
must draw a line somewhere. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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PANSY CULTURE. 
BY RENA ROSS. 





THE popularity of this beautiful flower is 
not surprising, in view of its remarkable 
possibilities and ease of cultivation. 

The pansy is a native of almost every 
country, and many nations haveshared the 
honor of bringing it toits present state of 
perfection. 

Very large blooms have been produced 
within recent years—some specimens meas- 
uring four inches in diameter; and there is 
scarcely any limit to their richness and vari- 
ety of color. 

Black, brown, pink, salmon, blue— 
indeed, almost all colors are found in won- 
derful combinations, and blossoms are 
often streaked, mottled, banded, fringed or 
splashed with contrasting hues, producing 
singular and startling effects. 

For summer blooming, pansy seeds should 
be sown in the late winter or early spring, 
while, if earlier blossoms are desired, au- 
tumn isthe time for planting. The seeds 
should be sown in light soil in shallow 
boxes, and merely covered with earth which 
may be pressed slightly with a smooth 
board. Pansy seeds germinate best ina 
temperature of fifty or sixty degrees. If 
kept much warmer than that, they are lia- 
ble to decay after coming up. When the 
plants are well up they may be transplanted 
aninch or two apart in other boxes and 
kept in a moderately cool place. Before 
setting out into open ground, they should 
be hardened by gradual exposure to out- 
door air. The pansy is a voracious feederand 
to do its best should have a deep, rich moist 
soil, and if a partially sheltered place is 
provided, not under trees, however, you will 
be abundantly repaid by large, beautiful 
blossoms. 

The soil should be kept light and loose 
about the plants to retain moisture and pre- 
vent baking by the excessive heat of sum- 
mer. if covered with leaves during the 
winter, they will bloom the following year, 
even in cold climates; but finer and larger 
flowers are obtained if new seed be sown 
each year. Where pansies are left to care 
for themselves for several years, they dinnin- 
ish gradually in size until scarcely larger 
than the small wild violet. 

Finely shaped, compact plants may be 
produced by pinching off the ends of 
branches, thus inducing other branches to 
start, which in turn should be similarly 
treated, until the plants are of the desired 
shape and size for blooming. 

I have never seen double pansies, but am 
told that such were once originated by some 
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florist, who did not, however, care to per- 
petuate them. 
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, IMPURE WATER. 


IF a man were to go abroad in his garden 
and fields and scatter Paris-greenor any 
other deadly poison over the cabbages and 
other vegetables, on the strawberries and 
fruits; and in the closets in the house were 
to dust the bread and other food with some 
such virulent poison, he would be counted 
a lunatic or a most reckless criminal. If he 
.did not know what he was doing, he might 
be acquitted of criminality, but the results 
of his ignorance would be no less disastrous 
and deadly. 

But thousands, nay tens of thousands of 
persons are daily and hourly scattering 
abroad equally virulent poison, without 
knowing, and some, alas! with full knowl- 
elge, but most amazing carelessness, and 
infecting themselves and their most loved 
ones with deadly diseases, It is at this sea- 
son that this ever-present and ever-increas- 
ing danger is most imminent, and this dan- 
ger exists in the worst form in which it can 
come, viz.: in the water wedrink. Decaying 
organic matter is one of the worst of poi- 
sons; it reeks with germs whose office in 
nature is to disorganize and destroy all mat- 
ter. As regards dead and waste matter, 
these germs, like animals which are carrion 
consumers, serve a useful purpose; but as 
regards living creatures, they are most in 
jurious and destructive. Strangely, too, 
they are most abundant and deadly in ru- 
ral localities, where purity and health are 
most expected. When taken into the ani- 
mal system they attack the blood, being 
carried there most easily, and produce var- 
ious fevers, diarrhea, dysentery (the com- 
monly called summer complaint and typi- 
cal of the prevailing danger described), and 
in thousands of cases these disorders are fa- 
tal. Friends wonder why in so healthful a 
locality, where pure air abounds, these dis- 
eases should be so frequent, and honestly 
believe that these sad deaths were una- 
voidable—“‘ providential ” is the term used. 
Surely in many cases the sins and neglects 
of the parents are visited upon the children 
who are the first to suffer. 

Impure water is the prevailing cause, and 
the centers of infections are the wells. 
Water is a large part of the subsistence of a 
person. The human body consists mainly 
of water, seventy-five per cent. of it being 
thus composed. All this part of the system 
is absorbed in the water we drink, and if the 
source of all this part of our body is impure, 
how can we exist? It is amazing, consider- 
ing the vast amount of impurity taken into 
the stomach and absorbed by the blood, that 
pestilences are not prevailing every year, 
when the heat contributes very much to the 
rapid decomposition of the household wastes 
which are cast out and accumulate in the 
cesspools, slush pools, open drains, sinks, 
stables, yards, pig-pens, and various other 
centers of foulness. Where does it all go? 
The rains wash it into the soil, and it sinks 
gradually deeper and deeper, spreading 
laterally all the while until it finds an out- 
let with the soil-water into the well ora 
spring from which the household supply 
may be taken. It is only a question of time 
when a new-made cesspool, a new slop-hole, 
a leaking drain, will discharge its dangerous 
and deadly contents into the new-made well. 
An expert, examining the ground and the 
soil and figuring the rainfall, can tell you, 
within a few months, when the danger will 
culminate and the deadly poison flow into 
the well. 

But you say the soil will filter the water 
and keep back the impurity, or its approach 
may be known by sight, taste or smell. No 
such thing. A filter cannot always act and 
will become foul in time, and the stream of 
filth, like slow-moving time, is always going 
to the outlet. The soil oxidizes decaying 
organic matter, but this action makes the 
poison more active and fatal. 

What is the remedy? Abandon the dan- 
gerous system and go back—forward is the 
better word—to that inculcated by the phi- 
losopher of ancient times, Moses. Read the 
Mosaic laws pertaining te cleanliness, hygi- 
ene and health. Cleanliness with Moses 
was a prevailing and paramount law and a 
part of the Jews’ religion. It ought to be 
still more so among Christians, and in this 
age of intelligence and newspapers and 
books. There is aneasy remedy. Abandon 
the poisonous cesspool and use the dry 
earth-closet, which was the system prevail- 
ing in the Mosaic time, and is no new thing. 
Dry earth is a most effective deodorizer and 
disinfectant. Its porosity favors a most 
complete oxidation of organic matter, and 
in practice this action is so complete that 
the earth taken from a closet has been used 
over and over again after short intervals for 
rest for ten times, and still fully exerted 
the desired effect, The same method should 





be employed for the house and kitchen 
waste. The outlet of the drain should be 
made in a tight, shallow box, which is kept 
well supplied with dry earth. The earth 
from these receptacles may be used as a top 
dressing for grass land; and a lawn may be 
kept in the finest condition by the use of this 
excellent fertilizer and a little fresh seed 
sown occasionally. I have used this soil for 
a rose-bed in which I had one hundred vari- 
eties of tea roses, and the effect was marvel- 
ous. For all sorts of flowering plants. the 
soil from the kitchen slop receptacle will be 
found most useful, but there is, or should 
be, no objection to use it in the vegetable 

arden and es pecially for onions, which de- 

ight in such a P fortilier. —HENRY STEWART, 
in Rural New Yorker. 
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COWS AND WHAT THEY GIVE US. 


Our American dairy inte interests are startling- 
ly enormcus. They represent an investment 
of nearly five times as-much as the entire 
bank capital of the country—that is to say, 
the bank capital isa little less than $671,- 
000,000, while the dairy interests amount to 
more than %3,000,000,000. Of course our 
readers cannot swallow such frightful fig- 
ures ina lump, and we will therefore ar- 
range them in several smaller but still hero- 
ic doses. The number of milch cows is 
estimated at 21,000,000. They give each an 
average of 350 gallons of milk annually. 
This would make an aggregate milk pro- 
duction of 7,350,000,000 gallons a miniature 
ocean, a fair-sized Niagara. Four thousand 
million gallons are used for butter, 700,- 
000,000 for cheese, and the remaining 
2, 480, 000.000 pass through the adul- 
terating hands of the milkman and 
grocer, and down the throats of 60,000, 
men, women, and babies in this land of 
freedom. The quantity of butter manufac- 
tured and used is about 1,350,000,000 pounds, 
and of cheese 6,500,000 pounds. The value 
of our dairy products for the last twelve 
months was nearly $500,000,000. This is $20,- 
000,000 more than the value of our annual 
wheat yield, while it closely approximates 
that of our corn crop, which is the most 
valuable of our farm products. To support 
this immense dairy herd 100,000,000 acres of 
pasture land are required, worth $2,500,000, - 
000. It is easy enough to see, therefore, that 
the 400,000,000 farmers in this country are an 
important element of our national welfare 
and prosperity.—New York Herald. 
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THIRTY YEARS’ successful use of salt upon 
all kinds of crops has proved its value to me. 
It should not be used on cold, heavy or 
moists soils, and, if any one does, he will be 
disappointed in the result, as its tendency 
isto keep the ground cool and moist. It 
will do such soil more harm than good. It 
should not be cast upon very young or ten- 
der plants of any kind, as it will be very 


sure to killthem. Judgment should be em- 
loyed in using so strong an agent. I hada 
Friend who heard me recommend salt on 
onion-beds, when I strictly urged that it 
should be dragged or worked in before the 
seed was sown; but, forgetting what I said, 
he did not salt until the onions were about 
two inches high, and it killed them all; but 
sowing another crop properly, it turned out 
——— Hadh aoe until the tops were 
as big asa large pipe-stem, he mig: ave Ccov- 
ered the un nd an inch deep, and his on- 
ions would have done finely. nions should 
be sown on the same ground year after year, 
as they continue to improve. There «re 
yards a hundred years old, and their yield 
would astonish the common grower. The 
tops when cut off should be scattered over 
the ground (do not leave them in lumps), as 
they make the best food for the grcwing 
onions; then sow salt, and put ona coat of 
manure. Salt is not much of a fertilizer in 
itself, though plants take it up you can 
tell by tasting and by the stiffen g and 
glazing of straw of a plant grow” in a salted 
pices | I think it acts upon and assimilates 
the gross matter in the soil, so as to make 
it available food, It should be in every ga:- 
den—Cor. London Horticultural Times. 
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1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 





One subscription three years............s.se-eeees 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


BAEED,. choc cap eee geecddvncesneyeccdngepcocaanese 8 50 
One subscription four years...............seseesee 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

WRETRIIGD, cocvcccccccscovcsccocccscasctosccsesccenes 10 00 
One subscription five years.............secesseees 19 00 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription 
as a “Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subecriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

62” Make all remitlances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
poesible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection, conta losses by mail, and aj] postmasters are 

obl to register letters whenever todo so 

Htemittances by Postal Notes at + risk ot the 
sen 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the snow address label on the last page of 


fe -f ~ per, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
e expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


A. 
THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 

for the FIRST subscription. Recei 

mitted to RENEW su 


po 4 the first or a4 Hs the monet, is re- 
ceived. But whena postage 2 stamp is received the re- 
cel — at sont b by ma 
Low & CO., No. 188 Fleet Stree 
pe... Car yoo ein L London to receive subscriptions an 


advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free toany person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column. 











Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Pose Business Notie 
GING cacccccceséccecces FEO.) 3 CRIB. co cvs doce cchaeebu 90¢ 
4times (one month).. “We. 4 times one month). ...85c. 
13“ (three months 13 “ (three -- 60e. 
6 “ (six i296 Md jhe 
62 “ (twelve “* }50c.§2 “ (twelve )....65c 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
-. $1 

- Be 

TICES = DOLLAR PER AGATE 








LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES... tim? DOLLARS_FER AGA™ 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... CENTS A LIn 
GES AND eae, 9 exoceding four 
$1. Cera: een ave Ose Qe suas 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This Riclavor never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 





and L More ec ical than the ordi- 


on 8, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

mu Litekens ef low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

Souean: Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near Sth Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


Established 1787. 


WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 


Importer and Manutacturer., 


AMMUNITION, 


Fire Arms, Sportsmen’s Articles, 
Flags, Lanterns, Fire Works and 
Celebration Goods. 


No. 205 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for Catalogue. 


GOODYEAR’S 
INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 
Robber Goods or every description. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


This is HALF 
SIZE CUT OFY 
SWEEPr-SECOND f 
WATCH, Price, \ 
86.00, 


. THIS SAME 

WATCH without 
Sweep-Second 
Hand, Price, $5. 









MANHATTAN 
234 BROADWAY (: rate) WY, City. 


For $5.00 we will deliver free 4 charg 6 or teil 
Cc. O. D., with Wilege 
of Sapmining o our PLAIN SOLID NICKEL 
WATC or $6 a me same WATCH with SWEEP 
§ ND. r $7.00 our STOP WATCH for 
mit HORSES, BIC YCLES, ete. All are WAR- 
RANTED time keepers and have eve appearance of 
the most expensive watches. For $1.00 extra will send 
either style in GOLD PLATED cases, guaranteed 
acid proof; the handsomest watches for the money 
ever offered. Money will be refunded if watch is not 
gatiatacte tory. 
EK REFER TO PUBLISHERS OF THIS PAPER. 


STATBN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York, 
DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRFSS GOODS and 


Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 





a eiigicers Ponty (LY GENUINE 
id Giue is 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., SE ue 














stick, which the U. 8. 
pears in CAPITAL letters The public are thereby 
sels at every repeat of the| P@rison with the production of any manu- 
trade marks and be sure (ar 

FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY LOWELL | The Lowell Ingrainsare 
CARPETS HAVE BEEN !ACKNOWL- wound upon a hollow 
EDGED TO BE THE 
Superior Court decided to 
The word “LOWELL” ap- be a valid trade mark 
in the back of Lowell, The grade has never been lowered, and the thoroughly protected 
Wilton, and Body Brus-| Company unhesitatingly challenge com- against deception. 
pattern. facturer in the world, 
Look carefully to the Sold by all 
you get the genuine Low- 
ELL carpets. 
1001 Ks SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
13 rt: S. Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For er by all tee hiti 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


Sop COMPLETE 





B STOLGRIP 
we "FINES? LAMINATED 3 BARRELS 


We offer extraordinary bargains in the Emperor Double Barrel Breech-loadi 
Guns, They are without exception the finest Guns ever sold at the very low price ere. 
offer these. Send for new free catalogue giving full description of the Emperor, also a full line of 
Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Waltham Watches and Sp»rting Goods, 


C. W- CLAFLIN & CO,. 54 & 56 Duane Street, New York City, N. Y. 


THERE ARE MORE CARRIACES 


In use in various parts of America to-day—Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Barouches, 
Family Carriages, and Two- Wheelers, giving entire satisfaction to the purchasers—all 
manufactured by the 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CoO., 


Of Cincinnati, than have been made and sold by any other carriage firm in the world, 








and their production is greater this year than during any previous season of the firm’s 
sixteen years’ existence, 

What ts the secret of this great popularity? ALL these vehicles have two distinguishing 
features; First, uniform excellence of material and workmanship, insuring DURABIL- 
ITY; and second, large and economical production, insuring MODERATE COST. 

In other words EXCELLENCE (in all essentials), combined with LOW PRICES (con- 


sidering quality) have made these the favorite carriages of America, Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price List. 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY RIFLE OR 
SPORTING GOODS, A GUN, REVOLVER 


oOouUTLaRY 
J oo e 
ae eee ee 
ecco 










BASE BALLS, 
CROQUET, 
Lawn Tennis, 


FISHING + 
+ TACKLE, 


JENNEY & GRAHAM GUN CO, 


For Catalogue and Prices. 53 State Street, CHICACSO. 


HAW, Appin & Co. R OO F | N =a 


Manufacturers of Light, durable inexpenst nsive; suitable for buildings 


of every descri iptio on. not require skilled labor 
a if etn BUILDING PAPER, 


for Sheathing | ny weather boards, slate, tin 24 
shingle roofs, has no equal. Send for samples and 

27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


NEW YORK COAL TAR EMICAL CO, 
12 Warren FA 5 Yor CO 


SSS STANDARD 
mele SPOOL 
SILK. 


Suit No. 1. 
Terry, $62. 











Established 1780. 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 

Am gay Exhibition, also Grand Gold 

M | the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 











and useful Inventions.” 











Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. <a 
er ES ee ) Small 
W. & B. DOUGLAS, |: Boston, 












The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 


Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


uawuracvUnans or 
PUMPS, 


“Worms FoumpED ON 1832. 
Highest edal reeset 
teem y the Universal 
ret 3 Vienna, A , in n ista; 
ae a Auris i 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition 
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44 £42 Au &h re “a saé “88 995 OF 
go sia zs oe Pa Pa azn aa ec. #2. a 


a 3] 
3 skeaderucseecescont GEG ae Pee 


@ Granville Mosaic Floors 
Have never failed to 


© 


“LIST ‘pre Arenuve poyuewg 
fi 


y OAR ERS AOS UR SD EA” 


b fl ade toa design pre red 

F ave floor m pa. 

a= ages for it. sk for information. 
0.S.Dickinsou,Granville,Mass, 

New York Agency, E. D. Stair & Co., 7 W. Mth St. 





Sag SIE, Opts 


COLLAR 


Indispensable and equnomical. Made of cloth, and 
rrect 





fect fit. Ad: Fost, Rating s size. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass, Illustrated Catalogue free. 


He Benedict's Time. * 
DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 
A SPEOIALTY. 


Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Keepers of the City Time, 


Benedict Building, 171 Broadway, corner Cortlandt 
Street, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PERFECT PATENT 


SLEEVE BUTTONS. : 
Established 1821. 








GLENWOOD B. RANGE. 








The celebrated Glenwood B. Ranges are at 
resent the most popular, and preferred bythe best 
ousekeepers. 

MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 


Taunton, Mass. 


#” ROBINSON’S 
SUR E c URE 


RHEU M "AT ISM 
AND 
NEURALGIA. 


and comefy Se for vo ge arising from an impure state 
An Antidote for Malaria 
Prices, 30¢, — 1 TNO} Ce 


Send for Circular. 
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~CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


TRON ROOFING 


W. G. HYNDMAN & CO. 


CINCINNAT| 04 


VI CTOR tmrercics 
pag teers Milustrated om ae free. 
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